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A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA, 


No. II. 
Theoretical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


Tue insuperable difficulty of estimating the mischief effected by 
libel, (the preponderance of which over the chances of inflicting un- 
just punishments and of prejudicing the interests of truth, is the sole 
ground on which the expediency of penal enactments against libel 
rests,) is further illustrated by the different views taken of the legal 
and moral merits of certain late decisions of the Court of Chancery 
on questions of literary property.' 

The first anomaly that strikes us, in this case, is, that the Chan- 
cellor should virtually constitute himself judge of libels, and that his 
judgments should, on the one hand, have the effect of inflicting a 
serious injury on the feelings and property of the author and rightful 
publisher, while, on the other, they protect the unjust gains of the 
literary pirate, and facilitate the diffusion of the supposed mischief 
through every portion of the reading public. The indifference with 
which the latter consequences are regarded, for the sake of the irre- 
sistible gratification afforded by the former; the benefit of doubts 
being given to one who avowedly claims upon his own wrong; the 
property and characters of all authors depending, in a certain de- 
gree, on the awards of one man, grounded on his conjecture of what 
the verdict of a jury might be,—present a combination of evils and in- 
consistencies, which ought not a little to contribute towards hastening 
the promulgation of the decree which shall take questions of libel 
from the consideration of every tribunal. The difference is, no doubt, 
considerable between granting an injunction against a work on the 
grounds of its evil tendency, and refusing to grant one against the 
pirated edition, on the ground that the original may possibly be found 
not to have been entitled to such summary protection ; still the mon- 
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strous principle to which Lord Ellenborough, by his extraordinary 
dictum in the case of Dubois v. Beresford,? would have given its ut- 
most extension, that the Chancellor’s opinion of what is libellous 
should be permitted extensively to affect reputation and property, and 
that literature should be brought, in a great measure, under his con- 
trol, is effectively recognised—a grievance no less unlooked for than 
intolerable. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir John Leach, went even so far as to say, 
(in Hunt v. Dugdale,) that ‘‘a work may not be in its nature the 
subject of an indictment for libel, and yet it may be of so flippant a 
nature as not to deserve the protection of this court”!! There 
might not be even a doubt that the work would be recognised as un- 
objectionable by a jury—the sole ground on which the Chancellor 
professes to act might confessedly not exist; and yet if, from its al- 
leged flippancy, or any other quality, it did not accord with the Vice- 
Chancellor’s critical taste, it would be refused the most appropriate 
and effectual protection which is due to literary property! In every 


: other instance in which relief is sought by an injunction, the Chan- 


cellor is a competent judge of the legal title on which the plaintiff 
claims his interposition, because the question relates to objects of 
physical utility, and is susceptible of determination by fixed technical 
rules ; and it is because mere thoughts cannot be measured by any 
such standard, that the analogies on which the Chancellor's judg- 
ments have been grounded are entirely inapplicable, In all cases 
let him require the plaintiff to produce a clear title ; but the title of 
an author ought to be as independent of the Chancellor’s estimate of 
the literary merit of his work, as the validity of a statute ought to be 
independent of the court’s opinion of the reasonableness of its enact- 
ments. So long as there is a law of libel, a jury ought as exclusively 
to be held the only proper judges of what is to be prosecuted as libel- 
lous, and what to be tolerated, as the legislature are of what laws 
are to be repealed and what retained. The Chancellor’s doubts, 
therefore, as to what a jury may think of a publication, ought no more 
to influence his decisions respecting it, than his doubts as to the in- 
tentions of the legislature affect his decisions in other matters. 

In addition to the technical apologies which have been made for 
the Chancellor’s judgments, it has been contended, that more good 
will result from the discouragement given to the future publication of 
similar works, than evil from the increased dissemination of deleteri- 
ous matter consequent on the multiplication of cheap editions. This 
discouragement is two-fold: first, the pecuniary loss ; secondly, the 
wound given to the feelings by the proscription of a book, and its 
compulsory associations with the meanest and vilest things which are 
perrned from the press, hawked about the streets, and thumbed by 
the populace. Granting that it were expedient to institute, as the 
only check against libellous publications, the non-recognition of a 
monopoly in their authors and publishers, would it be reasonable to 
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appoint the Chancellor sole arbiter of the cases to which such a check 
should be applied; to arm a minister of the crown with such a 
power, when the fallibility of human judgment, and the harmlessness 
of error and falsehood, when freely combated by truth, forbid that it 
should be intrusted even to twelve independent and impartial jurors ? 

Of the two kinds of discouragement which have been mentioned, 
the first, the invasion of property, is the only one worthy of considera- 
tion. The accidents of typography are powerless against an author’s 
fame. In vain have the opposite effects of dear and cheap editions, 
and their respective concomitants of fashion and degradation in ren- 
dering a work attractive by difficulty, or despicable by facility of at- 
tainment, been fancifully exaggerated. What is not the production 
of a vulgar mind, will never be rendered familiar to the vulgar by 
coarseness of paper and lowness of price; nor, on the other hand, will 
the most costly refinement and embellishment of typography prevent 
what is level to their apprehensions, and stimulating to their appetites, 
from finding its way into their hands. Still the question remains, 
which class of society is it most desirable and needful to protect against 
the seduction of libel? and whether ought those of an ingenious and 
polished, or of a rude and gross description, to be deprecated as the 
more formidable evil? The rich are the masters of the state, and 
mould it according to the principles which obtain an ascendancy over 
their minds; they are, at the same time, most capable of detecting 
sophistry, correcting misrepresentation, and repelling direct or insidi- 
ous appeals to the sordid or malignant propensities of our nature. 
The poor are more susceptible of the impressions which the ignorant 
pretender, or the needy demagogue may seek to communicate ; they 
are, at the same time, the least capable of influencing the choice of 
men or measures ; and, above all, they are least liable to be actuated 
by speculative opinions, and never obey their impulse when not spring- 
ing immediately from physical distress or uneasiness, unless when led 
by men of fank and education. Is it not plain, then, that the regi- 
men of unlimited toleration is the most salutary for all descriptions of 
the community, rich and poor, high and low, learned and ignorant ; 
and that, among all classes, truth and reason will combat with most 
advantage when they have a clear stage and no favour; and when 
asking no external support, they are guaranteed against external let 
or hindrance, under whatever pretences, or whatever friendly shapes 
they might assume ? 

It is worth while to observe the common-places by which counsel 
for the prosecution alternately expatiate on the circumstance of a libel 
being addressed to the higher and lower orders of society, as aggra-~ 
vations of its dangerous tendency. Thus, on the trial of Mr. Stock- 
dale for the publication of the Rev. Mr. Logan’s ‘ Review of the 
Charges against Warren Hastings,’ the Attorney-General (Sir A. 
Macdonald) said : 


Gentlemen, this I should, however, mention to you, is a libel of a moré 
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dangerous nature than the ribaldry that we daily see crowding every one 
of the prints which appear every morning upon our tables ; because it is 
contained in a work which discovers the author of it to be by no means 
ignorant of the art of composition, but certainly to be of good understand- 
ing and eminently acquainted with letters. Therefore, when calumny of 
this sort comes so recommended, and addressing itself to the understanding 
of the most enlightened part of mankind—I mean those who have had the 
best education—it may sink deep into the minds of those who compose the 
thinking and judging part of the community; and, by misleading them, 
perhaps, may be of more real danger than the momentary inflammation of 
common minds by the ordinary publications of the day.* 


When Paine published the second part of his ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
the same Sir A. Macdonald said : 

Gentlemen, to whom are the positions that are contained in this book 
addressed? They are addressed, Gentlemen, to the ignorant, to the cre- 
dulous, and to the desperate; to the desperate, all government is irksome ; 
nothing can be so palatable to their ears as the comfortable doctrine, that 
there is neither law nor government amongst us. The ignorant and the 
credulous we all know to exist in all countries ; and, perhaps, exactly in 
proportion as their hearts are good and simple, are they an easy prey to the 
crafty who have the cruelty to deceive them.° 

In support of the proposition advanced in the Article contained in 
the preceding Number, we may consider, in the second place, the dif- 
culty of ascertaining the degree of malignity which actuated the author 
of the libel. In the perpetration of all other crimes, there is a definite 
and obvious proportion between the instigating malice and the mischief 
produced ; but nothing is more common, not merely in legal proceed- 
ings, but in literary controversy, in conversation, and in epistolary cur- 
respondence, than false imputations of malice, as collected from words 
spoken or written. On this point, however, as on that which has just 
been discussed, the advocates for the existing system find no difficulty. 
They who can pronounce certain doctrines to be worse than treason or 
arson, will, of course, be at no loss to discover an actuating malignant 
principle, or to say that its existence must be presumed. Thus, when. 
the Lord Chief Baron Eyre replied in the name of all the Judges to 
the seven questions proposed to them by the House of Lords, on Mr. 
Fox’s Libel Bill, May 11, 1789, he said: 

The criminal intention charged upon the defendant in legal proceedings 
on libel, is generally matter of form, requiring no proof on the part of the 
prosecutor, and admitting of no proof on the part of the defendant to rebut 
it. The crime consists in publishing a libel; a criminal intention in the 
writer is no part of the definition of the crime of libel at commonlaw. He 
who scattereth firebrands, arrows, and death, (which, if not an accurate de- 
finition, is a very intelligible description of a libel,) is ea ratione criminal ; 
it is not necessary, and on his part he shall not be heard to say, “ Am I not 
in sport?” 

“‘ Now, in the first place, this metaphorical description is perfectly 
useless, and inapplicable to any judicial or mora! purpose, for it is 
impossible to say what libels ought to be held to come up to, or fall 
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short of, 80 vague a standard; it is therefore unintelligible as a de- 
scription of libel, and can afford no warning to libellers, nor assistance 
to juries. In the second place, it is made up of a garbled quotation 
from Scripture; and the text in question has been so often wrested to 
the same purpose by high authorities, that some persons may not be 
aware that there is nothing in Scripture to warrant or countenance 
the use of such metaphors in reprobating the crime of libelling ; 
much less to justify proportioning the penalty of libelling to the ma- 
lignity which is indicated by the literal shooting of arrows and toss- 
ing of firebrands. Prov. xxvi. 18,19. ‘ As a madman who casteth 
firebrands, arrows, and death ; so is the man that deceiveth his neigh- 
bour, and saith, Am not I in sport?’ The word rendered ‘ madman,’ 
seems to mean one who feigns himself mad ; and then the propriety 
of the similitude would be in the false pretences under which each of 
the persons did the mischief. One pretends to be mad, the other to 
be in jest ; but this makes no amends to the injured party.” —Scott. 
Here a comparison is drawn between one who wilfully destroys his 
neighbour's property, and wounds or kills his person, and hopes to 
escape responsibility under a false pretence of insanity ; and one who 
occasions pecuniary loss and vexation to his neighbour by a wilful 
abuse of his confidence ; in short, by any of those fraudulent prac- 
tices which are justly the objects of criminal law. We see, then, 
that the passage has no relation whatever to the offence of libelling, 
and that those who have so perverted it were as little familiar 
with the text, as imbued with the spirit of Scripture. If they had 
searched the Scriptures, they would have found, that while every de- 
scription of railing, insolence, and slander, is condemned with great 
severity,’ yet the only instances which are recorded of the infliction 
of temporal punishments on persons accused of uttering seditious 
speeches, are instances of the oppression of zxnocent persons.® 

One of the texts which are usually adduced in condemnation of evil 
speaking (Jude ix.) is, however, when correctly translated, much 
more distinctly prohibitory of the interposition of human jurisdictions, 
and the use of temporal sanctions, against the offence. For St, Michael 
is not commended for not retorting the ‘‘ railing accusation”’ of the 
devil, but because he “ did not presume to denounce on him the 
judgment of blasphemy,” but left him to be coerced by the judgment 
of the Supreme Being. Archbishop Tillotson, not adverting to the 
looseness of the translation, says, ‘‘ the angels have no disposition, 
and I believe they have no talent or faculty for railing,” and “ the 
devil would have been too hard for him (St. Michael) at railing, being 
better skilled at this weapon, and more expert at that kind of dispute.” _ 
However, we know not where to look for so perfect a human model of 





7 Ex. xxii. 28. Prov. x.18. xx.19. xxx.11,17. Ex. x. 6,7, 20. Ex.xx.16, 
Ex. xxiii. 1. Lev. xix. 16. Ps. xv. 3. 1.20. cl.5. Ex. xxii.9. Acts xxiii. 5. 
) Pet. ii. 17. 2 Pet. ii. 10. Jude 8. Tit. ii. 3. 1 Timwiii. 2, 1 Cor. vi. 10. 
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charity, wisdom, and dignity, applied to the treatment of Jibels, as in 
the following passage, which occurs in his Grace’s 42d sermon, 
preached before the King and Queen, February 25, 1694, soon after 
the expiration of the licensing act: 

And here, if I durst, I would have said a word or two concerning that 
more public sort of obloquy by /ampoons and Libels, so much in fashion in 
this witty age. But I have no mind to provoke a very terrible sort of men. 
Yet thus much I hope may be said without offence, that how much soever 
men are pleased to see others abused in this kind, yet it is always grievous 
when it comes to their own turn. However, I cannot but hope that te | 
man that impartially considers, must own it to be a rauLt of a very hig 
nature, to revile those whom God hath placed in authority over us, and to 
slander the footsteps of the Lord’s anointed; especially since it is so ex- 
pressly written, “ Thou shalt not speak evil of the rulers of thy people.” 

Having represented the great evil of this vice, it might not now be im- 
proper to say something to those who sufler byit. Are we guilty of the evil 
said of us? Let us reform, and cut off all occasions for the future; and so 
turn the malice of our enemies to our own advantage, and defeat their inten- 
tions by making so good a use of it; and then it will be well for us to have 
been evil spoken of. Are we innocent? We may so much the better bear 
it patiently ; imitating therein the pattern of our blessed Saviour, who, when 
he was reviled, reviled not again, but committed himself to him that judgeth 
righteously. We may consider likewise, that though it be a misfortune to 
be evil spoken of, it is their fault that do it, and not ours; and therefore 
should not put us into passion ; because, another man’s being injurious to me 
is no good reason why I should be uneasy to myself. We should not re- 
venge the injuries done to us; no, not upon them that do them, much less 
upon ourselves, Let no man’s provocation make thee to lose thy patience. 
Be not such a fool as to part with any one virtue, because some men are so 
malicious as to endeavour to rob thee of the reputation of all the rest. 
When men speak ill of thee, do as Plato said he would do in that case— 
Live so as that nobody may believe them.® 

Exclusive of the manifold acknowledged ambiguities of language 
which expose an author's meaning to misconstruction by the interested, 
the prejudiced, or the uncandid, such are the varieties of moral and 
intellectual constitution, and so imperfectly are these represented 
through the medium of language, that it is impossible to ascertain on 
any occasion the exact degree of force and precision with which 
words are used, or how far the minds of the writer and reader corre- 
spond. The former may have meant much less than he said; the latter 
may understand as much or more than he finds written. Thus, at the 
commencement of the American war, some were able to express the 
strongest reprobation of it, and vehemently to expatiate on its injustice 
and impolicy, without affording to the Attorney-General a good case 
to present to a jury; others, not more indignant, but less gifted with 
eloquence, were incapable of giving utterance to their feelings without 
characterising the first attacks on the provincials as murders com- 
mitted by the King’s troops,—an expression which constituted the libel 
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for which Mr. Horne was tried in 1778; who vainly pleaded, that 
members of Parliament and others had avowed the same opinion, 
though they did not condense it, as he had done, into one word. And 
while it little avails a defendant to resolve his strong and salient ex- 
pressions into others which convey the same ideas in a less startling 
manner, he is at other times charged with responsibility for the utmost 
signification, and most remote inferences, which can be tortured out 
of his expressions, Yet nothing may be farther not merely from his 
intention, but from his comprehension, than the pernicious inferences 
deduced from the premises; for some may consider to be faintly insinu- 
ated, others to be directly suggested, what was not for a moment in 
the author’s contemplation. To such virtual libellers we may apply 
what Heoker says of those who pretended that certain Gentiles might 
be esteemed virtually Christians: 

Might we not with as good a colour of reason defend, that every plough- 
man hath all the sciences wherein philosophers have excelled? For no 
man is ignorant of their first principles, which do virtually contain whatso- 
ever by natural means is or can be known. Yea, might we not with as 
great reason affirm, that a man may put three mighty oaks wheresoever three 
acorns may be put? For, virtually, an acorn is an oak,!° 

And also what he says of virtual heretics— 

Many are partakers of the errors which are not of the heresy of the 
Church of Rome. The people, following the conduct of their guides, and 
observing as they did, exactly, that which was preetnn thought they did 
God good service, when indeed they did dishonour him. This was their 
error; but the heresy of the Church of Rome, their dogmatical positions oppo- 
site unto Christian truth, what one man amongst ten thousand did ever under- 
stand? Of them which understand Roman heresies, and allow them, all 
are not alike partakers in the action of allowing. Some allow them as the 
first founders and establishers of them; which crime toucheth none but their 
Popes and Councils; the people are clear and free from this. Of them 
which maintain Popish heresies, not as authors but as receivers of them from 
others, all maintain them not as masters. In this are not the people par- 
takers neither, but only the predicants and schoolmen.'! 


It is not to be doubted that Locke had the above passage in view 
when he wrote the following development of it : 


Notwithstanding the great noise that is made in the world about errors 
and opinions, I must do mankind that Wight to say, éhere are not so many 
men in errors and wrong opinions as is commonly supp-sed. Not that I think 
they embrace the truth; but indeed because concerning those doctrines 
they keep such a stir about, they have no thought, no opinion at all. For if 
any one should a little cateehise the greatest part of the partizans of most 
of the sects in the world, he would not find concerning those matters they 
are so zealous for, that they have any opinion of their own; much less 
would he have reason to think that they took them upon the examination 
of arguments and appearance of probability. They are resolved to stick to 
a party that education or interest has engaged them in; and there, like the 
common soldiers of an army, show their courage and warmth as their 
leaders direct, without ever examining, or so much as knowing the cause 
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they contend for. Ifa man’s life shows that he has no serious regard for 
religion, for what reason should we think that he beats his head about the 
opinions of his church, and troubles himself to examine the grounds of 
this or that doctrine? "Tis enough for him to obey his leaders, to have his 
hand and his tongue ready for the support of the common cause, and 
thereby approve himself to those who can give him credit, préferment, and 
protection in that society. Thus men become combatants for those opinions 
they were never convinced of; no, nor ever had so much as floating in 
their heads ; and though one cannot say that there are fewer improbable or 
erroneous opinions in the world than there are, yet this is certain, there are 
fewer that actually assent to them, and mistake them for truths, than is 
imagined,!* 

It has been said that— 

If these remarks of Locke’s were duly weighed, they would have a ten- 
dency to abridge the number of controversial writers, and to encourage 
philosophers to attempt the improvement of mankind, rather by adding to 
the stock of useful knowledge, than by waging a direct war with prejudices 
which have less root in the understanding than in the interests and passions 
of their abettors.'5 


May we not deduce from them a more important lesson, as 
evincing the folly and injustice of waging a judicial war against 
political heresies, which exert so little independent influence on the 
conduct of those who maintain them, or of those to whom they are 
addressed ? The attempt to limit the number of controversial writers 
by such suggestions, would, indeed, be as vain as the interposition of 
force is inadmissible ; for no set of men can arrogate to themselves the 
designation of ‘philosophers who add to the stock of useful know- 
ledge,” while they segregate themselves from others whom they suppose 
to be blindly subjected to the dominion of ‘‘ prejudices.” Who shall 
be considered to have added, and what shall be considered an addi- 
tion, to the stock of useful knowledge, must always abide the test, 
and be determined by the result of more or less protracted public 
discussion. 

If so much difficulty attend the discovery of the exact state of the 
anthor’s mind, with how much more diflidence ought we to pronounce 
on the motives of the printer and publisher! The agency of the 
latter no more implies concurrence in the sentiments of the former, 
than the animated exertions of a barrister imply a community of feel- 
ing with his client. The printer and publisher divide their moral 
responsibility with the multitude of other booksellers and individuals 
who sell and lend the offensive book, without deriving any benefit 
from the maxim, Quicquid multis peccatur, multum. That their 
sole motive may be pecuniary gain, would be no extenuation, if the 
criminality of the act in which they had participated were easily and 
clearly discernible, so as to demonstrate wilful participation in a 
guilty purpose. But no such demonstration can be obtained in the 
case supposed ; the printer and publisher may be invincibly persuaded 
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that the publication for which they are arraigned, instead of censure, 
is deserving of universal approbation; or that, if censurable, it is at 
least harmless, and ‘‘ breaks no bones.” Nevertheless, the law 
makes no distinction between author and publisher! The latter is 
criminally answerable for the errors of the former, though he may 
not have read, nor seen, nor heard of the book sold in his shop. It 
was the avowed policy of Lord Mansfield to encourage the prosecution 
of publishers rather than of authors; and during his long reign that 
policy was carried on to a greater extent than it has been since, 
though more frequently baffled by the firmness of juries than suc- 
cessful in the attainment of its object. 

A third argument in support of the proposition, may be drawn 
from the inefficacy of any restraints short of unqualified despotism to 
prevent the publication of libels, This topic has been insisted on by 
some writers for the purpose of recommending toleration, and by 
others, to show the expediency of circumscribing liberty by more 
rigorous restrictions and more terrible examples. ‘Thus, Dr. Johnson 
observes, though punishment “ may crush the author,” yet it ‘ pro- 
motes the book,” as an inducement to the imposition of a censorship. 
On the other hand, when Milton compares projects for licensing the 
press to ‘‘ the exploit of that gallant man, who thought to pound up 
the crows by shutting his park gate,” it is to assert and justify the 
liberty of unlicensed printing. And notwithstanding the degree of 
countenance which Lord Bacon has given to the errors of his time 
respecting the doctrine of constructive treason, and the iniquitous pro- 
ceedings of the court of Star-Chamber, there are passages in his 
works which savour of a plenitude of toleration for which the nine- 
teenth ceutury is not yet ripe, but which seems much more in har- 
mony with the magnanimity and sublime anticipations of that great 
man, than those weak compliances, which are less themes of reproach 
than subjects of regret to his posterity. Thus he declares, that “a 
prohibited writing is thought to be a certain spark of truth, that flies 
in the face of them who seek to tread it out.” And having related, 
with implied approbation, the execution of Sir W. Stanley, tor words 
spoken in private conversation over-ruling the King's title, either by 
the line of Lancaster, or by act of parliament, he proceeds : 


But the fall of this great man, being in so high authority and favour, as 
was thought, with the King; and the manner of carriage of the business, as 
if there had been secret inquisition upon him for a great time before; and 
the cause for which he suffered, which was for little more than saying, in 
effect, that the title of York was better than the title of Lancaster, which 
was the case of almost every man, at the least in opinion, was matter of 
great terror amongst all the King’s servants and subjects ; insomuch, as no 
man almost thought himself secure, and men durst scarce commune or talk 
one with another, but there was a general diffidence every where: which 
nevertheless made the King rather more absolute than more safe. For bleed- 
ing inwards, and shut vapours, strangle soonest and oppress most. Here- 
upon presently came forth swarms and volleys of libels, which are the gusts 
of LIBERTY OF SPEECH RESTRAINED, and the females of sedition, containing 
bitter invectives and slanders against the King and some of the council ; 
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for the contriving and dispersing whereof, after great diligence and in- 
quiry, five mean persons were caught up and executed,'* 

Before the spirit of a nation is utterly broken, such cruelties are not 
merely gratuitous, but generate that very reaction which it is their 
purpose to subdue. It is while the contest between freedom and 
slavery is still maintained,—while the blood of martyrs continues to 
foster the cause for which it was shed, that punitis ingeniis gliscit 
auctoritas :'° for Tacitus was compelled to record, that despotism had 
so completely triumphed over Roman virtue, as to leave neither 
writers nor readers among them. ‘‘ Dedimus profectd grande patientize 
documentum, et sicut vetus ztas vidit, quid ultimum in libertate esset, 
ita nos quid in servitute, adempto per inquisitiones, et loquendi 
audiendique commercio.” '° 

It is, therefore, a vain hope to dissuade those who are armed with 
power, from encroachments on the liberty of the press, by urging the 
impossibility of the evil against which they combat. Nay, it may be 
questioned whether the progress of national decline is not more rapid 
than national advancement. ‘‘ Ut corpora lente augescunt, citd ex- 
stinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque oppresseris facilius, quam revoca- 
veris. Subit quippe etiam ipsius inertize dulcedo: et invisa primd 
desidia, postremo amatur.”'’ And though Englishmen and their 
ofispring have afforded the most splendid examples of successful 
resistance to arbitrary power, yet there was a time, even in England, 
respecting which it is still disputed whether more skilful manage- 
ment on the part of the tyrant might not have consigned the nation 
to a long night of slavery. The affirmative side of this question is 
favoured by the great steps taken by Charles II. and his successor, 
the disuse of Parliament, the censorship of the press, and the judicial 
slaughter of all who seemed to meditate designs, or to harbour thoughts 
of resistance. On this subject, the judgment of contemporary writers 
may be entitled to more weight than the speculations of men far re- 
moved in time from the persons and events of which they treat; and, 
therefore, we submit the following extract from one who wrote a few 
years after the Revolution : 

It is so far from being impossible that a people may be thus imposed on 
to their utter ruin, that it is probable another generation, seeing nothing 
but the royal prerogative highly magnified, may be bred up with the opinion 
of being born slaves. And were we not almost brought to that pass in the 
late reigns, when nothing came out with allowance, but what was to justify 
such opinions? And if some good men, especially about the time of the 
Revolution, had not had the courage privately to print some treatises, not 
to mention the Prince of Orange’s Phird [or } ogrew Declaration, to 
undeceive the people, and to make them see the fatal consequences of 
those doctrines which, by the restraint of the press, passed for divine and 
sacred truths, the nation had tamely submitted to the yoke. And as it 
cannot be denied but that those papers, in a great measure, opened our 
eyes, so it may justly be hoped that none who saw the miserable condition 
that the act for regulating the press would have brought us into, will be 
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instrumental in re-establishing that law. . . . Had not the late King tacked 
popery to slavery, he might, with the greatest ease imaginable, have enslaved 
us; and methinks the danger we have so miraculously. escaped should 
fright us from ever enacting any of those methods into a law that so much 
contributed to that danger. '® 





To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, April 4, 1826, 
Tue following Lines, written on a sad occasion, of which I have 
still too lively a recollection, were found among the papers of a literary 
friend; and as they have never been in print, | beg leave to offer 
them to your acceptance. 
SEXAGENARIUS. 


LINES 


Written October 1810, on reading the appointment of the (Valthamstow to sail 
again for India. 


** Sunt lachryme rerum,” 


Go, ship! unheeded now, though once so dear, 
Wafting o’er India’s seas my venturous boy ; 
g y 
A father’s friendly voice no more to hear, 
No more a mother’s tenderest cares to employ. 


The brothers’ sports, the sisters’ flow of sou/, 
To join no more in sweet domestic bands,— 
For these, a naval despot’s harsh control, 
A stranger’s reckless gaze in foreign lands. 


And when for England bent with prosperous course, 
Dear scenes of home gay flattering fancy gave, 

To fall, subdued by fever’s rapid force ; 
His destined home, alas! a watery grave. 


Go, ship! unheeded now; yet speed thy way, 
While some fond parent waits a son’s return ; 

As late, with hope, I sooth’d each hour’s delay, 
Nor thought my child had reach’d another bourn ; 


That bourn from which no voyager shall come, 
Till Time’s tempestuous seasons all are fled, 

Till a Redeemer’s voice unclose the tomb, 
And, powerful, bid the sea resign its dead, 


Yet, as my swift-wing’d moments swifter fly, 
By cares and ills impell’d, till life be o’er, 

May faith repress affection’s rising sigh, 
Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 








18 A Letter to a Member of Parliament, showing that a restraint on the 
press is inconsistent with the Protestant religion, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the nation.—5. Parl, Hist. App. No, 13, 
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COLONEL LEAKE’S OUTLINE OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION.! 


Tue interest which the Greek revolution excited, when it first 
broke forth, has now almost entirely subsided, or is kept alive in the 
breasts of those few only who think calmly and feel powerfully in 
times of political perturbation. The fanciful and the imaginative, 
perpetually aiming a roving arrow at novelty, have now passed from 
this topic, as the bee from an exhausted honey-comb, to touch some- 
thing more fresh or more in fashion. One meets with very few Son- 
nets now, or Stanzas, to Greece, or the names which her language 
and literature have sanctified. The popular topic is continually 
changing. But those minds which immediately grow tired of a sub- 
ject so soon as it begins to be familiar with the public, are more fas- 
tidious, perhaps, than wise ; for though peculiarly susceptible hearts 
may love at first sight, yet there are but few, we imagine, who com- 
prehend the bearings of a political question so rapidly. Things must 
come before us again and again, be viewed, now in this light, and 
then in that, and have the benefit of many interpreters, before they can 
makes themselves understood. The public, indeed, and the far greater 
part of those who undertake to think and feel for the public, are, at 
present, very much in the situation of the Lord Chancellor, having a 
great many more cases before them than they can ever pass judgment 
on. However, when a man imagines he has any thing interesting to 
say, it is to this court, occupied as it is, that he must come; and 
though, in explaining the eternal interests of his species, his voice 
should be drowned by the clamour of less dignified advocates, still he 
must have patience, and be content to gain an audience of the public 
when it has despatched its more importunate suitors. These suitors, 
too, it should be remembered, are more vociferous and eager to be 
heard, in proportion to the transitoriness of their ideas, and are borne 
with through pity of their necessities, as we tolerate, even on the 
Sabbath, those who supply the immediate wants of the community 
with perishable commodities ; while authors and artists, whose works 
will keep, are indulged with no such liberty. 

Nevertheless, the hasty and crude productions, to which every 
important political event is sure immediately to give rise, are by no 
means those which should first occupy the attention of critics, who 
know how difficult a thing it is to judge correctly of style and com- 
position. ‘The greater number of those books which have appeared 
on the Greek revolution, have seldom, it is true, been regarded as 
literary compositions, but merely as rude memorials of current events, 
written, not to acquire the fame of an author, but merely to satisfy 
the ardent curiosity of the public. To say how far they were capable 
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or incapable of doing so, was, therefore, all that was required of re- 
viewers. We have now, however, a right to expect works of a dif- 
ferent sort on Greece; works aiming at the dignity of historical 
compositions, displaying judgment and research, and, in turn, de- 
manding much greater attention from those who examine them. 

Colonel Leake’s ‘ Outline of the Greek Revolution,’ though a little 
too brief, is something of this kind. It depicts with great force, and, 
apparently, with fidelity, the energetic beginnings of the struggle, 
and the characters of the parties engaged in it. It likewise accounts 
very rationally for the unfavourable view which most travellers have 
given of the modern Greeks: seeing the corruptest part of the whole 
community, and rarely forming a just estimate even of these, for 
want of a sufficient knowledge of the language of the country, and 
time to be reconciled to its peculiarities, they have caricatured, not 
painted, the Greeks, and thus generated in Western Europe an idea 
of that people which is totally false. To become acquainted with 
their real character, travellers should deviate into the most unfre- 
quented parts of the country, where the least admixture of Turkish 
population exists, and more especially into the mountains, for there 
the conquerors never exerted a very powerful influence. The fol- 
lowing passages regarding the Greek peasant, and the general popu- 
lation of the more unfrequented districts, are well worth the attention 
of the reader, as perhaps they may help to remove the false notions 
propagated by less impartial writers : 

In every part of Greece the peasant’s family derives some resource from 
the spinning of cotton and wool, and from the weaving of the coarse stuffs 
which serve for the greater part of their dress and furniture; and though 
his condition upon the whole is miserable, he is in general industrious, 
much attached to his family, anxious for the education of his children, and 
equal, if not superior, in intelligence to the peasantry of the most civilized 
countries of Europe. 

The most remarkable contrast to the inhabitants of the plains of Greece, 
is to be found in those islands of the /®gean sea where there are no 
Turkish inhabitants, and in the mountainous parts of Crete, of Laconia, 
Arcadia, Atolia, Locris, Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia. Here the 
Greeks bear the most striking resemblance, both in their virtues and defects, 
to their illustrious ancestors, as we find them depicted in antient history— 
industrious, hardy, enterprizing, heroic, ardently attached to their homes 
and native country, living upon little, or lovers of wine and gaiety as the oc- 
casion prompts ; sanguine, quick, ingenious, imitative, but vain, inconstant, 
envious, treacherous and turbulent. In some of the more mountainous 
parts of Greece, villages, and even whole districts, were left to their own 
management, or rather to that of acknowledged primates, who were 
responsible for the payment of the ordinary contributions, and who generally 
farmed those taxes from the Turkish government. In some parts of the 
mountains, not even the kharadj, or capitation, was regularly paid. In all 
these places, the principal heads of families had some share in the govern- 
ment, and the executive power was generally in the hands of those who 
had the greatest riches or most extensive connexions. As usually occurs 
in this form of society, the neighbouring villages, or the leading families in 
a village, were often engaged in quarrels, which had the important effect 
of inuring them to the use of arms. 
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In all accounts of modern Greece, the Albanians always make a 
prominent figure, and very justly, considering the part they have long 
acted in that country. Their character, however, and manners, as 
well as their origin, have been but imperfectly understood, as few 
travellers choose to trust themselves among such apostates and bar- 
barians. We extract what Colonel Leake has said of their character 
and apostacy, which greatly contributed, he thinks, to retard the pro- 
gress of Greece towards freedom : 

The Albanians, on the other hand, who are the remains of the antient 
Illyrians, a race in all times very inferior to the Greeks in the scale of 
humanity and civilization, and among whom Christianity had probably 
never taken a very deep root, have shown a much slighter regard for their 
religion since the period of the Ottoman invasion, although they have not 
had that degree of excuse for their apostacy, which the complete subjuga- 
tion of some parts of Greece may be thought to have afforded to the Greeks. 
Half the Albanian nation has relinquished the Christian faith for that of 
Mohammed. The poverty of the soil prompting a large portion of the 
people to seek a subsistence abroad, and the military habits acquired in 
their domestic wars leading the greater part of them to prefer the profession 
of arms, their reputation as soldiers has increased as the Osmanlys have 
degenerated, until they have become the only effective infantry in the 
Turkish dominions, and are to be found in the service of almost every 
Turkish chieftain in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

This enterprizing, poor, and mercenary people was not slow in perceiving 
the advantages attached to a conformity with the governing religion ; that 
it opened to them a road to all the distinctions which the Ottoman govern- 
ment affords, or at least that it facilitated the acquisition of a fortune, with 
which they might retire to their native mountains. Some of the chieftains, 
supported by their followers, obtained possession of small districts in 
Northern Greece, and even in the Moréa; while others endeavoured to 
increase their power and possessions in Albania, where these acquisitions 
being generally made at the expense of their Christian neighbours, nu- 
merous families of the latter were forced to emigrate into Greece and other 
parts of Turkey in pursuit of subsistence by trade or agriculture; while 
others, sometimes by whole districts at a time, converted their churches 
into mosques, made peace with their Moslem neighbours, retained their 

ossessions, and became partakers of the advantages enjoyed by the pro- 
ession of the Islam. 

The apostacy of Albania having advanced in an increasing ratio, its 
effects have been most felt in the last half century, or at the same time that 
the moral and political changes, which we have already described in the 
Greeks, have been most remarkable. When it is considered therefore that, 
in this period, insurrections encouraged by an enemy of the Porte, have 
twice been quelled chiefly by the Musulman Albanians, and that the 
military strength of the Turkish government in Greece has of late years 
been derived almost entirely from them, it seems evident, that it is to the 
conversion of so large a proportion of the Albanian nation to the faith of 
Mohammed, that the Porte is indebted for having so long been able to 
maintain any degree of authority over Greece. 

However the Turks may despise the Albanians as Moslems; however 
they may detest them for their superiority in military qualities, and for the 
success with which their chieftains have generally maintained, in defiance of 
the Porte, their acquired authority in Greece and Albania, the community 
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of religious interests which unites all classes of Mohammedans against 
Christianity, has a corresponding political effect here as well as in every 
part of the Musulman world; for it cannot be doubted that the union of 
the Ottoman empire has been not less supported by the common fear and 
common hatred of Christians, entertained by the followers of Mohammed, 
all of whom, to the westward of Persia, look to the Sultan as the head of 
the church, than by the mutual jealousies of the great powers of Europe. 

It will readily be supposed, from what has been stated, that the far 
greater part of the Albanian soldiers in the service of the Porte, or of the 
provincial governors in European Turkey, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Barbary, 
are Mohammedans. 

Some Christian tribes, especially the Roman Catholics of the north of 
Albania, are occasionally found in that situation: but, in general, the 
Christian Albanian soldiers have either remained at home for the defence 
of their native districts, or have entered into the service of the Greek go- 
vernors of the Ultra-Danubian provinces, or have joined the bands of rob- 
bers which infest various parts of European Turkey, or have been united to 
the Armatoli and Kleftes of Greece. 


The first siege of Tripolitza, and the gradual growth of confidence 
among the Greeks, who had been so long used to dread the Turks as 
masters, are very excellently described. Taught by daily experience 
to estimate justly the courage and capacity of their enemy, the Greeks 
approached nearer and nearer to the city, repressed the excursions of 
the Ottoman cavalry, cut off their resources, reduced them to dis- 
tress, and at length carried the place by storm : 


The capture of Monemvasia and Ned-kastro, or Navarin, by the insur- 
gents, in the beginning of August 1821, was followed by the investment of 
Tripolitza ; of which operation, Ypsilanti, by virtue of his rank in the Russian 
service, assumed the management as far as that was possible among such a 
rabble, disobedient even to their native leaders, and still less likely to sub- 
mit to a young man of whom those leaders were jealous. 

Tripolitza, situated at the foot of Mount Menalus on the edge of the plain 
which contained the antient cities of Tegea, Pallantium, and Mantineia, 
was surrounded with a slight wall, flanked by towers at long intervals. At 
the south-western end a small citadel occupies a height, which is connected 
with the last falls of the mountain. In the towers and citadel were about 
fifty pieces of cannon, served by a company of artillerymen from Constanti- 
nople. Besides its own population of about 25,000, the town contained 
the Turkish refugees of Londari, with their families, and almost the entire 
population of. Bardunia, a part of Mount Taygetus, which, like Lalla, near 
Olympia, had been colonized by Mohammedan Albanians. In addition to 
the armed men of these several people, were three or four thousand in the 
service of Khurshid Pasha, governor of the Moréa, about half of whom were 
Albanians. The command, if command it could be called, was in the hands 
of the kihaya, or lieutenant of Khurshid, the pasha himself having, by order 
of the Porte, joined the army before Ioannina, leaving his family at Tripo- 
litza. 

The Greeks at first were very inferior in numbers to their opponents ; 
they had no cavalry ; many of them were scarcely armed, and their be- 
sieging artillery consisted only of five or six cannon and two mortars, 
wretchedly deficient in their appurtenances,and managed by a few European 
adventurers. Under such circumstances, it is obvious that the best hopes 
of the Greeks were founded on cutting off the supplies of the town, But 
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their opponents had a formidable cavalry, and few of the Greeks were yet 
superior to that innate dread of their late masters, which had made them, 
on some late occasions, fly from about one-tenth of their number of the 
Turkish horsemen. At first, collected in irregular bodies under their 
several chieftains, they occupied the slopes of Mount Manalus. By degrees 
they approached nearer to the walls, took advantage of the cover afforded 
by the heights near the citadel, placed their ordnance in battery on the 
most commanding part of the hills, and at length, as their numbers and 
confidence increased, they effected a lodgment in some ruined villages in 
the plain to the eastward of the city; and having thus prevented the 
Turkish cavalry from foraging at a distance from the. walls, the distress 
both of the garrison and inhabitants soon became excessive. 

In the middle of September, the besieged were encouraged in their 
resistance by the intelligence of the arrival of the Turkish fleet, which, after 
making an unsuccessful attempt upon Kalamata, and, after throwing sup- 
plies into Mothdéni and Koréni, had heen joined at Patre by some Algerine 
ships, as well as by the Kapitana Bay or Commodore, who had been em- 
ployed on the coast of Epirus against Aly, and who brought a body of 
Albanians to Patre. The besieged soon discovered, however, that little 
hope of succour was to be derived from that quarter, for Ypsilanti having 
proceeded to occupy the Arcadian passes towards Patra, no attempt was 
made from thence to relieve Tripolitza, and its investment was never inter- 
rupted. One cause of this inactivity on the part of the Turkish commander 
was the failure of the attempt, which had been made in the early part of the 
month by their army in Thessaly, to penetrate into Beotia. They had been 
met by the insurgents at Fondana, in the pass of Mount Cnemis, leading 
from the head of the Maliac gulf into Phocis, and had been obliged to 
retreat with considerable loss; no hope remained, therefore, of any co- 
operation by the way of the Isthmus. 

As the distresses of the besieged increased, so also did the disagreements 
among their several leaders. Attempts were made to enter into a treaty of 
capitulation, but the absence of Ypsilanti, and of the Europeans who ac- 
companied him, having put an end to the little resemblance to a regular 
army, which had before existed, it was impossible to arrange any terms in 
which the besieged could have the smallest confidence. From this time 
there seems to have been an end to all discipline and concert of measures 
on both sides. The principal men of the city thought only of saving them- 
selves and familes, and the Greek chiefs of turning the circumstances to 
their personal advantage. The Albanians in the service of Khurshid made 
a separate agreement for their unmolested return to Albania. Several rich 
Turks and Jews purchased the promise of a safe conduct from Kolokotréni 
and Mavromikhali; but these, though they received the price of their en- 
gagements, were never able to execute them. On the 5th of October, some 
of their followers, having discovered what was passing, and being resolved 
not to be defrauded of their expected plunder by the selfish avidity of their 
leaders, assaulted the walls on the northern side, and were speedily fol- 
lowed into the city by all the besieging forces. 

It is known that great atrocities were perpetrated on this occasion 
by the Greeks; for whatever they have done amiss has found very 
careful chroniclers in this country: but, says Colonel Leake, 

If the savage customs engendered by long submission to an Oriental yoke 
appear at this period of the contest in all their deformity, the subsequent 
history of the insurrection seems to indicate, that they are already giving 
way to the effects of a consciousness of the dignity of the new position 
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which the people is assuming: it can hardly be doubted, that these senti- 
ments, combined with a better knowledge of regular warfare, which the 
volunteers from civilized Europe will introduce among them, together with 
a longer practice of war, which cannot fail to call forth the nobler qualities 
of the people, will cause the selfishness and cruelty of the robber gradually 
to give ro to a conduct more liberal, and to a more patriotic and en-~ 
lightene feeling for the general welfare of Gréece. 

Every person in Europe has some notion of the relative situation of 
the Greeks and Turks on the breaking out of the war; but few, per- 
haps, understand correctly the nature of the difficulties which originally 
stood in the way of Grecian emancipation. Those which have since 
Sprung up from quarters where they were least to be expected, were 
of course not contemplated by Colonel Leake in the following passage, 
in which he balances the chances the Greeks had of success in the 
beginning of 1822: 

The spring of 1822 was the crisis of Grecian liberty, and its cause ap- 
peared to many persons little better than desperate. On one side was a 
power larger in extent of territory than any in Europe; which had main- 
tained its station, for near four centuries, in one of the most commanding 
positions in the world; whose integrity was admitted by all the other great 
powers to be essential to the general peace ; ready, by the nature of its 
government, to enter upon war at a short notice, and furnished with all the 
fiscal, military, and naval establishments of a monarchy of long standing. 
On the other, were the inhabitants of a small province of this extensive em- 
pire, without any central authority, without cavalry, artillery, magazines, 
hospitals, or military chest ; whose whole military force, in short, consisted 
only of a rude undisciplined infantry, armed with an awkward long musket, 
to which was added, according to the circumstances of the individual, pis- 
tols, a dagger, or a sword ; ignorant of the use of the bayonet, acknowledg- 
ing no discipline, and more uninstructed in war as an art than the Greeks 
of the heroic ages; led, indeed, by men possessing courage and enterprize, 
and some of the essential qualifications of command, but who were scarcely 
less ignorant and unenlightened than their soldiers, and too selfish to lose 
any opportunity of enriching themselves, or to preserve that harmony with 
the other leading men, which was so necessary in the dangerous position of 
the country. 

There were circumstances, however, which rendered the inequality 
between the two parties more apparent than real; and there were others 
which, although more distant, perhaps, in their effects, are so powerful, that 
they will probably have the effect of excluding the Turks from the Pelopon- 
nesus for ever, and may even ultimately expel them from Europe. 

Among the former may be reckoned the degeneracy of the present race of 
Turks as soldiers; the ignorance and inexperience of their commanders, 
often raised from situations the least fitted to give military knowledge; the 
total want of subordinate staff officers, or of officers of any kind qualified 
for the conduct of a campaign ; their deficiency in any organized system of 
supplies in the field ; the corruption of the government in every gradation ; 
and, though last, not least, the poverty of the Porte, which has long dis- 
abled it from supporting a corps of Janissaries much greater than is neces- 
sary for the garrisons of the empire; thus leaving an army in the field to 
depend principally for its numbers upon the followers of the provincial 
governors, added to the feudal and local militia, who, from antient custom, 
are exempted from keeping the field between November and May, and who 
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never fail to return home in the winter. And hence it has occurred that, 
for many years past, the Porte has been unable, except, perhaps, on the 
northern frontier, where are the principal garrisons of the Janissaries, to 
keep together an army of 10,000 men for more than six months, or even for 
a shorter time, unless when plunder is immediately in view. So great, 
nevertheless, are the resources of such an extensive empire as Turkey in 
supplying its yearly losses, and in thus enabling the government to repeat 
its attacks indefinitely, that its deficiencies might not have much affected 
the final result against a people more unprovided than themselves, had not 
that people been a Christian nation, and situated on the borders of Christian 
Europe, where religious sympathy, although it may not have been very 
warmly felt at first, must at length be excited as the contest proceeds, and 
from whence assistance will, at first secretly, and at last openly, be afforded 
to struggling fellow-Christians, until public opinion throughout Europe 
macy identify the success of the insurrection with the cause of Christianity 
itself. 

While the Greeks show a remarkable quickness in adopting the improve- 
ments of European art and science, of which we have a striking example 
in the use they have already made of fireships ; the Turks, whose patriotism 
chiefly shows itself in bigotry and the persecution of all other religions, and 
whose government, however desirous, has always found it impossible to 
give the necessary encouragement and protection to Europeans willing to 
assist them with their military skill, will be left to its own exertions, and the 
precarious aid of the Musulman powers of Africa. 

It is obvious that a contest between two people such as we have just 
described, cannot resemble war as it is carried on between two of the civi- 
lized nations of Europe, equally practised in the art of war, and equally 
provided with its materials. A people possessing only an irregular in- 
fantry, cannot meet cavalry and artillery in the plains, but however adven- 
turous they may be, are of necessity reduced to a defensive war in their 
own mountains. In like manner, the merchant brigs and polaeceas of the 
Greeks, though well manned and skilfully conducted, cannot be expected 
to place themselves alongside the two-decked ships and frigates of the 
Turks. Many persons who have not considered these circumstances, have 
ascribed to a want of courage and enterprize on the part of the Greeks, that 
which has been the inevitable consequence of the military position and 
resources of the two people. 

In the beginning of 1822, the Greeks had already begun to feel the benefit 
of some of their advantages ; the good wishes and good offices of the people 
of Europe were shown by meetings in various countries to assist the cause 
with officers, ammunition, and money; while the unanimity which the 
hope of liberty, and a single year of suecessful insurrection had excited in 
the nation itself, was no less manifested by the assemblage of deputies from 
every part of insurgent Greece, who, having met at Piadha, in the Epi- 
dauria, on the 1st January 1822, promulgated their independence, and 
instituted a provisional constitution. 


Former works having occasionally led us to give some detail of the 
events which have taken place in Greece, we shall entirely abstain 
from citing any of Colonel Leake’s narrative. Besides, it is never 
desirable, when a work is in itself brief and ably written, to attempt 
a naked sketch of what it unfolds ; that would be to convert a review 
into a table of contents, and to injure both author and reader. Both 
outlipes and extracts are designed merely to show, either that a book 
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is worth purchasing, or that it is not; and in both cases, extracts 
impartially chosen are most to be relied on: for in making an outline 
of a work, the critic may give it almost any turn he chooses ; whereas, 
in extracts, though they be the disjecta membra of an author, the 
genuine production is partly visible. On this account, whenever we 
believe it not necessary to enter into a formal dissertation on the sub- 
ject of a work, which it very seldom is, we content ourselves with ex- 
tracting a few passages indicative of the author’s capacity and style, 
and praise or discommend the work as it seems to deserve. 

Perhaps it may be somewhat premature to speculate on the govern- 
ment which Greece should choose for herself, before it is quite certain 
that she shall possess a government of any kind ; but still it is worth 
while to know what form of government judicious men think best 
suited to her exigencies. ‘There has, however, been great diversity of 
opinion on this subject, some recommending monarchy, some re- 
publicanism ; but we observe that both Colonel Stanhope and Colonel 
Leake are among the latter; and this we think a strong argument 
that the opinion is well founded. However, the passage of the work 
before us, in which Colonel Leake states his sentiments, and his 
reasons for entertaining them, shall be laid before the reader; 
though we will venture to differ with the writer in respect to the inti- 
mate connexion which he believes to exist between the “ physical 
conformation and geographical position” of a country, and the form 
of government suited to its inhabitants. Our opinion is, that liberty, 
or, if the reader pleases, republicanism, is best suited to all countries, 
their physical conformation and geographical position notwithstanding. 
But let the Colonel speak : 


Although a republic may not be the mode of government under which a 
successful insurrection most speedily settles inte good order, as the example 
of Spanish America has sufficiently shown, we must admit that it seems to 
be the most natural government for such a country as Greece; that as 
physical conformation and geographical position are the primary causes of 
the permanent form of the social system of every nation—thus giving a 
limited monarchy to the sea-girt England, a more military executive to the 
extensive land-frontier of France, and a federacy of republics to the moun- 
tains of Switzerland—so a social compact somewhat similar to’ that of the 
latter country, securing a central authority sufficient for maintaining the 
foreign relations of Greece, and for directing the national security, but 
leaving much to be executed by the local government of each island or 
province, appears to be that which would be the best adapted to the moun- 
tainous intersections, the commercial coasts, the numerous islands of 
Greece, and to the great variety which those peculiarities have caused in 
climate, productions, manners, occupations and interests. The example of 
antient history, and the very general feeling of the people, as shown in 
their almost spontaneous assemblage from the several islands and districts 
in congress, seem to concur in indicating that Greece, if she succeeds in 
establishing her liberation, is destined to be a federative republic. But it 
cannot be concealed, at the same time, that this republican tendency causes 
the situation of the people, at the present moment, tobe still more beset 
with difficulties than it would otherwise be, by rendering less easy that 
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ability to maintain order which must precede the acknowledgment of their 
independence by civilized Europe ; for it is to the same physical peculiari- 
ties of the country which have just been alluded to, that we may trace the 
real origin of that craciades and d:xdvo1a, that spirit of faction and dissen- 
sion, which characterized the antient Greeks, and which has been con- 
spicuous from the beginning of the present contest, preventing the exertions 
of the best men from having a full effect, suppressing all combination of 
useful measures, impeding the formation of a central authority, and leaving 
success to depend upon the rude uncombined exertions of the national 
will. 

But if the Greeks have shown a want of union as great as that of their 
ancestors at the time of the Persian invasion, it cannot be denied that the 
difficulties of their situation are infinitely greater; and that while the con- 
test in which they are engaged is still more truly an érip wdvrwy ayoév, than 
when these words formed part of the song of the Greeks, as they advanced 
to battle at Salamis, their previous condition has left them little hope of 
finding among themselves any of those great characters, which led their 
ancestors to victory and peace. 


Connected with the progress of the Greek revolution, is a subject 
which we feel some repugnance to touch upon, so disgraceful is it to 
Christendom and civilization ; we allude to the presence of French 
officers in the army of the Egyptian Pasha. Previously to the inter- 
ference of Mohammed Ali, there was great reason to believe that the 
Greeks would be able speedily to establish their independence; and 
even when it was known that he was actively engaged against them, 
no great detriment to the Grecian cause was expected from that cir- 
cumstance ; but so soon as the news that European officers commanded 
and disciplined his forces arrived, every friend to Grecian freedom 
perceived that the chances were vastly multiplied against its establish- 
ment. However, though the cause of the Greeks was deeply wounded 
by this blow, it did not at first appear that any thing more than pri- 
vate baseness and avarice had been concerned in inflicting it, and it 
was therefore hoped that the injury, however great, would leave the 
national honour of every European nation untouched. But was it 
possible for mischief to be hatched in Europe against the liberties of 
mankind without a Bourbon being concerned in it? The French 
Government plainly countenance the mercenary and dishonourable 
conduct of its military officers; and, moreover, heaps tenfold disgrace 
on themselves by participating in the vile gains acquired by draining 
out the life-blood of a brave people, France has stooped to become 
the arsenal of the Pasha of Egypt; Charles X. is now the purveyor 
and dock-master of Mohammed Ali; and therefore it is no wonder 
that French officers are to be found sufficiently degraded to become 
his hirelings in Greece. But, at bottom, there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in the conduct of these officers ; for accustomed under Napoleon 
to be the instruments of despotism, they merely pass from the service 
of one despot to another, still hoping by every change to acquire 
additional wealth, the only object kept steadily in view by such de- 
graded instruments. 
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It is quite evident that the French Government likewise is, what 
it is accused of being—the accomplice of Mohammed Ali in his war 
against Christianity in Greece. But his Most Christian Majesty is 
somewhat ashamed of his colleague ; for, in shipping off his officers 
and chests of arms, he does so far respect public opinion as to perpe- 
trate his meanness clandestinely. When ships of the royal French 
navy sail to Alexandria, their appointments and ammunition are 
increased, and the surplus artillery, muskets, &c., are consigned to 
the Moslem. Chests of arms also, destined for Egypt, are sometimes 
sent to Marseilles, but afterwards shipped from a different port, that 
the consignment may remain secret. This is broadly asserted in the 
most respectable French papers, and the Government have not ven- 
tured to contradict it. 

To this dishonourable conduct of France, the late ill success of the 
Greek arms is to be attributed ; but its intentions, even to the Pasha 
himself, are suspected of being treacherous and hollow; for although 
Colonel Leake does not positively assert that it has any ambitious 
designs upon Egypt itself, he seems to consider the thing by no means 
improbable : 


The influx of French officers into Egypt may lead to important conse- 
quences, unless Mehmet Aly should take the alarm, before the Europeans 
have made such a progress in organizing an army similar to that of the 
Native troops of British India, as could not fail to give them great power 
and influence in the country. It is not intended to infer that the French 
Government has any ambitious designs in encouraging this emigration ; 
perhaps it has no other view at present than that of finding employment for 
a large portion of the needy survivors of the army of Bonaparte. But it is 
not difficult to conceive that circumstances may arise out of the proceeding, 
well calculated to suggest such designs. The sérictest virtue cannot always 
resist temptation; and nations have been known, by a dexterous manage- 
ment in peace, to regain what has been lost on the field of battle. 





The Greeks have now so many motives to carry on the war, what- 
ever disadvantages they may labour under, that it is probable nothing 
short of their extermination can subject Greece to the Ottoman yoke 
again. Court hirelings may say what they please of their degeneracy, 
but no nation in Europe has ever submitted to greater privations, or 
undergone more hardships, or fought more gallantly, to achieve its 
independence, than the Greeks of the present age. It is difficult to 
conceive the miseries they undergo daily, wherever the seat of war 
happens to be; their sufferings too are increased by their own igno- 
rance and obstinacy, as properly to be reckoned amongst their mis- 
fortunes as any other calamity; but the habit of suffering in a glorious 
cause ennobles the sufferer; and if the Greeks entered the present 
struggle with a more than ordinary share of defects, they will emerge 
from it, if they emerge with success, an elevated and martial people. 
The virtues of their ancestors all pointed to the science of war, of all 
human sciences the most important, in the present condition of the 
world; and if they now achieve their freedom, the knowledge and use 
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of arms acquired in the conflict will hereafter secure them from the 
yoke. We believe, with our author, that the liberty of Greece will, 
in the end, be established, though the contest may still be long and 
sanguinary. ‘The passage in which Colonel Leake states his reasons 
for this opinion, is well worth the attention of the reader: 


Mehmet Aly is yet far from having overcome those numerous vices in 
the Turkish system, both civil and military, which so often render Turkish 
councils abortive. The desolation of the Moréa, together with the inefficacy 
of a Turkish commissariat, will place pereptual obstacles in the way of 
Ibrahim’s progress, and will render the arduous task of subduing the moun- 
tains of Greece still more difficult. That tractability of disposition which 
has enabled Mehmet Aly to mould his Egyptians to the European discip- 
line, is allied to an inferiority in hardihood and energy to the European 
and Asiatic Turks, with whom similar attempts have always failed. The 
Egyptians are precisely the troops least adapted to face the active and 
hardy Greek in the rude climate, the barren soil, and the strong positions of 
his native mountains. We cannot easily conceive that Greece is destined 
to be subjugated by Egyptians. Even Sesostris drove his conquering 
chariot no farther than Thrace; nor will those who have had an opportunity 
of comparing the Greek with the Egyptian of the present day, think it pro- 
bable that a conquest will now be effected, if it depends upon the military 
qualities of the two people. In short, as not even Spain in the time of the 
Romans was better adapted for prolonging an obstinate contest, by the 
strength of the country and the elastic character of the inhabitants, there is 
the fairest reason to hope that Mehmet Aly may be tired of his present ex- 
pensive undertaking before he has made any great progress towards its 
completion ; a result which is rendered still more probable, if it be true that 
his commercial speculations with England are likely to be much less profit- 
able in the present than they have been in the preceding year. If, with all 
the exertions of the Pasha of Egypt, the Porte should now fail in becoming 
masters of the two great bulwarks of the insurrection, Mesolonghi and 
Nauplia, it may be said that they have put forth their utmost exertions in 
vain, and that their future hopes will rest upon the effects of perseverance, 
and of the superiority of their foreign assistance. 

In addition to the two principal advantages which have been mentioned, 
the cause of the Greeks derives considerable strength and hope from the 
impossibility on their part of submitting to such a state of vassalage as they 
were before subject to. They know too well, that to give the Turks such a 
power would be to consent to their own destruction ; and they did not want 
the declaration of Ibrahim to be assured, that if he should acquire the 
government of the Moréa by right of conquest, which the Porte has pro- 
mised him, he would exchange the enslaved survivors of the peninsula for 
a colony of Egyptians. Such a termination, however, all history, as well 
as common reason, tell us is impossible, if the Greeks have but “the un- 
conquerable will and courage never to submit and yield.” The utmost that 
can be expected is the retreat of a great part of the population of Greece 
into the mountains, a continuance of predatory warfare on both sides, and 
the desolation of every other part of the country, except, perhaps, the im- 
mediate vicinity of the fortified places. Some politicians will perhaps be 
inclined to say, that however deplorable to the people of Greece such a 
result might be, it would be better that they should suffer, than that the 
general peace of Europe should be compromised. But supposing the 
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interior continent of Greece to be thus comfortably settled for the general 
repose, there still remains an extensive sea-coast; in fact, the numerous 
islands, the winding shores, and the great proportion of maritime outline to 
the size of the country, render the Greeks more peculiarly a naval people 
than any other in Europe. If forced to the extremity of distress, they must 
be pirates by sea, as well as freebooters by land. However disposed the 
nation might be to a better course, however deserving of a better fate, 
necessity would force the maritime population to those habits of life, which 
are natural to Greece in a savage state, and to which its rocky creeks and 
islands have always afforded, and ever will give, the greatest facilities. No 
alternative would then remain for the powers of Europe, but to give up all 
commercial pursuits in the Levant, or to suppress the Greek piracies by 
force ; in other words, to assist the Turks in exterminating them from their 
native islands. 


With this extract we shall close our notice of the ‘ Outlines of the 
Greek Revolution,’ an excellent and valuable work, full of instruction 
and elevated sentiment, and written in a style extremely elegant and 
perspicuous. We earnestly recommend all those of our readers who 
desire to comprehend thoroughly the Grecian character, and the nature 
of the country which has always assisted to develop it, to peruse this 
interesting little work most attentively. We allow it is too brief; but 
it is all it professes to be, and more. 





HYMN, 


Farnt in the west is the day-star declining, 
Soft its last rays o’er the waters are shining ; 
Darkness approaches with hurrying tread, 
To reign o’er the world in silence and dread ; 
And Safety and Innocence fly for a time, 

To yield up their places to Terror and Crime. 


Oh! hear us, O Lord, although creatures of dust,— 
Feeble, and fainting, in thee do we trust ; 

Prostrate before thee—Oh! be it thy will, 

To shield us from danger, to save us from ill ; 

Let us sleep on in peace while the night-taper burns, 
And awake to thy worship when daylight returns. 


L. L. L. 
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EXPEDITIONS TO TIMBUCTOO,. 


WuI Le two British expeditions are employed, from various points, 
in penetrating to the great city supposed to be seated on the river 
Timbuctoo, or Niger, in Central Africa, all that can throw a light on 
the course of this river must be interesting. It would be curious if 
the earliest statement on the subject,—that of Herodotus, the father 
of history,—should prove correct. The following account of the 
source of the Nile he gives as an on dit, in his second Book con- 
cerning Egypt, without appearing to place much reliance upon it : 


From Meroé,' you arrive in the country of the Automoles, in as many 
days’ navigation as you have taken to reach the metropolis of the Ethiopi- 
ans from Elephantina, (120 days in all.) These Automoles call themselves 
Asmach,? which, translated into Greek, signifies “ those who stand on the 
left of the king.” The course of the Nile, therefore, is known for the 
length of a four months’ journey, partly made by water, and partly by 
land, without comprising the course of the river in Egypt Proper; for if 
the calculation be precisely made, it will be found that it takes exactly four 
months to reach the country of the Automoles from Elephantina. It is 
certain that the Nile comes from the West; but nothing certain can be 
ascertained of what is beyond the country of the Automoles, the excessive 
heat rendering this country desert and uninhabited. The following state- 
ment, however, I obtained from some Cyreneans, who having, as they told 
me, been to consult the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, had an interview with 
Etearchus, king of the country. The conversation accidentally turned on 
the sources of the Nile, and it was asserted that they were unknown. 
Etearchus related, that one day some Nasamons arrived at his court. The 
Nasamons are a people inhabiting the Syrtis, and a country of small extent 
to the east of the Syrtis. Having asked them if they had any news to com- 
municate respecting the deserts of Lybia, they informed him that some 
young men of mature age, belonging to some of the most powerful families 
of their country, prompted by their enthusiasm, took it into their heads, 
among other extravagances, to choose, by lot, five from among them to 
explore the deserts of Lybia, and try to penetrate farther than had till then 
been ever accomplished. These youths, supplied by their companions 
with plenty of water and provisions, traversed, in the first instance, the 
inhabited country. They afterwards reached a district full of wild beasts ; 
and continuing their route towards the west for a considerable time, through 
a very sandy country, they reached a plain where there were trees. Having 
approached them, they ate some of the fruits of these trees, and while they 
were so engaged, a body of men, whose stature was beneath the middle 
size, fell upon them, and carried them off by force. They conducted them 
through some marshy districts; and after having traversed these, they 





1 The city of Meroé stands in an island of the same name, formed by the Nile, 
or Bahr-El-Abiad, the Astapus, or Abawi, and the Astaboras, or Tacazze, (ac- 
cording to Strabo and Josephus.) Mr. Waddington attempted lately to reach 
it, but was prevented going further than Wady Halfeia, Bruce says, that the 
Cushites extended a colony there from Axium, but gives no authority— 
Vol. I. Book 2. 

* The word, in Arabic, signifies the left side. 
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arrived at a city, all the inhabitants of which were black, and of the same 
size as those who had conducted them thither. A great river, in which there 
were crocodiles, ran through this city from west to east. With regard to 
this river, Etearchus conjectured that it was the Nile ; and this seems reason- 
able, for the Nile comes from Lybia, and intersects it through the middle. 

The first subject worthy of remark in the above statement, is, that 
the adventurous young Cyreneans who undertook this expedition into 
Central Africa, proceeded from the same point (and in a similar 
direction) as the expedition under Lieutenant Clapperton. With 
regard to the men of small stature who seized the adventurers, they 
are not described as dwarfs, but as men under the middle size. The 
existence of such a nation has generally been considered as a fable ; 
but we know that a dwarfish people (the Bosseinans) exist in Africa 
at the present day. As to the great river, which Etearchus con- 
Jectured was the Nile, there can scarcely be a doubt that it is the 
river Timbuctoo, or Cashnah of our old maps, and which we call the 
Niger. 

The French geographer, Delisle, determines the sources of the 
Niger in his map. He represents it discharging itself into the ocean ; 
but near it he places the sources of another river, which he also calls 
Niger, but the course of which is different. ‘This river augments 
itself by passing through several marshes, and afterwards runs east- 
ward as far as the lake Bournou, where it is supposed to be lost. The 
great difficulty is to discover whether it re-appears again, and joins 
the Nile, or forms the body of that river. If the story of Etearchus 
be worthy of credit, this is the case, and the Niger and the Nile are 
one. The lake Bournou may probably be that which Strabo calls the 
lake Psébo, which was, as he says in his 17th Book, a great lake 
beyond the isle of Meroe, and which is no great distance from the 
lake of Bournou. The above river is clearly the same as Juba, king 
of Mauritania, also took for the Nile, and the source of which was 
called Nigris (whence Niger). The manner in which Pliny speaks of 
it, scarcely admits of a doubt on this point, and merits some reflection : 


The Nile has its source (says this naturalist, lib. 5, c. 9,) as far as Juba 
could discover it, at the foot of a mountain of Lower Mauritania, ‘and this 
source is a great lake called Nilidia. What has occasioned the lake to be 
taken for the source of the Nile, is, that the same fish which are found in 
the Nile are observed here, and, amongst others, crocodiles ; and likewise, 
at the time of the overflowing of the Nile, there are incessant rains in 
Mauritania. The river which issues from this lake is very soon concealed 
from view ; and, for the same reasons, it is supposed to be the same which 
afterwards issues from a still larger lake in Cesarian Mauritania. It then 
disappears from sight a second time, and is seen again only after twenty 
days’ journey, issuing from a source called Nigris. It then separates Africa 
Jrom Ethiopia, and continues to flow through the middle of the Ethiopian 
country, where it is called Astapus. 

Pliny, shortly afterwards, adds, that the Nile separates into two 
branches, the left one of which is called Astaboras, and the right 
Astorabas, between which is the isle of Meroe. This last circumstance 
bears more strongly on the question than might at first view be ima- 
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gined. Pliny makes a true island of Meroe. We are pretty certain 
that in this he is mistaken; but if we are led to conclude that he has 
mistaken the meaning of the Greek writers in what they have said of 
the Astaboras, and the Astorabas, we should certainly receive with 
doubt his inference, that the Astapus, of which, according to him, 
these two rivers are but branches, is the Nile. But the sources of the 
Astapus were known to antient authors. It is this river, said they, 
as we learn from Eratosthenes, (as quoted by Strabo,) which, flowing 
from a lake on the south, forms the body of the Nile in a direct line. 
If they had taken it for the Nile itself, they would have expressed 
themselves differently. Besides, having travelled.so far, and in boats, 
they must have known that there was another river to the west of the 
Astapus, and which received it as it flowed towards Egypt. It is this 
western river then, the sources of which the antients sought, and which 
we at this day must seek, if we would discover those ot the Nile. It 
was this which, Herodotus was told, had so long a course, that it 
flowed from the regions where the sun sets. It is this of which Etear- 
chus understood the Cyreneans were seeking the source, when they 
sought that of the Nile; and whatever doubt may be entertained as to 
all the information required in the times antecedent to the discovery 
of the Astapus, it may at least be inferred, that when it was disco- 
vered, no further search would be made for the sources of the Nile, 
if it had been considered to be the Nile, as Pliny would have us 
believe. 

But having shown that the testimony of the naturalist does not 
authorize the moderns to take the Astapus for the Nile, it may be 
affirmed, that the river which Etearchus took for the Nile, appears to 
be the same concerning which King Juba, after the most exact re- 
searches, came to the same conclusion, and which is at this day taken 
for the second Niger; the marshes, of which Etearchus was told, still 
subsist near its source. The name of Nigris, which was then given to 
that source, still attaches to it; and this second Niger separates Ethi- 
opia from Africa, like that which Juba took for the Nile, and like that 
which the Nasamones informed Etearchus flows from west to east. 
Pliny speaks again in another place (lib. viii. 21) of the lake Nigris, 
and says, that it is “‘ apud hesperios Ethiopas,” (the western Ethio- 
pians,) which agrees with what has been above remarked. 

The result of Mr. Bruce’s discovery is, that he mistakes the sources 
of the Astapus for those of the Nile. In doing this, moreover, he 
has merely copied the theory of the Portuguese Jesuit missionaries, 
who placed those sources in the territory of Sacala in Abyssinia. If 
he, therefore, be right, the merit is due to those missionaries, and the 
plume which his bulky volumes have snatched from their brows ought 
to be restored. He places the sources of the Nile near Geesh, in 
Sacala, in 10° 59/ south latitude. Thence the river runs westward ; 
afterwards to the north; then towards the east; crosses the lake 
Dembea, or Fazna. On issuing from this lake, it takes a long bend 
to the south-east, returns much below its source, reaches Cattemz, 
near which, the river Belo joins it, and thence continuing its course 
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towards the north-west, it passes near Sennaar, which is on the left in 
descending. 

The modern name of the river which passes near Sennaar is, accord- 
ing to Bruce, Bahr el Azergue; and, according to Browne, Bahr el 
Asrek ; but this difference consists perhaps only in the pronunciation. 
It seems, however, that its real modern name is Abawi. This is the 
Astapus of the antients. According to Ptolemy, this river crosses 
the lake Coloé, which is the lake Dembea, or Tzana Bahr Dembea. 
It is on the western bank of this river that Sennaar stands, and not on 
the Nile, as Bruce and some other geographers have placed it. It is 
in about 15 deg. south latitude, though Bruce and Browne concur in 
placing it in 13£deg. Thence the Astapus, or Abawi, runs to Har- 
bagi, and, near Toutti, falls into the Bahr el Abiad, or White River. 
Bruce and Browne call the place of the junction Halfeia. It is this 
latter river which is the true Nile, the source of which has so long been 
sought in vain, as Browne clearly perceived. That writer says, 
‘** the opinion of several authors, and the information I received from 
several experienced persons, having convinced me that the source de- 
scribed by Bruce was not that of the true Nile, it appeared to me im- 
portant to seek the source of the more western river.” 

Whether this latter river, (the Bahr el Abiad,) is identical with the 
great western river described by Etearchus and Juba, and which may, 
as is alleged, flow through Timbuctoo, from a lake in Western Africa, 
is the great question now to be decided. All the probabilities appear 


to be in favour of the affirmative. 
c. 





A PERSIAN LOVE SONG. 


Love ter art thou than the rose, 
When in Faium’s mead it glows ! 
Sweeter than Myrobalan, 
When the gales its blossoms fan ! 
Guldustee! Guldustee ! 
I am languishing for thee 
Tar away in Zumistan. 


With thy dark blue swimming eye 
Bluest violets dare not vie ; 
But its glance strikes deeper than 
Tubangee,* or ataghan ; 
Guldustee! Guldustee ! 
[ am languishing for thee 
Far away in Zumistan. 


E. C. 





3 New Voyage into Upper and Lower Egypt, Vol, 1. p, 269. 
4 Musket. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 


No. VII. 


Tue Company, whose affairs now commanded considerable atten- 
tion in England, grew at length exceedingly jealous of the interference 
of Parliament with their concerns. They considered as dangerous 
and unjust, the act which, in 1767, had limited the amount of divi- 
dend, and when it was expired, vehemently petitioned Parliament 
against its renewal. However, notwithstanding that they had 
powerful advocates in both houses, another act was passed, which 
fixed the dividend at ten per cent. till February 1769. Meanwhile, 
sedulously avoiding to agitate the question respecting the sovereignty 
of India, they found means to procure, in April 1769, an act to be 
passed, conferring upon them the territorial revenues of that country 
for five years; in consideration of which they were to pay into the Ex- 
chequer 400,000/. annually. By the same act, the amount of 
dividend, and of the Company’s exports to the East, was regulated ; 
and it was also determined that, under certain circumstances specified, 
they should add to the loans already advanced to Government, the 
surplus of their receipts, at two per cent. interest. 

Both the Company and the nation had been led by false state- 
ments to anticipate vast riches from their Indian possessions; of 
course disappointment followed upon the heels of these foolish hopes, 
and to disappointment succeeded resentment against their servants 
abroad, and a vigorous disposition to reform: forit may be observed, 
that even the East India Company, as often as it has suffered palpa- 
bly from the mismanagement of its servants, has shown as violent a 
propensity to repress abuses as can be conceived. However destitute 
of humanity, honour, and justice it may be, it always calculates, with 
great nicety, its profit and loss, and feels extreme anger at missing 
any expected gain. On the present occasion, so great were the folly 
and madness of the Directors and Proprietors, that they resolved, 
after great debate and clamour, to send out to India three dictators, 
under the name of supervisors, in whose presence the authority of 
presidents and councils was to be suspended, to whose investigation 
every department of Government was to be submitted, and who 
were, by their mere will and pleasure, to regulate the Company’s 
future interests in the East. 

This extraordinary commission the Government considered illegal ; 
and as the Company had applied for certain king’s ships to protect 
their commerce in the East, it was replied, that the chief naval 
officer sent out by Government must be empowered to settle all 
maritime affairs, to treat with the Native princes, and, in reality, to 
exercise the principal authority in the political concerns of the 
country. In general, the Company are violent supporters of legiti- 
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mate rule, or, in fact, of rule of any kind; but on the present occa- 
sion, so far were they from entertaining any veneration for king or 
country, that they averred it would be better to surrender all their 
acquisitions into the hands of the Native princes, Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans, than to be subjected to an officer of the British crown. 
Ignorant and insensible of the absurdity, the Court of Proprietors 
ventured to resist the claims of the Government ; and, what is more 
extraordinary, ministers were weak enough to succumb to their paltry 
opposition. The supervisors, therefore, were sent out; but it is a 
singular fact, that neither they, nor the ship in which they were em- 
barked, were ever heard of afterwards. 

In 1770, the year in which Mr. Cartier assumed the government 
of Bengal, a dreadful famine happened in that Presidency, and cut 
off a third of the population. The Nuwaub Syef ul Dowla also died 
in the spring of the same year, and was succeeded by his brother 
Mubarek ul Dowla, a minor. To this prince, the same honours and 
revenues enjoyed by his predecessor were allowed by the President 
and Council. But the Directors disapproved of this: they thought 
that, considering he was as yet a defenceless child, their servants might 
have taken what advantage they pleased of him ; and actually taunted 
the Bengal Government with an adherence to principle, which was 
quite unintelligible in the India House. In conclusion, they ordered 
that his pension, during non-age, should be reduced to sixteen lacs 
of rupees annually, lest, as they expressed themselves, the surplus 
should be wasted on “‘ parasites and sycophants,” or be hoarded up— 
‘* a consequence still more pernicious to the Company.” They now 
thought proper also to abrogate the regulations by which they had 
formerly reserved the inland trade to the Natives, and laid it open 
with equal privileges to individuals of all nations. 

Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal, through improvidence or 
necessity, was contracting enormous debts, of which full intelligence 
was conveyed to the Directors. In spite, however, of this, and with 
the knowledge that large bills were drawn upon them, for which they 
could not provide, the Directors, seconded by the stupid avarice of the 
Proprietors, raised the dividend to twelve, and afterwards to twelve 
and a half per cent., the highest amount allowed by act of parlia- 
ment in the case of a surplus revenue. ‘These proceedings naturally 
led to the greatest embarrassments. Upon calculation, it was found, 
in July 1772, that, making an exact estimate of the payments to be 
made in the course of the next three months, and the cash that could 
be provided for the purpose, there would be found in the Company’s 
treasury a deficiency of 1,293,000/. sterling. Having gratified their 
vwn insatiable cupidity by fraudulently increasing the dividend, the 
Directors now applied to the Bank for loans, one of 400,000/., and a 
second of 300,000/. Of the latter they could obtain no more than 
200,000/.; but, possessing so much, they became bolder, and in the 
August of the same year applied to ministers, representing the lament- 
able condition of the Company, and petitioning for a loan of at least a 
million sterling from the public. 
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The conduct of the Company and their servants, and their mutual 
crimination, had already excited the most violent suspicions in the 
people ; and even the ministers, as was apparent from the tone of the 
King’s speech in the preceding session, were becoming of opinion that 
the mal-practices of the Leadenhall-street merchants at length called 
for some interference of the legislature. A motion was made, in 
March 1772, for leave to bring in a bill for the better regulation of 
the Company’s servants, and for improving the administration of 
justice in India. It was urged by the Directors, that the powers they 
already possessed were insuflicient to repress the insolence of their 
servants ; and they now, therefore, desired authority for sending out 
to India a chief justice, a number of puisne judges, and an attorney- 
general, that justice might be administered, on the English model, 
throughout the Company’s territories. The motion, which likewise 
respected the regulation of trade, proceeded from the Deputy-Chair- 
man of the Company, who, in pointing out the absurdity of men’s 
uniting in themselves the character of merchants and governors, 
furnished a weighty argument against suffering the sovereignty of 
India to remain practically in the hands of his colleagues. During 
the debate which arose upon this motion, Lord Clive vehemently 
inveighed against both the Company and their servants ; but although 
it appeared that these were sufliciently criminal, it was not clear that 
he himself was better than the worst of them. It seemed to bea 
dispute between disappointed banditti. 

Public opinion now demanded investigation; the Deputy-Chair- 
man’s bill was thrown out, and a select committee appointed to 
inquire into the affairs and policy of the Company. Although Par- 
liament had thus consented to investigate the concerns of the Com- 
pany, that most wrong-headed and pernicious body still proceeded in 
its old track of policy, and, during the recess, resolved upon appointing 
new supervisors, six in number, to be despatched forthwith to India. 
In this act of madness they were overruled by Parliament, which 
informed them, in answer to their sophistical clamours about property, 
that their privileges must be set aside whenever, as in the present 
instance, they were detrimental to the public good. 

The Company now urged their petition for a loan of 1,500,000J. 
for four years, at four per cent. interest; and named certain condi- 
tions they would consent to submit to, in consideration of obtaining 
it. Among the propositions of the minister, (who offered them a loan 
of 1,400,000/. at four per cent.,) was one which totally overthrew the 
prudence of the Company: it was that by which they were to be 
allowed, under certain conditions, to retain possession of their terri- 
torial acquisitions for the six years which remained unexpired of their 
charter. This, they perceived, was decidedly laying claim to those 
territorial acquisitions; and against this act of despotism, as they 
termed it, and all the other contemplated encroachments of the 
Government, they petitioned and exclaimed in the most vehement 
manner, Their virulence, however, availed them nothing ; for so far 
was the minister from contenting himself with what had already been 
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proposed, that he now meditated to change entirely the constitution 
of the Company: the qualification to vote in the Court of Proprietors 
was to be raised from 500/, to 1000/.; every Proprietor possessing 
3000/. was to have two votes; possessing 6000/., three; possessing 
10,000/., four; only six of the Directors were to go out of office 
annually ; the Government of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, was to be 
vested in a governor-general, with a salary of 25,000/. per annum, 
and four members of council, with 8,000. each; all the other Presi- 
dencies to be subordinate to that of Bengal ; a supreme court of ju- 
dicature to be established at Calcutta, consisting of a chief justice 
with 80002. a-year, and three other judges, with each 6000/. a-year, 
appointed by the crown. The first governor-general and members of 
council to be nominated by Parliament, and to hold their office for 
five years; after which, the nomination to be exercised by the Direc- 
tors, though the approbation of the crown would always be neces- 
sary; the whole of the Company’s political correspondence to be laid 
before the ministry; the governor-general, the members of council, 
and judges to be excluded from all commercial pursuits ; and no per- 
son in the service of the King or of the Company to receive presents. 

It was now the turn of the East India Company, the most monstrous 
and oppressive body known to modern times, to exclaim against the 
tyranny and injustice of Parliament: they treated its decrees with 
the most opprobrious language ; spoke of the subversion of the consti- 
tution; and most absurdly called upon the people to uphold them in 
their iniquitous pretensions. However, their noisy opposition and 
ridiculous rage were equally unavailing; the ministry were com- 
pletely successful, and, whatever was the merit of their measures, had 
the satisfaction to humble and mortify that insolent body of monopo- 
lists. The two acts embodying the propositions above mentioned, 
received the royal assent in the middle of the summer of 1773, and 
their operation was to commence, in what concerned the home-business, 
from the Ist of October 1773; the foreign, not till the lst of August 
1774, There can be little doubt that, in all these contentions between 
the Company and the ministry, the interests of the people at large 
were never once thought of ; both were actuated by selfishness: the 
Company struggled to preserve its ill-gotten wealth and privileges; 
the ministry to acquire an enlarged source of patronage, and, eventu- 
ally, to gratify their own inordinate cupidity. Nevertheless, as the 
removal of power from the Company, into whatever hands, tended to 
put the Indian Government in the track of change, and thereby mul- 
tiplied the chances of reform, we think that the minister's scheme 
upon this occasion was ultimately beneficial, although at first it pro- 
duced extraordinary evil and confusion. 

While men’s minds were occupied in discussing the nature of the 
new constitution, the chairman of the select committee came forward 
with a motion for inquiry respecting the deposition and death of 
Suraja Dowla, and numerous other nefarious transactions which had 
taken place in our Eastern dominions. It was found, however, that 
if the matter were properly conducted, Lord Clive, and various other 
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persons, would be liable to exemplary punishment; and, in tender- 
ness to their characters and families, the dreaded inquiry was 
smothered in its birth. The inquiry made at this time into the 
financial and commercial state of the Company, shows that, of their 
capital stock of 4,000,000/., 1,269,4217. had been dissipated ; their 
whole property being now reduced to 2,930,568/. 10s. 10d. From 
1744 to 1756, the dividend amounted to eight per cent.; in that year 
it was reduced to six. For ten years it continued at six per cent., 
then, for six months, it was raised to ten, and, for the next six 
months, to twelve and a half. Being fixed by Parliament to ten per 
cent., it continued at that rate till 1769, and afterwards fluctuated 
between that amount and twelve and a half, till 1772, when it was 
again reduced to six per cent. 

We now approach the administration of Warren Hastings, a period 
of our Indian history more celebrated by the crimes of that indivi- 
dual, than any that had preceded or have followed it. Mr. Hastings 
was the new Governor-General appointed by Parliament, and General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, Mr. Barwell, and Mr. Francis, were the 
Members of Council. Hastings was an old servant of the Company ; 
had passed through the various gradations of its service ; and, by his 
conduct on the Coromandel coast, had given the Directors especial 
satisfaction. This they expressed in a letter to the President and 
Council, dated April 1773, at the same time that they signified their 
resolution to put an effectual stop to the abuses that had hitherto pre- 
vailed, particularly monopolies in trade and extravagant expenditure, 

The ambiguous administration of affairs, in name by the Nuwaub, 
in reality by the Company, which had been recommended by Clive, 
and approved of by his employers and successors, contributed greatly 
to involve the English in difficulty and embarrassment. In the col- 
lection of the revenues, the greatest confusion prevailed, and ineflici- 
ency and oppression in the administration of justice. As far back as 
1769, during the administration of Mr. Verelst, the slight produce 
of the Dewannee had excited the dissatisfaction of the Company, and 
led them to adopt new expedients for increasing it. Supervisors were 
appointed throughout the whole country, to inspect the administration 
of justice, and the collection of the revenue; and, afterwards, these 
supervisors themselves were subjected to the superintendence of two 
Councils, one at Moorshedabad, the other at Patna. 

But as this scheme also failed to produce the desired effect, the 
Directors now resolved to take upon themselves the collection as well 
as the expenditure of the revenue; to step, in fact, into the place of 
the Nuwaub, and, as they themselves expressed it, “ to stand forth 
as Dewan.” This was an important revolution, which affected the 
foundation, not only of the revenues, but of the whole property of the 
country; and, accordingly, when Mr. Hastings, in April 1772, suc- 
ceeded to the chair, the Council resolved, almost instantaneously, to 
let out the lands on long leases, as the mode least embarrassing to the 
Government ; to appoint a committee of circuit, which should per- 
form the local operations throughout the country; and to convert the 
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supervisors of the former plan into collectors, with each a Native 
dewan, to strengthen and to check his authority ; to allow of no pre- 
sents to collectors; and to prevent, as much as possible, the accu- 
mulation of debts by ryots, and the various orders of middlemen. The 
committee of circuit, which first began to receive proposals at Kishen- 
agur, finding that no satisfactory offers were made, resolved at once 
to put up the lands to public auction. A schedule of the taxes offered 
for sale was drawn up, which enumerated all the claims to which 
those renting the lands would be subject. In some cases, the offers of 
the former zemindars, and other middlemen, were accepted ; in others, 
these men were allowed a pension for their subsistence, and the lands 
were put up to sale. 

The next change effected was in the Khalsa, or principal office of 
revenue ; which was removed from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, and 
placed under the immediate superintendence of the Council, which 
constituted itself into a board of revenue, to inspect its details. Up 
to this period, both the civil and criminal law were generally adminis- 
tered by the zemindar of the district, who was guided in his decisions 
by the Koran, its commentators, and the customs of the country, none 
of which could ever be very determinate. Instead of these Native 
courts, so exceedingly ill adapted for the proper administration of 
justice, two new courts, a civil and a criminal, were appointed for 
each district ; the latter, under the name of Phousdary Adawlut, con- 
sisted of the Collector, the Cadi, and the Mufti, and two Moollahs, as 
interpreters of the law; the latter, Mofussul Dewanee Adawlut, con- 
sisted of the Collector, as President, the provincial Dewan, and the 
other officers of the Native court. Cases of succession to zemindaries 
and talookdaries, were reserved to the President and Council. Two 
supreme courts of appeal were established at the seat of Government; 
but as upon trial it was found that the court of appeal in criminal 
cases imposed a degree of labour and responsibility upon the Governor 
and Council, which was thought inconvenient, this branch of the Ni- 
zamut was restored to the nominal Nuwaub, and the court removed to 
Moorshedabad. Two courts, similar to the other district courts, were 
established for the district of Calcutta; and it was ordained, that in 
all these courts records of the proceedings should be made and pre- 
served. 

Among the causes which, in the opinion of the Directors, diminished 
the revenues of Bengal, was the administration of Mohammed Reza 
Khan, Naib Dewan of that province ; and in revenge for the dislike with 
which he had inspired them, they commanded the Governor-General 
secretly to seize upon his person, with all his family, partizans and 
adherents, and to bring them prisoners to Calcutta. It has already 
been related, that Mohammed Reza had an enemy, or rival, ap- 
pointed to co-operate with him in the duties of his office ; this rival 
was Nuncomar, a man whom the Directors regarded as a villain 
versed in the deepest iniquity, and constitutionally inclined to the 
commission of enormities ; yet, in seeking secret evidence against 
Mohammed Reza, it was to Nuncomar, above all others, that they 
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directed their Governor to have recourse, who, from envy, they said, 
and jealousy, would not fail to communicate the desired intelligence. 

Acts of villainy, like this, were too congenial to the disposition of 
Warren Hastings not to be performed with alacrity. Without com- 
municating his design further than to one individual, he issued his 
orders for the arrest of Mohammed Reza; who was already a prisoner, 
and on his way to Calcutta, before a soul in India, except Hastings 
and his instrument, knew wherefore he was obnoxious to the Company. 
In his letter to his employers, the Governor-General assigns as an 
additional reason for despatch and secrecy, besides their commands, 
that he feared the corrupt characters of his fellow-servants, who might, 
he thought, have been bribed to obstruct the designs of the Company. 

Mohammed Reza’s office was twofold: as Naib Dewan, or Master 
of the Revenues, he represented the Company; as Naib Subah, he 
was at the head of every branch of executive government. His sudden 
removal, therefore, before any other person had been appointed to 
supply his place, induced the greatest confusion in the business of 
government, and suspended the operation of thelaws. Yet, although 
he was arrested some time before the 28th of April, it was not till the 
11th of July that any attempt was made to provide for the office he 
had filled. The Rajah Shitabroy, who held at Patna the same office 
for the province of Bahar, as Mohammed Reza at Moorshedabad, for 
Bengal, was also arrested, and sent to trial. It may be presumed, 
that the only crime of these men was their standing in the way of the 
Company ; for, upon their removal, no other persons were appointed 
in their places; the office of Naib Subah was abolished, and nothing 
at all equivalent established in its stead. 

The education of the Nuwaub, during his minority, which had been 
hitherto directed by Mohammed Reza, was now intrusted to Munny 
Begum, the widow of Meer Jaflier; and Rajah Goordass, a son of 
Nuncomar, was appointed Dewan to the Nuwaub’s household, in which 
capacity he was to regulate and pay the salaries of the Nuwaub’s 
servants, and keep and transmit to the Board the monthly account of 
his expenses. It has already been observed, that the Nuwaub’s re- 
venue had been reduced, by command of the Directors, from thirty- 
two to sixteen lacs of rupees annually. 

Mohammed Reza Khan, and Raja Shitabroy, were detained, during 
two years, in confinement, their trial being delayed in order that all 
those who might be disposed to give evidence in their favour might be 
removed, and their bitterest enemies brought into office ; notwithstand- 
ing, it was in the end found impossible to prove them guilty, and they 
were acquitted. The former was destined to act a conspicuous part 
in the calamitous scenes which followed ; but the Rajah, chafed and 
incurably wounded by disgrace, returned to Patna, and died soon after 
of a broken heart. 

In the meanwhile, the Emperor, Shah Aulum, who had for some 
time resided at Allahabad, entered into correspondence with the 
Mabhrattas, and engaged them, though upon hard conditions, to escort 
him to Delhi, his ancient capital. The English were, of course, averse 
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to this coalition, but the Emperor persisted in his design, and being 
joined by several Mahratta chiefs, and assisted by the Mogul nobles, 
set out upon his march, and arrived at Delhi in December 1771. 
The Vizir, Nujeeb ud Dowla, who had for so many years served the 
imperial family with faithfulness and ability, was now dead, and had 
left the government of Delhi in the hands of his son, Zabita Khan. 
The Emperor, on resuming the government of Delhi, from the son of 
Nujeeb ud Dowla, imagined that now he had offended that chief, no 
measures were to be kept with him, and therefore resolved at once to 
sieze upon his hereditary jaghire, or estate, of Saharunpore, which 
lay at a convenient distance from Delhi. In the expedition now 
undertaken against Zabita Khan, the Emperor's commander was 
Mirza Nujeef Khan, a Persian, of royal extraction. By the united 
forces of the Emperor, under this man, and the Mahrattas, Zabita 
Khan was defeated, and driven across the Ganges, whither he was 
closely pursued by his enemies. Nevertheless, he escaped, and took 
refuge in the camp of Sujah Dowla. His country, in spite of the 
Emperor, was taken possession of by the Mahrattas. 

The Rohillas, an Afghaun race, who had established themselves 
between the Ganges and the mountains, and could, on an emergency, 
bring 80,000 men into the field, were now alarmed at the appreach 
of the Mahrattas and the Emperor ; and opened negotiations with their 
ancient enemy, Sujah Dowla, Subahdar of Oude. The Subahdar 
had long desired some opportunity to strip them of a part of their 
territory, and thought the present conjuncture favourable to his views. 
He knew, however, that the Rohillas, who understood his character, 
would put no trust in him, and therefore made application to the 
English General, Sir Robert Barker, then marching toward Allaha- 
bad, to become guarantee for the fulfilment of his part of the compact 
to be entered into. As Sujah Dowla demanded a large sum of money 
for clearing their country of the Mahrattas, the Rohillas were unwil- 
ling to negociate with him, and were only at length induced to it by 
the interference of the English. It was, however, agreed that the 
Subahdar should be paid forty lacs of rupees for expelling the Mah- 
rattas from the Rohilla country, part on the performance of the con- 
dition, the remainder in three years. Understanding that internal 
dissensions would inevitably recal the Mahratta forces in a short time, 
Sujah Dowla made no effort to repulse them; and, in the sequel, the 
Rohillas were compelled to treat with the Mahrattas, and pay them 
a sum of money to retreat out of their country. 

Having accomplished this undertaking, the Emperor and the Mah- 
rattas began to disagree. The former longed for some opportunity to 
break with his dangerous allies; and the latter made proposals to 
Zabita Khan to compel the Emperor, for a sum of money, to restore 
his territory, and bestow on him the office of Emir ul Omrah, which 
his father had enjoyed. The Emperor resisted these encroachments 
on his authority, and the Mahrattas, marching to Delhi, besieged him 
there, and taking the city, after a respectable defence, compelled him 
to submit to their demands, and likewise obtained from him the cession 
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of the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, which had been guaranteed 
to him by the English. After this, they prepared to cross the 
Ganges. 

The Subahdar, now thrown into the utmost alarm, dreaded the 
union of the Rohillas with the Mahrattas, and engaged to remit the 
forty lacs of rupees they had promised him, if they would ndw unite 
with him against the common enemy. Sujah Dowla likewise entreated 
the Bengal Government to succour him with a military force. He 
was in both points successful; both the Rohillas and the English 
united their forces with his. The cession of Allahabad to the Mah- 
rattas, by Shah Aulum, the English properly considered an act of 
necessity, and, to prevent the effect of that measure, threw a garrison 
into the place, and sent a member of Council to superintend the re- 
venue. Shortly after this, the Mahrattas retired, without coming to 
any decisive engagement. 

The Subahdar of Oude, in conjunction with Warren Hastings, 
now projected the reduction or extermination of the Rohillas. He 
had long cast a wishful eye on their country, and the English Gover- 
nor-General, knowing how eagerly he was bent on the design, en- 
gaged, in consideration of receiving forty lacs of rupees, and the 
expenses of the troops to be furnished the Nuwaub, to enter into his 
views, and concur in the destruction of a brave and independent 
people. Conscious that he was about to plunge into a nefarious trans- 
action, Hastings endeavoured, in his despatches home, to cover his 
motives by pretending the imperious necessities of the Company. A 
highwayman, apprehended for robbery and murder, has always the 
same plea in his mouth: necessity drove him, he says, to tamper with 
the purses and lives of travellers; had his finances been better, men 
might for him have traversed the King’s highway in peace. So rea- 
soned Warren Hastings. He did not pretend, not he, to criminate 
the Rohillas, or to justify, on abstract principles, their extermination ; 
it was enough for him that Sujah Dowla, who wished for the extinc- 
tion of the unhappy race, had money to bestow, and that the Com- 
pany’s treasury was exhausted. It was not for him to think of 
justice and principle, when the Directors were pressing him for 
remittances ; he had been sent out to India to improve the finances of 
the Company, not to weigh motives, and be nice about conscience and 
justice ; and he was resolved that the dividend of honourable Pro- 
prietors should not be reduced, if cutting the throats of a few Rohilla 
people would prevent it. These were his reasons for uniting with the 
Subahdar, and he pretended no others. The next transaction, equal 
in injustice, though not in enormous atrocity, was the robbing the un- 
fortunate Emperor of the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, which the 
English had guaranteed to him for his support, and the bestowing of 
them on the Vizir. This also was performed for money, the only 
motive to action at that time in British India. 

It was at Benares that Hastings and Sujah Dowla hatched their 
atrocious plans for robbing the Emperor, and spilling the blood of the 
Rohillas. From that place they departed, the Vizir toward Delhi, 
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the Governor-General to Calcuttayto concoct despatches, full of dis- 
guise and cunning, for the Directors. Communications between the 
Vizir and the Bengal Government had generally passed hitherto 
through the medium of the military officers on duty in Oude. There 
was, however, a frankness in the military character, or some other 
good quality, which Hastings regarded as dangerous to his views. 
He procured the consent of the Council to the appointment of a pri- 
vate agent at the court of the Subahdar, who might be more entirely 
the instrument of the Governor-General’s projects. To fill this honour- 
able station, a: Mr. Middleton was selected. 

Meantime, the Vizir, by an artful show of friendship and fidelity, 
had won upon the easy disposition of the Emperor, and procured his 
sanction and concurrence inthe destruction of the Rohillas, the half of 
whose territory was to be the reward of his criminal compliance. 
Upon this, the Vizir suddenly called upon the Governor-General for 
the aid he was to furnish him against that devoted people ; and, although 
the demand was somewhat unexpected just at that moment, so great 
was the alacrity of Warren Hastings to stain his hands with guilt, 
that he prevailed upon the reluctant members of Council to come into 
his designs; and, in January 1774, despatched the first portion of an 
English army towards Rohilcund, to perpetrate the most cold-blooded 
murder that was ever disguised uuder the name of war. The gallant 
Rohillas did not decline coming to an engagement with their enemies ; 
but, on the contrary, with a courage and resolution which inspired the 
English commander with admiration, determined to.devote themselves 
for their country, and attacked our army with a courage much sur- 
passing their skill, though in this quality they were by no means con- 
temptible adversaries. European art, however, prevailed over their 
undisciplined valour; after withstanding for hours a tremendous can- 
nonade, and seeing their General, with thousands of their comrades, 
fall upon the field of battle, these brave people were compelled to give 
way. ‘They retreated as rapidly as possible towards the mountains ; 
and then, but not before, the worthy Vizir approached the field, and 
gave orders for the devastation of the country, the burning of villages, 
the murder of every one who bore the name of Rohilla; and these 
orders were executed with a nice punctuality which does little honour 
to the Hindoo character. 

Proceeding to Bissouly, a city in the centre of Rohilcund, the 
English found there Nujeet Khan, who had come with the imperial 
army to assist in the reduction of the Rohillas. That having, how- 
ever, been accomplished before his arrival, the Vizir eagerly seized 
the occasion to defraud the Emperor of his share of the spoil ; and, 
although perfectly aware of the solemn treaty which had been entered 
into, the Bengal Government shamelessly confessed that they would 
abet the Vizir in his impudent injustice. There still remained one 
Rohilla chief unsubdued, and so soon as Sujah Dowla had obtained 
the English to sanction his breach of faith with the Emperor, he and 
his mercenary allies marched against him. The Rohilla, Fyzoolla 
Khan, was posted advantageously at the roots of the mountains, near 
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Pattir Gur, and was expected to offer a gallant resistance, Negotia- 
tion was therefore resorted to; aud, after considerable difficulty, it 
was agreed that, on surrendering half his effects to the Vizir, Fyzoolla 
Khan should receive a jaghire of fourteen lacs and seventy-five thou- 
sand rupees, in Rohilcund. Such was the end of the first Rohilla 
war. 

The next transaction to be related was of a kindred character. It 
will be remembered, that for the grant of the revenues of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, the Company were annually to pay twenty-six 
lacs of rupees into the imperial treasury. When the Directors learned 
that Shah Aulum had made use of the Mahratta arms to establish 
himself on the throne of his ancestors, they considered it a plausible 
excuse for withholding his pension,—for it is true that the descendant 
of the antient sovereigns of Hindoostan now subsisted upon a pension 
grudgingly granted him by a Company of Tea-dealers in London. 
It was by such acts as these,—by pilfering from the Nuwaub of Ben- 
gal half his revenue ; by selling to the Vizir the Rohillas for forty lacs; 
the provinces of Corah and Allahabad for fifty more ; and by plunder- 
ing the Emperor of twenty-six lacs per annum, that Warren Hastings 
was enabled to satisfy the avarice of the Directors, and to purchase 
himself a statue in the India House." 

Parliament had ordained, that the new constitution it had framed 
for India, should commence from the Ist of August 1774. But as all 
the members of Council did not arrive at Calcutta before the 25th of 
October, it was on that day that the first meeting of the Board took 
place, This first meeting was marked by dissension. The Governor- 
General was thought to have behaved coldly towards his colleagues ; 
they retaliated, by scrutinizing his conduct, and thwarting his views ; 
and, as his contumelious manners had united a majority against him, 
they were enabled to do this effectually. Considering its motives and 
character, the Rohilla war was condemued by the new members of 
Government. Intelligence had not yet arrived of the treaty with 
Fyzoolla Khan; and believing therefore that a war of a doubtful 
complexion demanded their attention, they required that the whole 
correspondence between the Governor-General, the Agent at the 
court of the Vizir, and the Commander of the Forces, should be laid 
before them, A part of this correspondence Mr. Hastings consented 
to produce; but the remainder, described to be of a private na- 
ture, would be withheld. This would not satisfy the Councillors; 
they suspected that some atrocious secret was at the bottom of the 
Governor-General’s reluctance, and peremptorily demanded a full 
disclosure. In this demand, they were afterwards seconded hy the 
Directors themselves; but the letters hidden must have contained 
something of a very dark and nefarious nature, for no authority could 
ever wring them from the hands of the culprit. 

Three out of the five Members of Council being now opposed to 





1 Where it still stands, as if villainy and perfidy personified were the house- 
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the Governor-General, who was supported by Mr. Barwell only, the 
majority assumed the powers of Government. Stung by the insolent 
neglect and suspicious concealment of the Governor, they were 
hurried into rash measures, and behaved with too great warmth and 
inconsiderateness: they voted the immediate recal of Mr. Middleton, 
the agent at the Court of Oude; and, although condemning the 
Rohilla war entirely, directed the Commander-in-Chief to demand 
of the Vizir immediate payment of the forty lacs of rupees, though 
they were ignorant whether or not the war was concluded, They 
likewise ordered him to march, with all his troops, out of the Rohilla 
country, into the antient territory of Oude, and, if the Vizir refused 
to comply with their demands within fourteen days, to withdraw the 
troops entirely from his service, Before the departure of these com- 
inands, news arrived of the treaty with Fyzoolla Khan, of the 
Vizir’s having paid fifteen lacs, and of the intended march of the 
English army into the borders of Rohilcund. Hastings now requested 
the Members in opposition to suspend their demands, and to proceed 
with more coolness and deliberation, But his motives were sus- 
pected ; and the instructions to the Commander-in-Chief were no 
further softened, than that he was now directed to wait on the Vizir 
in his capital, and reckon the fourteen days from the date of his 
interview, ‘These measures the Governor-General condemned as 
harsh and highly impolitic (he never thought of justice); and both 
parties represented their own proceedings, and those of their rivals, in 
their despatches to the Directors, in the colours best suited to their 
views. 

To increase the discord and animosity that prevailed, Sujah Dowla 
died unexpectedly in the beginning of 1775, and was succeeded by 
his only legitimate son, Asoff ul Dowla, upon whom the majority in 
Council immediately formed new designs. Mr. Bristow was ap- 
pointed to fill the place of Mr. Middleton at the Court of the Nuwaub; 
and it was determined to consider no part of the treaty with the late 
Nuwaub as binding, except that by which he agreed to pay certain 
sums of money to the Company. Should his successor need their 
aid, he was to purchase it with fresh sums. In reality, a new treaty 
was entered into with the inexperienced young man, by which he 
engaged to yield up to the Company the district of Benares, whose 
revenue amounted to twenty-two lacs and ten thousand rupees, and pay 
two lacs and sixty thousand rupees per month for the assistance of the 
Company’s troops, besides all the former Vizir’s debts to the Com- 
pany. These impositions, because not made by himself, Mr. Hastings 
condemned as inequitable (as in reality they were) ; but the Directors, 
ever delighting in the prospect of gold, expressed themselves singularly 
satisfied with the treaty, which, they said, appeared to promise them 
solid and permanent advantages. 

The new Board of Administration, having been invested by Par- 
liament with a controlling power over the three Presidencies, very 
early demanded from each an account of its political, financial, and 
commercial situation, and discovered at Bombay a scene of difficulty 
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and disorder: the Mahratta sovereigns, or rajahs, were accustomed 
to employ a council of eight Brahmins, who distributed among them- 
selves the principal offices of state; of this council the chief’s name 
was Peishwah ; and, like the antient mayors of the palace in France, 
this great functionary had now usurped the sovereign power, and-con- 
fined the lawful Prince at Satarah, while he himself carried on the 
business of government at Poonah. At the period to which we now 
allude, quarrels between the Peishwah and the Council of Brahmins 
had proceeded to open violence, and the Peishwah had been com- 
pelled to take refuge with Govind Row in the kingdom of Guzerat. 
The Guicawar, however, was himself engaged in a civil war with his 
brother, when Ragoba (the Peishwah) arrived in his camp, and, 
therefore, could not, had he been inclined, have yielded him any 
effectual aid. Ragoba now turned his eyes towards Bombay, and 
offered terms of alliance to the English. They had just completed 
the ruin of the Nuwaub of Baroach, whom they had long been per- 
secuting for money, when Ragoba applied to them for assistance. 
This they regarded as a favourable accident; for having been disap- 
pointed for many years in their attempts to obtain from the Mahratta 
Government the cession of Salsette and Bassein, an island and 
peninsula which commanded the entrance into the bay, it now ap- 
peared likely that the distresses of the Peishwah would place him 
entirely at their mercy. While they were negotiating with Ragoba, 
a rumour reached Bombay that the Portuguese were about to fit out 
an expedition to recover Salsette and Bassein, with their other lost 
possessions. ‘This determined the policy of the Presidency: without 
waiting for the consent of the Peishwah, they seized forthwith upon 
the places in question, pretending to Ragoba that they did so merely 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Portuguese. Though 
the Peishwah was exceedingly anxious to obtain the aid of the 
English, and quite willing to make them very large concessions, he 
could not be prevailed upon to relinquish his right to Salsette and 
Bassein, but, instead, offered to cede to them large territories in the 
neighbourhood of Surat. 

It was during these proceedings that the letter from the Supreme 
Council in Bengal arrived, in the beginning of December 1774. In 
their answer, despatched the same month, the Presidency intimated 
their intention to aid Ragoba in the recovery of his authority, men- 
tioning also the acquisition of Salsette and Bassein. In the mean- 
while, Ragoba was again defeated by his enemies, the ministers, and 
compelled to fly from the field with only a small body of horse. This 
disaster, which happened before their treaty with the Peishwah was 
concluded, enabled the Presidency to renew their applications for 
Bassein and Salsette, which were now no longer refused. A treaty 
was concluded in March 1775, by the terms of which Ragoba 
yielded up the desired places, with the Mahratta share of the revenues 
of Baroach, &c., to the amount of twenty-two and a half lacs of 
rupees. 

The English now despatched a small army, under command of 
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Colonel Keating, to the assistance of Ragoba and Govind Row, 
whose routed forces had made good their retreat to the fort of 
Copperwange, about fifty coss from Cambay. Immediately upon the 
union of the troops, they marched towards the enemy, who were 
encamped on the Sabermatty; and not being able to bring them to a 
decisive engagement, advanced towards the Deccan, in the hope of 
reaching Poonah before the commencement of the rains. The 
enemy, who constantly hovered upon their march, now perceiving 
their intention, gave them battle on the plains of Arras; and though 
the English were victorious, their success cost them extremely dear. 
Eighty men, two hundred sepoys, and seven officers, fell in the en- 
gagement. Notwithstanding this success, the Peishwah’s troops, to 
whom large arrears of pay were due, refused to advance across the 
Nerbuddah till their demands should be satisfied ; and the season of 
the rains being at hand, the English retired into quarters at Dhuboy, 
a large fortified city, about fifty miles from Baroach, while Ragoba 
encamped about ten miles distance at Bellapoor, on the river Dahder. 
Perceiving the fortunate turn Ragoba’s affairs were now likely to take, 
Futty Sing, Govind Row’s rebellious brother, entered into an alliance 
with the Peishwah. Govind Row had been already satisfied by the 
promises of Ragoba. Futty Sing confirmed the grants which had 
been made to the English in the Guicawar dominions, made other 
large concessions, and engaged besides to furnish twenty-six lacs of 
rupees for carrying on the war. 

These transactions embroiled the Bombay Government with the 
Supreme Council of Calcutta; not that the Members of Council 
disapproved of the course pursued, considered in itself; they were 
offended merely because an inferior Presidency had presumed to 
proceed in an important business without their orders. Upon re- 
ceiving intelligence, therefore, of the negotiation with Ragoba, they 
returned answer, forbidding the Bombay Government to conclude 
the treaty begun ; and afterwards wrote another letter, peremptorily 
commanding them to cancel it when concluded, to withdraw what 
troops they might have despatched to the aid of the Peishwah, and to 
enter into a treaty with his enemies, the Mutseddies. And further, 
lest they might be disobeyed in this point, it was resolved to send, 
direct from Calcutta, a minister to treat with the Mutseddies; but 
lest Ragoba should, in the meanwhile, have succeeded, a letter for 
that Prince also was delivered to their agent, who, in such case, was 
directed to treat with him. 

When these things became known at Bombay, the Governor and 
Council of that place remonstrated warmly with the Supreme Council 
on the disgrace put upon them, by compelling them to breach of 
treaty; and in the hope that the Bengal Government might still sub- 
mit to reason, despatched a deputy to Calcutta to represent the mat- 
ter to the Supreme Council anew. The majority, however, could not 
be moved ; all they would consent to, was to make some stipulations 
in favour of Ragoba, and to allow him a retreat at Bombay, in case 
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of personal danger. Nevertheless, their notions were quickly altered 
on the arrival of their agent at Poonah. The Mutseddies conducted 
themselves in the most haughty manner, and, supposing that fear was 
the motive which induced the Supreme Council to negotiate with 
them, even proceeded to insolent menaces. On receiving this intelli- 
gence, the Supreme Council instantly changed their tone, and deter- 
mined at once to maintain the pretensions of Ragoba, and to keep 
possession of Salsette, re-demanded by the Mutseddies, a place for 
the seizure of which they had previously condemned the Bombay 
Government in the most pointed manner, To render the whole 
transaction completely absurd, the Mutseddies now softened their 
pretensions, consented to yield up Salsette to the English, (who were, 
however, to relinquish Bassein,) and likewise to guarantee several 
other advantages to the Company. Betrayed by his allies, and de- 
serted by his troops, Ragoba retired to live in obscurity at Surat, with 
only 200 attendants. A treaty was now concluded with the Mahrattas, 
upon terms much less advantageous than those formerly obtained of 
Ragoba, by the treaty which the Supreme Council had compelled 
the Bombay Government to cancel; and it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, and one which must have given much pain to the majority, 
that immediately upon the conclusion of this treaty, letters from the 
Directors arrived, approving entirely of that which had formerly been 
transacted by the Bombay Government. 

During the summer of 1776, the attention of the Bengal Govern- 
ment was again drawn to the affairs of the imperial Court: it was 
reported that the Emperor, the Mahrattas, the Seiks, and the Rohillas, 
had entered into a league to invade the dominions of Asoff ul Dowla, 
who had been compelled, by pecuniary distress, to disband a portion 
of his forces, and whose weak and vicious character was ineapable of 
effort or decision. Nujeef Khan, formerly Commander-in-Chief to 
the Emperor, was now in possession of a precarious sovereignty in 
the Jaat country ; and with him the English were solicitous to farm 
an alliance. There were, however, certain difficulties to be removed, 
and the negociation was protracted or suspended. Asoff ul Dowla, 
for services very opportunely performed, was now honoured with the 
name of Vizir; the reality no longer existed. 

While these affairs were transacting, a new subject of contention 
among the Members of Council arose: Tillook Chund, Rajah and 
Zemindar of Burdwan, lately deceased, had left his son and suc- 
cessor, a minor only nine years of age, under the guardianship of his 
widow, called the Ranee of Burdwan. The English, however, had 
intruded themselves into the offices of the zemindary, and removed 
her son from under her authority. Offended at the indignity, and 
moreover perceiving that corruption was practised by the chief Dewan 
in the administration of the revenue, who, through bribery, had 
obtained the support of the British Resident, she presented a petition 
to the Bengal Government, in December 1774, setting forth her 
injuries, and naming the guilty individuals. The majority in Council, 
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giving credit to the complaints of the Ranee, resolved to recal the 
Resident, and permit the Ranee and her son to repair to Calcutta. 
Hastings and Mr. Barwell opposed them, pretending a regard for 
justice, which, they said, the majority designed to violate in the 
person of the Resident, Early in January 1775, a letter from the 
Resident himself arrived, in which the Ranee was described as an 
artful and dangerous person, and the writer as every thing amiable 
and virtuous. In the accusations of bribery preferred by the Ranee, 
Hastings himself, and several other servants of the Company, were 
implicated. It was not possible, however, to prove incontestibly that 
these individuals had received the money; it was only clear that 
some one had received it, and the strongest presumptions were 
against them. Hastings was now no longer mild and cool; but, 
beeause his colleagues had dared to listen to the accusations of the 
Ranee, pronounced them to be his accusers, and, therefore, incapable 
of acting as judges of his conduct ; and shortly afterwards, upon their 
resolution to compliment the Ranee with the insignia of office, dis- 
solved the Council, and quitted the chair. This did not interrupt the 
business of Government; his adversaries voted the first Member of 
Council into the chair, and continued their proceedings. 

Another charge of bribery was now preferred against the Governor- 
General: the Phousdar of Hoogly was paid 72,000 rupees as his 
annual salary; of this it was now asserted that Hastings received 
36,000, and his banyan, or Native secretary, 4000 more. The author 
of the accusation offered to discharge the office for 32,000 rupees, 
the sum hitherto retained by the Phousdar, and thus exempt the 
Company from the payment of 40,000 rupees, annually paid in 
bribery to the Governor-General and his secretary. The majority in 
Council were satisfied with the evidence produced, though Mr, 
Hastings vehemently protested against their competency to institute 
inquiries into his conduct, and, as before, dissolved the Council, and 
retired with his solitary coadjutor, Mr. Barwell. The Phousdar, how- 
ever, was removed from his office, and another appointed in his stead, 
at the reduced salary of 36,000 rupees annually. 

Next followed the celebrated transaction with Munny Begum, 
which was first brought to light by Mr. Grant, accountant to the Pro- 
vincial Council of Moorshedabad; It was found that the Begum had 
received nine lacs and sixty-seven thousand six hundred and ninety- 
three rupees more than she had expended or could account for, The 
papers containing these accounts, and now laid before the Council, 
were obtained through the means of a clerk, formerly in the treasury- 
office of the Nuwaub. It was stated also, that large rewards had 
been offered to this individual by the Begum’s chief eunuch, to in- 
duce him to return the papers; and the same applications, as Mr. 
Grant was ready to assert upon oath, had been made to himself. 
Mr. Hastings earnestly opposed all investigation of the accounts of 
the Begum; but the decision of the majority prevailed, and Mr, 
Goring was despatched to Moorshedabad with full powers to enter 
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into the most minute inquiry. The power hitherto enjoyed by the 
Begum was transferred to Rajah Goordass, the son of Nuncomar. 
Upon investigation, the papers appeared to be authentic ; the Begum 
herself acknowledged that she had given a lac and a half of rupees to 
Mr. Hastings, and the same sum to Mr. Middleton. The latter did 
not deny the receipt of the bribe, nor set up any defence ; nor did 
Mr. Hastings deny receiving the money, but he endeavoured to 
screen himself by various subterfuges : he asserted that he had been 
induced to accept the sum in order to save the treasury of the Com- 
pany, from which his expenses, during his visit to Moorshedabad, 
must otherwise have been drawn. These expenses must, at this rate, 
have amounted to 2000 rupees per day, or 73,0002. per annum ; but, 
upon inquiry, it was found that the Company’s treasury had not been 
spared, 30,000 rupees having been drawn thence as travelling 
charges, besides a large amount for the expenses of his colleagues 
and attendants. This pretext, therefore, was unfounded and false. 

But the Governor-General now saw a more formidable personage 
advance among his accusers; it was the Rajah Nuncomar. On the 
11th of March 1776, he delivered a paper to the Council, in which 
he accused Mr. Hastings of bribery, in the affair of Mohammed Reza 
and Raja Shitabroy, and also of having received other bribes, amount- 
ing to three lacs and a half, for the appointment of Munny Begum, 
and Nuncomar’s own son, Rajah Goordass. He was to appear on the 
13th before the Council to substantiate these charges. But Warren 
Hastings did not choose to confront his accuser; he protested against 
the authority of the Council; and, as before, pronounced the Council 
dissolved, and, together with his faithul coadjutor, Mr. Barwell, 
quitted the Board. The majority, however, proceeded. When Nun- 
comar came before them, he stated what sums he himself had paid 
the Governor-General ; named the persons who were present; and 
produced a letter from Munny Begum to himself, in which she men- 
tioned having given the Governor-General two lacs of rupees. The 
amount of these bribes, the Council now required Mr. Hastings to 
refund to the Company; but he denied their authority, and refused 
an answer. 

The Governor-General now became sensible, however, that some- 
thing more than mere contemptuous silence was necessary to preserve 
his authority and reputation ; he was conscious, too, that he could 
not face the accusations of Nuncomar; there was, therefore, no course 
left but to seal the lips of his accuser by death. A plot was quickly 
hatched against the witness, which, to save appearances as much as 
possible, was at first made to aim at two other individuals. The 
indictment, at the instance of the Governor-General, Mr. Barwell, 
Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Hastings’s secretary, and the Native agent of 
finance, charged the Rajah and his accomplices with a certain con- 
spiracy against the prosecutors. Upon examination, one of the indi- 
viduals was discharged, and all the prosecutors, except the Governor- 
General and Mr. Vansittart, withdrew. Nuncomar and his associate 
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were held to bail, and the affair failed to produce the desired result. 
However, the man who had presumed to give evidence against a 
Governor-General was not to escape; he was now accused of forgery, 
committed to the common jail, tried by a jury of Englishmen, con- 
victed, and hanged! Thus Warren Hastings removed his accuser. 
The name of the Judge who condemned Nuncomar (for, like that of 
Jefferies, it deserves to go down to posterity) was Impry; a name 
which nothing can ever obliterate from the memory of the Hindoos, 
or induce an historian of India to bury in kindly oblivion. 

Had Nuncomar been guilty of the crime with which he was charged, 
still punishment could not justly have been inflicted on him, according 
to our laws, since the statute which created the Supreme Court and 
its powers, was not made public till 1774, four years after the date of 
the pretended forgery; and, if he could not be capitally punished by 
our laws, still less by those of Hindoostan, since forgery is not placed 
by them, whether Moslem or Hindoo, among capital offences. Both 
Hestings and Impey endeavoured to set up some kind of defence, but 
sophistry so miserable is not worthy of being recorded in history ; and 
if they managed, through the uncertainty of the law, to escape condign 
punishment, they could not manage to screen their characters from 
the judgment which impartial history will irreversibly pronounce 
against them. 

From legal assassination, the Governor-General again proceeded to 
inferior offences. In 1772, a regulation had been made under his 
authority, by which all collectors, and servants of collectors, were for- 
bidden to farm any lands, or be security for any farmers. The reason 
was, that if they did, no competitors would come forward, and the 
Company’s revenues would be defrauded. Notwithstanding this re- 
gulation, Mr. Hastings permitted his banyan, or secretary, to hold 
lands, the rent of which amounted, in 1777, to fourteen lacs and 
eleven thousand three hundred and forty-six rupees, upwards of 
141,000/. sterling ! 

The removal of Munny Begum now made it necessary to appoint 
another superintendent over the affairs of the Nuwaub; and as the 
Directors were not satisfied with the conduct of Nuncomar, they com- 
manded his son, Rajah Goordass, to be removed, and Mohammed 
Reza to be substituted in his place. Their order was conceived in a 
confused and vague manner; they confounded distinct offices; and, 
through ignorance, directed what they did not intend to be done. 
However, their servants contrived, from their local knowledge and 
experience, to apprehend their meaning; and the majority, in opposi- 
tion to the will of the Governor-General, restored the office of Naib 
Subah, and bestowed it upon Mohammed Reza Khan. 
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THE HARBOUR LIGHT. 


At Ramsgate, Shoreham, and other towns on the coast, a light is hoisted 
at night, when there is a sufficient depth of water for ships to enter the 


Over the waves 
The wild winds sweep, 
Loud the storm raves 
O’er the sullen deep ; 
We hear the dash 
Of the breakers roar, 
We see them flash 
On the near lee shore: 
Star of the Seaman! when wilt thou rise 
To break this gloom of seas and skies ! 


Harder it blows, 
But she still rides brave, 
And shakes from her bows 
The broken wave ; 
Hold but a while 
True anchors fast, 
And at morn we ’ll smile 
O’er the dangers past: 
Star of the Seaman !—bright and warm— 
Rise like Hope’s rainbow through the storm. 


We part, great Heaven! 
We drive !—we drive ! 
Life’s bonds are riven, 
’Tis vain to strive ; 
’Midst the tempest’s jar, 
’*Midst rock and foam, 
Where the breakers war, 
Is our hour eome— 
God—we are safe !—see the blessed light 
Of the harbour rise through the gloom of night! 


Cast loose all sail, 
Till the quivering mast 
Strains to the gale 
As it thunders past ; 
Hard down !—hard down ! 
See the lights appear 
Of the welcome town! 
Now,—near, boy !—near— 
Our danger has passed like a frightful dream, 
Star of the Mariner !—bless thy beam ! 
BernaRp WYCLIFFE. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BURKE, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, April 15, 1826. 
Tue account (p.98) of ‘ Mignet’s History of the French 

Revolution,’ has carried me back, through the various fortunes and 
events of more than thirty years, to that interesting period when I was 
associated with not a few active and enlightened politicians, of whom 
the survivors are now reduced to a very scanty remnant. I then not 
only read but listened to ‘ the fanatical declamations of Burke,” 
dignified as they were by his mighty but ill-devoted powers of elo- 
quence ; for he was largely accomplished, like the poet’s Belial: 
his tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason. 

Among these exhibitions, I especially recollect, as if it had occurred 

but yesterday, his loud lament, even like 

Ocean into tempest wrought, 
when he referred, on a memorable occasion, to the fall of “‘ the King’s 
Castle,” for with that appropriate designation he was fond of compli- 
menting the Bastile. 

It was, I well remember, on May 11th, 1792, when I visited the 
gallery of the House of Commons, while Mr. fox was denouncing 
Protestant persecution, ina style of argumentative eloquence suffi- 
cient to persuade all except a Minister’s majority, a Court of Leaden- 
hall-street Directors, or a bench of Bishops. His clients were the 
Unitarians, whom William III., a pretender to liberal principles, had 
left exposed to rigorous penalties inflicted by two statutes, which 
appear to have as readily received the royal assent as the order for the 
massacre of Glencoe, and remained on record, among too many dis- 
creditable transactions of that over-vaunted reign. 

These religionists claimed the honour of enrolling in their number 
the names of Price and Priestley, whose disinterested attachment to 
the public cause had earned the rancorous hatred of the Pensioner 
expectant, The Unitarians also, while they rejected, as Anti-christian, 
some favourite dogmas of established churches, generally regarded 
with approbation the principles which were then intruding their influ- 
ence on the despotic regime of some established Governments. Thus 
the champion of the Bastile would easily connect the case of the 
English Unitarians, claiming relief from religious persecution, with 
that of the French people demanding civil liberty. Yet, as it has been 
justly remarked by an unceremonious biographer, ‘‘ whatever the sub- 
ject of debate might be, whether religious or political, Mr. Burke’s 
ingenuity could always find means of introducing his favourite topic, 
the French revolution.” On this occasion, after the Orator had vio- 
lently assailed the English Unitarians, for the liberal political senti- 
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ments which some of them had then lately expressed in public, I heard 
him close a large collection of charges against the French revolution- 
ists, by solemnly declaring, that they had destroyed “ the King’s 
Castle.” 
This royal castle, Mr. Fox, during his powerful reply, thus apos- 

trophised, in the well-known lines of Cowper : 

Ye horrid tow’rs, the abode of broken hearts ; 

Ye dungeons, and ye cages of despair, 

That monarchs have supplied from age to age 

With music, such as suits their sov’reign ears, 

The sighs and groans of miserable men! 

There ’s not an English heart that would not leap 

To hear that ye were fall’n at last.— 


“Yes,” added Mr. Fox, looking at Mr. Burke, who sat just below 
him, ‘ there zs an English heart, and, | am sorry to say, it is the 
heart of that honourable gentleman.” Iam more induced to state 
these particulars, because, so far as I have observed, justice has not 
been often done to the strikingly happy manner in which I saw and 
heard Mr. Fox apply the quotation. 

Mr. Hayley, in his ‘ Life of the Poet,’ (4to. fi. 236,) remarks, that 
‘“* Cowper felt the full value of applause, when conferred by a liberal 
and a powerful mind. I had,” he proceeds, “ a singularly pleasing 
opportunity of observing the just sensibility of his nature in this point, 
by carrying to him, in one of my visits to Weston, a recent newspaper, 
including the speech of Mr. Fox, in which that accomplished orator 
had given new lustre to a splendid passage in the ‘ Task,’ by reciting 
it in Parliament.” 

Now I am reverting to this “ tale of other times,” you will, I dare 
say, excuse me if, ‘‘ narrative with age,’ I here record my recollec- 
tion of two English hearts which beat in unison with those of the 
amiable Poet, and the philanthropic Orator. A friend of mine visited, 
in 1790, the ruins of the Bastile, from whence he brought a few frag- 
ments, with which he designed to ornament a summer-house. On 
this occasion, another friend wrote, con amore, the following lines, for 
an inscription, which I now bring out from one of the cells of memory, 
in which they have lodged for the last five-and-thirty years : 

Ye who, by Fancy led, delight to trace 
Each scene where Sculpture did her Athens grace, 
By History’s torch illumined, who explore 
Her time-worn steps on Tyber’s classic shore, 
Approach! for oft as wakes the generous mind 
To virtue, and the bliss of human kind ; 
Oft as compassion asks, yet dreads to know, 
Bastile ! the secrets of thy house of woe, 
These shapeless stones a transport shall impart, 
Beyond the magic energy of art: 
For, lo! they tell how Justice claims her sway, 
And guilty dungeons open to the day; 
Tow’rs, that for ages braved the observant sky, 
Whose echoes mock’d the captive’s hopeless sigh, 
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Sink, at her sov’reign word, to rise no more : 
Let man rejoice, though priests and kings deplore. 

I have now before me, though I must reserve the use of them to 
another occasion, two interesting documents, printed before the revo- 
lution. They disclose a few “ secrets of the prison-house.” The 
mighty number are reserved to be disclosed when the oppressor and 
the oppressed shall meet together before an impartial tribunal, where 
“ names of awe and distance here,” must ‘ rank with common 


men.” 
PorvLaRis. 





PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The following particulars, regarding these valuable islands, are 
drawn from a statistical work published at Manilla in 1820, an 
abstract of which has been inserted in that ably-conducted publication, 
the Singapore Chronicle :— 

“‘ The revenue of the Phillippines amounts to 1,466,610 Spanish 
dollars, and is made up of such articles as the following: a poll tax on 
the natives of the country, commonly called the contribucion, amount- 
ing to 70107 Spanish dollars, a monopoly of tobacco amounting to 
357,288 dollars ; a capitation tax on the Chinese, amounting to the ex- 
orbitant sum of six dollars a head, &c., with custom house duties, 
among which are included a duty on the exportation of bullion. The 
impolicy and unproductiveness of such a system of taxation will readily 
occur. There exists no land-tax, but in room of it a poll-tax, com- 
paratively trifling in its amount, as highly unpopular in the Phillip- 
pines as capitation taxes have always been in every age and 
country. The subjects of the European Government of Java amount 
to about the same number as those of the Spanish Phillippines; and 
Java can scarcely be said to be either more fertile or more favourably 
situated than Luconia and its dependent islands, yet the revenue of 
Java, for the corresponding period quoted for the Phillippines, 
amounted to very near ten times as much; which shows how much 
more skilful is the system of taxation established in that country, 
since it cannot be alleged that it is either more burdensome or more 
unpopular.” 

“‘ The Phillippines are divided into thirty-one provinces, sixteen 
of which are situated in the islands of Luconia, and fifteen in the 
smaller islands, including the Mariannas. The total populationis two 
millions two hundred and forty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-two; of this number, 137,622 belong to the great island of 
Luconia, giving about forty-five inhabitants to the square mile; a 
rate which shows it to be much less populous than Java, which, to 
the best of our recollection, has more than double this density of 
inhabitants. The contrast is still stronger with the British provinces 
in Hindoostan, some of which, as will be seen by an able and original 
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paper on the subject by Mr, Baillie, in the ¢ Asiatic Researches,’ have 
a density of population as 4-5-6-7, and even more, to one, beyond 
Luconia. The next most populous island is Panay, which contains 
292,760 inhabitants; after which comes Zebu, which contains 
108,426.; Samar, 57,922; Leyte, 40,623, and Negroes, 35,445; 
the Spanish establishments on the great island of Mindanao amount to 
50,823 ; and the population of the Marianna Islands is no more than 
5,349, 

“ We have now to glance at the ingredients of this population. 
It is composed of the following parts:—Europeans; Spaniards ; 
Creole Spaniards ; Spanish Mestizos; Indian Mestizos; Mohamme- 
dans of Western India; Negroes of the Phillippines converted to 
Christianity; Chinese converted to Christianity, and unconverted 
Chinese ; with Natives ofall tribes. The Europeans of all descriptions 
amount to no more than 2837, or to a seven hundred and ninety-third 
part of the whole population; the people of colour to 6170; and the 
whole Chinese to 6201, of whom 1569 are Christians. The Native 
population consists of a great number of distinct tribes, of which the 
most considerable are those of Luconia, called Tagala, Parapanga, 
Pangasinan, Yiocos, and Cagayan. A large proportion of the Native 
inhabitants have been converted to the Catholic religion, which is the 
common bond between them and the Spaniards, and the great means 
by which the latter, so deficient in physical strength, have been able 
to maintain the government of the country for so many ages. Upon 
the whole, the inhabitants of the Phillippines are the most bold and 
energetic of the people of the Asiatic Archipelago. The great bulk 
of them are of the same brown race so widely scattered over these 
islands ; but the Phillippines have also a considerable share of the 
negro race, 

“The population of the Phillippines appears, under the Spanish 
rule, to be increasing with considerable rapidity. In 1805, the Na- 
tive inhabitants, as estimated by the census for the poll-tax, amounted 
only to 1,739,205 ; in 1815, it amounted only to 1,739,275; in 1816, 
it amounted to 1,927,840. At this rate, according to the table con- 
structed by Mr. Bridge of Cambridge, it would double itself in about 
seventy years. The doubling period appears much more favourable 
when estimated by the proportion of births to deaths, according to 
the tables of 1818, and is no more than forty-five years for the whole 
country. In particular provinces, it isas low as thirty-eight, but in the 
town of Manilla, and the surrounding country, it rises to ninety. By 
the same tables, the following important facts are exhibited :—The 
proportion of marriages to the whole population is as one to ninety- 
three; the births as one to twenty-seven; and the mortality as one 
to forty-seven; the last a result which speaks very favourably of the 
climate, as well as the habits and condition of the people. In the 
town of Manilla, however, we find the mortality to be as great as 
one to twenty-seven, which is again counterbalanced by several of 
the provinces where it is as low as one in fifty-four, pointing to a 
degree of salubrity not inferior to some of the finest parts of Europe.” 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


A sEconpD part of the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society’ 
having at length issued from the press, after an interval of more than 
twelve months since the date of their first publication, it becomes our 
duty on this, as on the previous occasion, to lay before our readers a 
brief analysis of its contents. In comparing the two parts with each 
other, we are bound to acknowledge, that there is in the present some 
diminution from that high standard which the tone and character of 
the earlier production had led us to anticipate for the labours of this 
Society; but still there is ample room for indulging very flattering 
expectations with regard to its future superiority. Thus, although we 
find no papers among the series now under consideration, at all eom- 
parable to the ‘ Essay on the Philosophy of the Hindoos,’ by Mr. 
Colebrooke, or to that on the Bhills, by Sir John Malcolm,—papers 
which added to the well-earned reputation even of the highly-talented 
gentlemen by whom they were communicated,—there are yet some 
which deserve an attentive consideration, and from which much 
valuable information may be gleaned. Among these, we would par- 
ticularly distinguish the ‘ Analysis of the Pancha Tantra,’ the ‘ Ac- 
count of a Secret Association in China,’ the ‘ Observations on Ele- 
phantiasis,’ and though last, not least, the able paper on the ‘ Valley 
of the Setlej,’ which contains such extensive additions to our geogra- 
phical knowledge of the immense chain of mountains by which India 
is bounded on the north. Leaving these generalities, however, we 
will at once proceed to particulars, taking up each of the papers in 
the order in which it appears in the volume before us. 

Since the period when the discovery of the Hitépadésa revealed to 
the world the origin of those antient fables which, through the 
medium, principally, of the Kalilah u Dumnah, became, during the 
middle ages, naturalized in the West, constituting the never-failing 
source whence the trouveurs of Normandy derived the materials of 
their fabliaux, and the tale-tellers, of later days and other countries, 
some of their choicest morceaux, the attention of those who delight 
in tracing the history and progress of fiction has been directed to the 
further development of those hidden stores which might be expected 
to throw a new light upon the obscurest portions of their favourite 
pursuit. The curiosity excited, in the first instance, by Sir William 
Jones, was soon gratified, in a manner that left little to be desired, by 
Mr. Wilkins’s translation of the newly-discovered volume ; but the 
interest awakened by it was not suffered to subside, and the critical 
observations of M. de Sacy, and the edition of the entire text by 
Mr. Colebrooke, have succeeded in keeping it alive up to the present 
moment. This extensive collection of Apologues has consequently 
become familiar to the literati of Europe, by whom it is generally 
regarded as the true and original basis of those delightful fictions 
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which, variously modified and embellished, still continue to contribute 
to the entertainment of the nations of the West equally with those of 
the East. This claim, however, so far as regards its originality, has 
frequently been disputed in favour of another work, the ‘ Pancha 
Tantra,’ which seems now to be clearly ascertained to be of earlier 
date, and to have served moreover as the quarry from whence the 
Arabian compiler drew the materials of the Kalilabh u Dumnah, to 
which, in fact, it bears, in many points, a far more striking resem- 
blance than the Hitépadésa. This latter consideration renders it, 
perhaps, a matter of some regret that the earlier work was not rather 
selected for translation, which may now be considered as precluded, 
with regard to it, by the general similarity of the two collections, 
although the differences which characterize the ‘ Pancha Tantra’ are 
such as to establish its claim to superior interest, as well as to higher 
antiquity. Under these circumstances, and fully sensible that entire 
translations of both would but consist, for the most part, of needless 
and fatiguing repetitions, those who take an interest in the subject 
cannot but feel deeply indebted to Mr. Wilson, the learned and 
zealous Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for his ‘ Analysis of 
the Pancha Tantra, illustrated with occasional Translations’ of the 
most striking passages and tales peculiar to that work, which forms the 
first article in the present part of the Transactions. ‘To follow the 
author through this comprehensive Analysis, would occupy more 
space than we can spare from more important matter, and would 
besides afford so very imperfect an idea of his work, that we must 
refrain from entering into the subject, merely observing, that it is one 
from which those readers who feel the powerful charm derived from 
its exhaustless interest, will extract considerable information, as well 
as amusement. But we cannot turn from this paper without noticing 
the sound and liberal feeling evinced by Mr. Wilson on this as on 
other occasions, in lending the sanction of his name, and the aid of 
his pen, to the infant labours of Societies, which too many in his 
situation would have regarded with a jealous eye, as the competitors 
and rivals of their own more antient institution, but in which he has 
shown that he only sees honourable and useful coadjutors engaged in 
one common and laudable pursuit. 

The next article consists of an account of three ‘ Inscriptions upon 
Rocks, in South Bihar, described by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, and 
explained by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq.,’ who candidly admits, that he 
‘* observes little interesting in them besides the names and the dates,” 
circumstances with which it is not our purpose to weary the patience 
of our readers. This is followed by a paper on a similar subject, by 
Major Tod, entitled, ‘Comments on an Inscription upon Marble, at 
Madhuearghar, and three Grants inscribed on Copper, found at 
Ujjayani,’ accompanied by Notes from the pen of Mr. Colebrooke, 
who has also furnished translations of the three grants from the 
original plates presented to the Society by Major Tod, and of which 
lithographic fac-similes are given. The profound research and 
critical acumen which characterize these gentlemen, will always 
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command a confidence almost implicit in their illustrations of the 
History and Antiquities of India; but the desultory nature of the 
paper before us, the object of which is to deduce from all accessible 
sources of information, the names and order of succession of one of 
the four great Rajpoot families which ruled in the north of the Penin- 
sula of Hindoostan, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, precludes 
the possibility of offering, in a few words, an intelligible synopsis of 
its contents, which, after all, possess little of general interest. 

Mystery is generally the parent of curiosity; but sometimes the 
converse of this proposition takes place, and a morbid curiosity creates 
for itself mysteries which have no existence in fact. Those who are 
willing to see, in every harmless association, the elements of civil 
discord and of the ruin of states, can always find plenty of materials 
for the construction of a system, of which the Society to whom it is 
attributed, and who are supposed to make it their rule of action, may 
be as ignorant as the most utter stranger to their tenets. It would 
seem that the Chinese Government, whose paternal feelings are put 
forth with as much ostentation, and apparently with as much truth, 
as those of some Continental governments, entertains, in common with 
the latter, and probably from the same common cause, a great horror 
of secret associations; and this feeling necessarily produces, through 
the agency of those who are ambitious of courtly honours, or covetous 
of more substantial rewards, the discovery of conspiracies and asso- 
ciations without number, which, but for this salutary vigilance on the 
part of the constituted authorities and their subordinate agents, might 
have gone on conspiring and associating to the end of the world, 
without creating the slightest alarm, or perpetrating the most trivial 
mischiefs. Whether Dr. Milne has been led away by a natural 
deference to superior authority, or by an uncontrollable love of the 
marvellous, to depict, in the most frightful colours, the dogmas of a 
Society of which he knew nothing, except from the testimony of those 
who were interested in giving it a bad name; or whether he derived 
his information from credible witnesses, and has embodied in his 
narrative nothing but plain matter of fact, it is obviously impossible 
for us to determine. But when we consider the character of the 
Chinese Government, the alleged nature and tendency of the Society, 
and, more especially, when we reflect that in countries nearer home, 
with the affairs and manners of which we are intimately acquainted, 
(Spain and Germany, for example.) charges of a nature exactly 
similar have been made against Societies whose objects were as 
remote as possible from the schemes of plunder and devastation im- 
puted to them, we cannot help inclining to the former opinion. 

Be this as it may, the learned and lamented author himself con- 
fesses that he offers the remarks contained in this ‘ Account of a 
secret Association in China, entitled the Triad Society,’ ‘‘ not as the 
result of firm and unhesitating conviction, but as having a good deal 
of probability to support them, and as containing the substance of the 
best information procurable in his situation.” It may be as well just 
to trace the outline of the Society’s tenets, form of government, &c., 
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as sketched by Dr. Milne under this preliminary reservation. In the 
first place, then, its very name seems to be involved in obscurity, for 
of several which the learned Principal gives, he is at a loss which to 
choose ; a difficulty which we may suppose, not without probability, to 
arise from various distinct societies having been confounded together, 
with the view perhaps to include them all in one common proscription. 
He fixes, however, upon San ho hwuy, i.e. “ The Triad Society, or 
the Society of the Three United,” and next proceeds to develop their 
object, which, he says, ‘ at first does not appear to have been pecu- 
liarly hurtful ; but, as numbers increased, the object degenerated from 
mere mutual assistance, to theft, robbery, the overthrow of regular 
government, and an aim at political power.” In the early part of the 
reign of the late Emperor, Kea King, this society, which was then 
exceedingly numerous, and bore the designation of T’heen te hwuy, 
i.e. “ The Celesto-terrestrial Society,” had made great progress 
towards the attainment of its latter object, but its machinations were 
finally defeated, and the official report declared, ‘‘ that there was not 
so much as one member of that rebellious fraternity left under the 
wide extent of the heavens”; a broad assertion, which Dr. Milne 
does not hesitate to call in question, maintaining, on the contrary, 
that they continued to exist in secret, simply changing their name, 
for the purposes of concealment, to that by which the society is at 
present known. In foreign colonies, where political power is out of 
the question, he declares their objects to be plunder and mutual 
assistance, as well to enable their comrades to escape the hands of 
justice, as to relieve them from the pressure of distress. If their 
party happens to be very strong, individuals frequently put themselves 
and their property under the protection of the society, which is always 
afforded on the payment of an annual sum; and, ‘ in such places as 
Java, Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, when a Chinese stranger 
arrives to reside for any length of time, he is generally glad to give a 
trifle of money to this brotherhood, to be freed from their annoyance,” 
which is sometimes carried to very alarming lengths. 

The government, such as it is, is said to be vested in three persons, 
called first, second, and third brothers; but of the laws, discipline, 
and internal management ot the society, Dr. Milne has not been able 
to procure any certain information. Their initiatory ceremonies are 
said to take place at night, in presence of an idol, to which offerings 
are presented, and before which the oath of secrecy, &c., consisting 
of thirty-six articles, is taken. This ceremony is performed by the 
candidate for initiation, standing between two ranks of members, 
holding their drawn swords over his head in the form of an arch. 
They recognise each other by secret signs, of which mystical numbers 
(particularly the number three) and peculiar motions of the fingers, 
are said to constitute the principal features. ‘Their seal, a figure of 
which is given, is of a quinquangular shape, enclosing two octagons, 
a square, and an oblong parallelogram, each having its appropriate 
characters, which are supposed to shadow forth the whole mysteries 
of the society. These characters, however, in their ordinary meaning, 
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present little that is mysterious; but they are believed to have an 
occult sense, intelligible only to the initiated. In their pretensions 
to great antiquity, which they affect to carry back to the “‘ first settle- 
ment of China;” in making benevolence and mutual assistance their 
professed object; in the ceremonies of initiation; in their ruling bre- 
thren; in their secret signs; and in their maintenance of the doctrine 
of “ liberty and equality,” which “ some have aflirmed,” says Dr. 
Milne, “ to be the grand secret of freemasonry,” the learned Doctor 
traces a resemblance between the San ho hwuy, and the society of 
freemasons, without, however, imputing to the latter, in the British 
empire at least, any of the dangerous principles which characterize 
the former. Whether they meet in lodges, he is unable to determine, 
but he believes the law of China, which punishes with death the crime 
of belonging to this society, to be too rigorous to admit of such a mode 
of association. Such is the bare outline of the information collected 
by Dr. Milne, which, it may be proper to add, appears to be supported 
by the silent testimony of Dr. Morrison, by whom the Paper is com- 
municated. 

Mr. Trant’s ‘ Short Account of the Sauds,’ (a sect, the chief seats 
of which are Delhi, Agra, Jayapur, and Furrukhabad, and which in 
its customs resembles the Society of Friends in a remarkable degree, 
follows. The ‘ Extracts from Pekin Gazettes,’ which succeeds to 
this, hardly deserved the trouble which Mr. Davis has taken in trans- 
lating, and Sir G. T, Staunton in communicating them to the Society. 
The first two derive perhaps some little interest at the present moment 
from their relation to the Burmese frontier of the ‘‘ Celestial Empire,” 
but they merely state, the one, that the “‘ tribute-bearer” of the 
Méen-téen nation (a state which it appears borders both on Yun-nan 
and Ava) is travelling peaceably homewards; and the other, that the 
Viceroy of Yun-nan and Kwei-chow solicits to be excused from the 
usual triennial introduction to the Emperor, on the ground that his 
presence is necessary to superintend the watch-towers and lines of 
communication forming on the frontier, The third and last extract 
contains a proposition from the Viceroy of Fiih-keen for restoring the 
equilibrium between silver and the copper currency, which had become 
greatly depreciated in that province in consequence of an over issue, 
The remedy proposed and adopted is, that ‘‘ from the summer half- 
year of the fourth of Taou-Kwang, (the name of the present Em- 
peror,) the mint should be shut, and all further coinage suspended ; 
the soldiers receiving their pay in silver, until the relative values of 
silver and currency approach nearer to a par. Appended to this 
Paper, are lithographic figures of the coins of the six Emperors of the 
reigning dynasty, executed in a style which proves that that valuable 
and daily improving process is fully capable of representing with 
scrupulous fidelity the most difficult subjects of the Numismatic art. 

[t may be as well to notice in this place another article by Mr. Davis, 
although not immediately following in the regular order of the Papers. 
This is entitled, ‘ Eugraphia Sinensis, or the Art of Writing the 
Chinese Character with correctness, contained in ninety-two Rules and 
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Examples ; to which are prefixed, some Observations on the Chinese 
Writing.’ It is obviously of great importance that those who carry 
on an intercourse with the Chinese in their own language, should be 
capable of writing it with facility and elegance ; and we entertain no 
doubt that the work translated by Mr. Davis, and the illustrations of 
its rules, which occupy eight lithographic plates, each comprising a 
considerable number of characters, are well calculated to facilitate 
that object. It might perhaps with greater propriety have been pub- 
lished in a separate form, or in a work more peculiarly devoted to 
Chinese literature, such, for instance, as Dr. Morrison’s excellent 
‘ Miscellany,’ which would have ensured its more general diffusion 
among Chinese students; but even in its present situation it will 
doubtless be found serviceable. 

A ‘ Memoir on Bundelkhund, by Captain James Franklin,’ is the 
next paper to which we shall call the attention of the reader. After 
tracing the boundaries of this extensive tract of country, comprising 
a surface of nearly 24,000 square miles, together with a population 
of about 2,400,000 inhabitants, the author proceeds to take a general 
view of its history. Commencing with the Chandéla race of sove- 
reigns, the most antient of which there is any existing record, he 
gives from the Chohan-rasa, (the favourite poetical chronicle of the 
Rajpoots, and which is ‘‘ familiar in their mouths as household 
words,”) all that can be collected on the subject of that dynasty, 
which was overthrown by the last Hindoo monarch of Delhi, just be- 
fore that kingdom itself fell a victim to the invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghizni. From the time of this celebrated conqueror to that of the 
no less celebrated Timour, a gap occurs which there are no materials 
to fillup. About this latter period, the province was overrun by a 
tribe of adventurous Rajpoots, under the command of a chief named 
Déwada Bir, who founded the Bundéla dynasty, from which the 
country derives its appellation, and which continued to rule with in- 
creasing splendour down to the reign of Jehan Ghir. But a rebellion 
of the then reigning Prince served as a pretext, under colour of which 
the Mohammedan government took possession of his dominions; and, 
although the warlike character and unconquerable spirit of the 
Bundélas speedily reinstated the legitimate successor, yet his power 
was so completely shaken by its temporary suspension, that his terri- 
tory became broken up into numerous petty states, each ruled by its 
own independent Rajah. Such was the state of affairs up to the com- 
mencement of the present century; since which time, various circum- 
stances have contributed to place these states more or less completely 
at the disposal of the Company’s officers, (absurdly enough termed 
the British Government;) and their immediate rule is now recognised 
over a large proportion, while their ‘ protection” is “‘ enjoyed” by the 
‘‘ independent” governments which compose the remainder of this 
once powerful province. 

Bundelkhund is intersected by numerous rivers, none of which are 
navigable, neither do their waters naturally serve to fertilize the coun- 
try, which is remarkably sterile. Captain Franklin notices, how- 
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ever, a great number of artificial lakes and reservoirs, constructed ata 
vast expense by former despotic and tyrannical rulers of the Bundéla 
dynasty for the purposes of irrigation, which the nature of the soil 
imperiously demands. It is not stated that the present mild and pa- 
ternal Government has made. any such provision for the comfort of the 
inhabitants. A description of the different chains of mountains fol- 
lows ; and this is succeeded by a general outline of the surface of the 
country, which contains no forests, although a considerable portion of the 
lowlands, ‘‘ particularly in the Native States,” is covered with jungle. 
Many thousands of acres, which are thus suffered to lie waste, “‘ might, 
by ordinary means and management, be brought into cultivation ; but 
there is either a'want of capital, or a want of confidence between the 
governing and the governed, which retards this desirable improve- 
ment.” The consequence is, that, in times of scarcity, the lower 
orders of the population are reduced to the necessity of subsisting on 
the fruit of the mahiia ; and even this, in seasons of extraordinary 
dearth, is sometimes mixed with the pounded bark of the katbal tree, 
to the deleterious effects of which, the miserable wretches who are 
reduced to the necessity of using it, are observed soon afterwards to 
fall victims. The diamond mines, which are the exclusive property 
of the Rajah of Pannd, appear to be nearly exhausted ; for, although 
adventurers are allowed to dig them on the payment of one-fourth 
of the produce to the Rajah, this privilege is rarely claimed. The 
iron mines, on the contrary, appear to be peculiarly rich, and the au- 
thor suggests to the Government the advantages of employing a small 
capital in working them, for the use of the magazine and arsenals, and 
thus affording constant employment to the wretched inhabitants, as a 
matter both of policy and philanthropy—ideas, however, which the 
Government of India appear to be incapable of combining. ‘The ma- 
nufactures are of very trivial importance. 

Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie’s ‘ Observations on the Lepra Arabum, or 
Elephantiasis of the Greeks, as it appears in India,’ compose the 
most complete history that we have yet seen of that dreadful and dis- 
gusting malady. ‘The details into which he enters on the predispos- 
ing causes, the progressive symptoms, and the mode of treatment, de- 
serve, and will no doubt receive, the attentive consideration of the 
medical profession; and more especially of such of its members as 
are immediately connected with India. As, however, this can hardly 
be considered the proper place for an examination of such a topic, we 
shall leave Dr. Ainslie’s Paper to the test of professional investigation 
and experience, which alone can confirm or invalidate his opinions. 

The history of those among the successors of Alexander who, 
shaking off the dominion of the Seleucide, succeeded in establishing 
for themselves independent kingdoms in the heart of Asia, is a subject 
involved in such deep and apparently impenetrable obscurity, as to 
have baffled the researches even of the most laborious and successful 
cultivators of this department of science. ‘Thus, in place of exhibit- 
ing any connected series of events, their inquiries have led to little 
more than the heaping together of a confused mass of conjectures 
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totally irreconcileable with each other, and of which the discovery of 
a new fact serves but to expose the futility, while it gives rise to 
other theories, in all probability as unfounded as those which have 
gone before. In this state of utter uncertainty, we are not disposed to 
place any very positive reliance even on the opinions of Major Tod, 
although we know of no authority to which we would yield a more 
willing deference on almost any subject connected with the north of 
India. ‘ An Account of Greek, Parthian, and Hindoo Medals, found 
in India,’ contributed by that gentleman, is chiefly remarkable for the 
varied and discursive comments which are applied to the illustration 
of two new coins of Apollodotus and Menander, Princes of the Greek 
dynasty, which filled the throne of Bactria, or Balkh, and ruled over 
an extensive territory beyond the Indus during a period of 120 years. 
The great variety of information, derived as well from Indian as clas- 
sic authors, which Major Tod has brought to bear upon this particu- 
lar point, may serve, at least, to show that the subject has not been 
exhausted by those who have preceded him in the hopeless task of 
developing the history of this remote period, and that much may even 
now be done towards reducing it to some intelligible system. But as 
it seems tolerably clear that the results to be anticipated from its fur- 
ther investigation, will be far, indeed, from compensating for the time 
and labour expended in its pursuit, we must be excused from entering 
further into the consideration of so obscure and unpromising a subject. 

The Paper ‘ On the Valley of the Setlej River, in the Himlaya 
Mountains, from the Journal of Captain A. Gerard; with Remarks 
by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq.’ which closes the present series, consists 
chiefly of an abstract of the diary of the progress made by the enter- 
prising traveller first famed, and his brother, in their arduous survey 
during the summer of 1821. It is quite impossible, within the 
limited space which we can assign to an article like the present, to 
particularize the great number of places visited in the course of this 
stupendous journey, or even to give an adequate sketch of its leading 
features. We must, therefore, abstain from entering into the subject, 
further than to notice a few of the results adverted to in Mr, Cole- 
brooke’s remarks. ‘These refer principally to the various elevations 
of the mountains and passes traversed in the course of the expedition ; 
the greatest height attained, during this excursion, being at the Ma- 
néran Pass, 18,612 feet above the level of the sea. An opportunity 
was also seized of measuring trigonometrically the elevation of Par- 
géul, the highest station visited on two previous journeys, and then 
calculated by the barometer to reach 19,411 feet; the trigonometrical 
observation gave a result of 19,442. The dithculty of breathing, las- 
situde, and head-ache, consequent on the diminished density of the 
atmosphere, appear scarcely to have been felt at a less height than 
15,000 feet, numerous villages existing at an altitude of 13,000, in 
which no such sensations were experienced. The extreme limits of 
vegetation vary in different positions: on the ascent of the southern 
slope of the snowy range, cultivation is not carried above the height 
of 10,000 feet ; 11,800 feet may be reckoned the upper limit of forest, 
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and 12,000 that of bushes. But on advancing farther into the in- 
terior of the great chain, cultivation extends to 13,600 feet; fine 
birch trees are met with at 14,000, and tama bushes, which furnish 
excellent fire-wood, at 17,000 feet above the level of the sea. Several 
attempts were made to pass the line of boundary and penetrate into 
Chinese Tartary, but without effect, the extreme vigilance of the 
Chinese baffling all the endeavours, and compelling them to relin- 
quish their object. Mr. Colebrooke concludes, by pointing out the 
valley of Gandhac River as one of those unexplored points which may 
be expected to be the most productive of valuable information, and as 
the probable route by which the Dhawalagiri, or White Mountain, 
the most stupendous of the whole range, may be approached ; and 
confidently anticipates that its altitude will be found to be “ not less 
than 27,000 feet above the level of the sea.” 


REMEMBRANCE. 


Summer ’twas—when first we loved, 
Summer—but the sun that moved 
Through his hottest track on high, 
Felt not fiercer fires than I. 
Shall we, shall we pause, and cast 
A look, love, on the life we past, 
When thy blue eye first I met, 
Blue as heaven, while morning yet, 
Drowsy on the eastern wave, 
Lingers near her natal cave ? 
Was it Fortune’s golden hand 
That wove our Hymeneal band? 
Was it that which led us still 
To seek at eve the dusky hill, 
While the unmark’d stars above 
Twinkled on our hallowed love? 
Did our young hearts not resemble 
Two streams o’er which the willows tremble, 
As they hurry down the brow 
Of some high mount, to meet below, 
While above them hangs the cloud, 
And the thunder muttering loud ? 
Saw we aught before our feet, 
But the truth that we would meet, 
Would meet, though all life’s track behind 
The meeting moment, we might find 
Strewed with piercing cares and ill, 
And gulfs of sorrow widening still ? 
We met—and, like a changing dream, 
Our path was gilded by the beam 
Of brighter days, as on we moved, 
And blessed the hour when first we loved. 
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LETTERS OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—The annexed Papers contain exact copies which I took 
from the original letters in the British Museum, (Ayscough). The 
writer, who had just attained the age of twenty-one, became so justly 
celebrated, that he has a place in all biographies ; yet the repetition 
of a few particulars respecting his early history cannot here be un- 
acceptable. 

William Petty, the ancestor of the Marquis of Lansdown, and from 
whom that nobleman, I am persuaded, deems it an honour to have 
descended, was born in 1623, at Rumsey, where his father was a 
small clothier. ‘There, according to Wood, (Athen. Oxon.), ‘* while 
a boy, he took very great delight in spending his time among artificers, 
as smiths, carpenters, joiners, &c., whose trades, in some respects, he 
understood so well, in short time, at twelve years of age, that he could 
work at them. At that time, ”adds Wood, ‘‘ he went to the grammar 
school there.” 

In his will, a MS. which I have read in the British Museum, 
Petty says, “‘ At the full age of fifteen years, | had obtained the Latin, 
Greek, and French tongues, the whole body of common arithmetic, 
the practical geometry and astronomy, conducing to navigation, dial- 
ling, with the knowledge of several mechanical trades. After this, 
I went to the University of Caen in Normandy; and, upon my return 
to England, was preferred in the King’s navy, where, at the age of 
twenty years, I had gotten up about threescore pounds, with as much 
mathematics as any one of my age was known to have had.” Wood 
says, that he “ maintained himself ” at Caen “ with a little stock of 
merchandizing that he then improved.” Mr. Graner relates, on the 
authority of a MS. in Mus. Ashmol., how “he told Mr. Aubrey, 
that he was driven to great straits for money when he was in France; 
and that he had lived a week upon two or three pennyworth of 
walnuts.” 

From the will it also appears, that Petty left England again in 
1643, and pursued his studies, especially the study of medicine, at 
Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and Paris. In 1646, he returned to 
his father’s house at Rumsey, bringing with him his brother, Antony, 
for whom he had provided abroad, with about ten pounds more than 
he carried out ot England, having no doubt successfully occupied his 
“« threescore pounds.” 

Such then was William Petty at the date of this correspondence. 
How largely he acquired the goods of fortune, and the nobler riches 
of the mind, during the forty years which succeeded, till his decease 
in 1687, I cannot venture to tell, even in the most summary way, 
within the limits to which [ must now confine myself. [ may possibly 
find another opportunity of pursuing a subject so attractive. 
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John Pell was much the senior of his correspondent. He was born 
in Sussex, in 1610. ‘‘ At thirteen years of age,” according to Wood, 
“‘ he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, being then as good a 
scholar as some Masters of Arts. He was of a strong and good habit 
of body, and therefore using recreations seldom or never, he plied his 
studies while others played.” He graduated in 1631, and ‘ then 
understood, besides Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, Arabic, Italian, 
French, Spanish, High and Low Dutch.” In 1643, he became 
** Professor of the Mathematics at Amsterdam, where his learned 
colleague, Vosstus, heard him with admiration read his public lec- 
tures.” 

In 1646, Pell was appointed, by the Prince of Orange, “ Professor 
of Philosophy and Mathematics in the Schola Illustois, at Breda, 
founded that year.” In 1652, he returned to England, and, in 
1654, was appointed by the Protector his Resident with the Pro- 
testant Cantons, remaining chiefly at Zurich, till his return to England 
in 1658. He now tooka very active part in those associations, among 
men of science, which at length produced the Royal Society. In 
1661, he became a beneficed clergyman in Essex. According to 
Wood, ‘‘ he was a shiftless man as to worldly affairs, and his tenants 
and relations dealt so unkindly with him, that they cozened him of the 
profits of his parsonages, and kept him so indigent, that he wanted 
necessaries, ‘even paper and ink, to his dying day.” The biographer 
adds, that ‘‘ he had been once or twice cast into prison for debt,” 
and indignantly exclaims, ‘* with shame be it spoken to the great 
Virtuosi of this age.”” Our learned philosopher, so ill-endowed with 
the wisdom of the world, died in 1685, and was buried by the charity 
of the celebrated Dr. Busby, and Dr. Sharp, afterwards Archbishop 
of York, in whose parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields he closed his em- 
barrassed life, and his learned labours, leaving behind him, in MS., 
several valuable Papers on mathematical science. 

Ortosus, 
April 20, 1826, 





Srr,—On Sunday noon I received your letter of Friday, together with nine 
copies of your refutation of Longomontanus,' the which, according to your 
desire, I have distributed as followeth: viz. to Golius,? who, upon perusal 
of it, said it was a most solid refutation, thanking you very much that you 
remembered him with a copy; and said withal, that he, at his last being 
at Amsterdam, much endeavoured to have waited on you there. But he 





! Christian Longomontanus, a native of Denmark, where he filled the chair 
of Mathematical Professor, from 1605 to his decease in 1647, at the age of 85. 
He had passed several years of his earlier life with Tycho-Brahe, whom he 
assisted in his astronomical pursuits. In 1612, Longomontanus had published 
his Cyelometria, which was reprinted in 1617 and 1664. In that work he 
professed to have discovered the quadrature of the circle. Against this pre- 
tension, Pell had just now printed, at Amsterdam, this refutation, consisting 
of only two quarto pages. 

2 James Golius, a native of the Hague. He succeeded Erpenius as Arabie 
Professor at Leyden, where he died in 1667, aged 71. 
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told me that it is well thirty years since Longomontanus, his doctrine, first 
saw light; since which time, he hath, by many letters, been advertised of 
his error, but being strangely enamoured with his invention, could not be 
made to retract it, and so hath grown extreme old in his dotage thereon. 
“ Wherefore,” said Golius, “ it were scarce religion to trouble the obstinate 
old man any more, since other thoughts would better become his years than 
the mathematics.” 

I then went to Salmasius, Professor Honorarius,3 who likewise showed 
many tokens of his kind acceptance; and told me (among other discourse, 
whereof I had much with him,) that the age of the author of this false 
opinion would set an authority upon it, and, therefore, it had the more 
need of refutation. Walwus* thanks you very much, expressing no faint 
desires to have the honour (as he said) of your acquaintance. I gave one 
to Mons. de Laet® but this morning ; for at the many other times that I 
had formerly been to wait on him, I was not so happy as to find him. 
Mons. de Laet will be at Amsterdam before my letter. Van Schooten also 
thanks you: but he being very old and indisposed, I had not much talk 
with him as I had with the others. 

To Dr. Kyper, being a man reasonably versed in those studies, and not 
of low esteem here, I presented one. I have given two to Toncher 
Hooghland, a chemist ai physician, Des Cartes his most intimate friend 
and correspondent, who hath promised, at his next writing, to send one to 
Des Cartes. And so having retained only one to show my friends up and 
down, where I go, I hope they are all disposed of to your mind. If you 
please to send twelve more, I can dispose them to some other professors : 
three or four I would send for England to Mr. Oughtred,® Mr. Barlow,’ 
and others, if you do not yourself. 

I judge by the leaves that these copies are part of some book which you 
will shortly bless the world with,* and hope that my expectation shall not 





3 In which he had succeeded Scaliger. Claude de Saumaise, avery learned 
and voluminous writer, died in 1653, aged 65, He is now chiefly remembered 
for his sharp controversy with Milton on the execution of Charles I. A 
French biographer allows the royal cause to be good, but adds, that Salmasius 
“ l’affoiblit par le ton ridiculement ampoulé qu’il donna & son ouvrage.”’ 

* Professor of Theology at Leyden. 

5 John de Laet, a native of Anvers, where he died in 1649. He was a 
learned historian and geographer, and also ‘* Directeur de la Compagnie des 
Indes.” 

6 William Oughtred, a native of Eton, who died in May 1660, aged 86. He 
is said to have “‘ expired in a sudden ecstasy of joy, upon hearing the news of 
the vote at Westminster, which passed the first of that month, for the restora- 
tion of Charles,”’ One would hope there is here some error, and that this 
very learned person did not thus add to the too copious catalogue formed by 
** the follies of the wise.’?’ Mr. Oughtred *‘ was presented, about 1603, to the 
living of Aldbury in Surrey,’’ where * he continued his mathematical pur- 
suits.”” These sciences ‘‘ were the darling object of his life, and what he 
called the more than Elysian fields.” David Lloyd says, ‘‘ that he was as 
facetious in Greck and Latin, as solid in arithmetic, geometry, and the sphere 
of all measures, music, &c.; exact in his style as in his judgment; handling 
his tube and other instruments at eighty, as steadily as others did at thirty ; 
owing this, as he said, to temperance and archery.” 

7 Perhaps Thomas Barlowe, who became Bishop of Lincoln in 1675, and 
died in 1691, aged 64. He, however, is said to have been “‘ a declared enemy 
to the improvements made by the Royal Society, and to what he called in 
general, the new philosophy.” 

8 Wood (Athen. Oxon.) mentions, as the first of Pell’s publications, * Con- 
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be in vain. Now, Sir, I must thank you for the honour that you have 
done me, by using me as an instrument in this your business. Truly, I do 
so well like the employment, and so respect this your favour, that I confess 
myself obliged to be your most affectionate friend and humble servant, 
W. Perry. 
Leyden, 14-24 August 1644. 
Mons. Pell, tot Amsterdam. 
In de oudt convoy op de Zee dyck. 

There are some in whom (as in him gui ex pede Herculem, &c.) this your 
magnum opusculum hath begotten such an opinion of your merit, that they 
resolve to go live at Amsterdam to receive your instructions, 


os 


Srr,—According to your desire, I have presented your Refutations to 
Dr. Spanheim? and Hedbordus, as also Dr. Wyberd, an Englishman and 
mathematician, with divers others, who do all accept them very gratefully. 

As for sending copies into England, I shall be able to do it to no more 
than Mr. Oughtred and Mr. Barlow. I thought [ could have sent to some 
others, by the help of some gentlemen, my friends, who, having now come 
from the Leagher, tell me that they know no certain conveyances these 
troublesome times. The waiting their coming home to know what they 
could do, hath occasioned my so long silence, which I pray you to excuse, 
and believe that I will attempt an amends of it by all the offices of an 
affectionate friend and servant, which I am. 

Ww. Perry. 
Leyden, 8 Septemb. 1644. 
9 Sepr. 
Reed. 4 39 Aug. 
Mons. Jean Pell, a Amsterdam. 
In den oude convoye op de Zee dyck. 





Srr,—Ffather Mersen,’° his desire to convey this inclosed to you, serves 
mee for an happie occasion to expresse my thankfulnes for the good of 
that acquaintance with Mr. Hobbs,'! which your letters procured mee, for, 
by his meanes, my Lord of Newcastle '* and your good friend Sir Charles 
Candesh '3 have beene pleased to take notice of mee; and by his means 
also I became acquainted with Ffather Mersen, a man who seems to mee 





troversia cum Christiano Longomontano de vera circuli mensura, Amst. 
1647, 4to.” This was probably the book which Petty expected. 

9 Frederic Spanheim, Professor of Theology at Leyden. He died in 1649, 
aged 49. 

i0 Marin Mersenne, a fellow student and intimate friend of Des Cartes ; also 
a friend of Hobbs, to whose book, ‘ De Cive,’ he prefixed a commendatory 
Epistle. He died at Paris in 1648, aged 60. 

11 He had left England for Paris in 1641, and Le was now ‘ engaged in a 
mathematical controversy about the quadrature of the circle.’ Wood, 
(Athen, Oxon.) speaking of Petty at Paris, says he studied anatomy, and read 
Vesalius, with Hobbes of Malmesbury, who loved his company exceeding 
well, and was not wanting on all occasions to forward his pregnant genie.” 

12 After the loss of a battle before York in 1644, the Duke of Newcastle 
had quitted England, despairing of the royal cause, and, in April this year, 
(1645,) had taken up his residence at Paris. 

13 Sir Charles Cavendish, brother to the Duke of Newcastle. He was the 
“¢ friend and patron of Hobbs,” and is described as ‘* skilled in every branch 
of the mathematics.” 
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not in any meane degree to esteeme you and your works, and who wishes 
your studies may ever succeede happily ; hoping (as others also doe) that 
the world shall receyve light and benefitt by them. 

Sir, I desire you not to conceive that any neglect or forgetfulnes hath 
caused my long silence, ffor the often speeche I have of you, either with 
Sir Charles, Mr. Hobbs, and Ffather Mersen, (besides the courtesy I re- 
ceyved from you,) makes me sufficiently to remember you. But, to speake 
the truth, it was want of business worthy to make the subject of a letter of 
16 st. [stivers] postage, especially since Mr. Hobbs served you in procuring 
and sending you the demonstrations of the French mathematicians. I 
could wish, with Sir Charles, that wee could see your way of analyticks 
abroad ; or ifa systeme of the whole art were too much to hope for, flor my 
own part, I could wish wee had your Diophantus, which was ready for 
the presse before my departure from you. 

Those rules of algebra (though few) which you gave mee, and exercise, 
have made mee able to doe many pretty questions. I entend to reade no 
authour on that subject untill I may bee so happie to reade something of 
yours. Sir, if there bee any thing wherein I might serve you, I desire you to 
use your thankfull friend and humble servant, 

WittiamM Perry, 
Paris, the 8th November 1645. 
Received Nov. 9-19. 
A Mons, Pell, in de oude convoy op de Zeadyik tot Amsterdam, 





TO IBLA. 
From the Arabic Romance of Antar. 


By love taught to dare, [ adore thee, proud beauty, 
And to see but thy shadow ’s a blessing to me; 
My heart is thy vassal—I pledge thee its duty— 


. 


Each pulse as it beats owns no sovereign but thee. 


Oh! how can I picture thee? how be forgiven, 
If in painting perfection to language I fly ? 
Did I liken thy face to the pale queen of heaven, 
Oh! where in her face is thy antelope eye? 


Did I liken thy form to the palm tree beside me, 
Oh! where in that form’is thy steps’ airy sway ? 

In thy forehead I search for a loadstar to guide me, 
But the sight of thy tresses bewilders my way. 


Then thy teeth—Oh ! a string of white pearls they resemble, 
If unliving things may with living compare ; 
And thy bosom—to say what it pictures, I tremble— 
Tis Eden !—May angels still make it their care ! 
E. C. 





1* The first Greek writer on algebra, translated into Latin 1575. Mr. Pell 
was now preparing a new edition, which does not appear to have been printed, 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. IX, 


Excursions in the Environs of Smyrna, to Sedikuey, Boodjah, and 
Bournabat—Greek Religion and Entertainments. 


Tue multiplicity of objects which crowd themselves all at once on 
the attention of the traveller, who for the first time sets his foot on a 
new continent, is often painful ; but when, added to the novelty of the 
quarter of the globe visited, he makes his first entry into it by a city 
like Smyrna, where every thing is so dissimilar to that which he has 
been accustomed to see and hear in his native land, he is bewildered, 
and cannot for a long period either classify the objects to which he 
desires to direct his attention, or condense and arrange the impres- 
sions which these make on his judgment or imagination. In such 
cases, his materials for observation will be necessarily unconnected, 
except as to the successive order of time in which they may have 
been collected ; and it will not be until after a residence of some 
time in the city or country which forms the scene of his researches, 
that he will be able to arrive at those sound conclusions which mark 
the philosophic pages of such a writer as Volney. Nevertheless, there 
is much even in the scattered and disjointed observations of the tra- 
veller’s diary worth preserving in its original form ; with all its cha- 
racter of first impressions, rude, perhaps, in their manner of being 
committed to paper, but vivid and more true to nature than any sub- 
sequent re-touching can make them. ‘They form, indeed, the evi- 
dences on which the subsequent summing-up is framed ; and on that 
ground they may be quite as acceptable to those who like to accom- 
pany the traveller, step by step, in his wanderings, as the conclusions 
to which they lead may be important to those who seek only results, 
without stopping to examine the stages by which they have been 
attained. With this explanation, the narrative of these papers is 
continued from the last. 

Wishing to enjoy as much as possible of the country air and 
scenery after our late voyage by sea, 1 did not remain a day in 
Smyrna before my wishes were anticipated, by an invitation to join a 
party of residents in an excursion toa village named Sedikuey, about 
ten miles from the city, which I eagerly accepted; and on the 
morning after my arrival in the harbour, found myself buried in the 
most agreeable country retreat. 

Sedikuey is a Turkish name, and, literally translated, is said to 
mean ‘The Village of Love.” It is certainly in a situation where 
Nature furnishes every aid to the indulgence of that passion. Seated 
on the declivity of a grand amphitheatre of hills, and having before 
it a widely-extended plain, it enjoys the delicious freshness of the 
sea-breeze from the Bay of Smyrna, and the scenery, from every point 
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of view, is grand and interesting. In the course of our walk we 
halted at the ‘“‘ Fountain of Sighs,” a neat little structure, built by 
some pious Musulman for the accommodation of Mohammedan tra- 
vellers, but acquiring its present name from its having been the scene 
of some romantic love affair. It is embowered amidst a cluster of 
plane-trees, in a most sequestered spot, and affords an agreeable and 
refreshing shade and coolness. After resting a few minutes, and 
tasting its waters, we ascended the mountain, from whence we 
enjoyed one of the finest prospects, both in beauty and extent, that 
could possibly fill the eye. An immense plain, extending upwards 
of fifty miles, unbroken even by a hillock, covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, a serene atmosphere and cloudless sky, with the balmy 
softness of the surrounding air, impressed us with an idea that Nature 
had formed this beautiful spot for purposes of the purest enjoyment, 
while the stupendous masses of rocky mountains that skirted the out- 
line of the picture, left us in doubt whether most to admire the 
grandeur or the beauty of her productions. 

After an early dinner, which is the universal custom here, we 
rode to a Turkish village about two miles distant from Sedikuey, in- 
habited chiefly by farmers and peasantry. Nothing could present a 
more complete picture of filth, indolence, and poverty. The houses, 
or rather huts, were invariably of one room only, built of mud walls, 
and flat roofed, without either door or window, having an open 
entrance, and openings in the walls only, without any shutters. On 
the inside was neither table, chair, nor stool, the floor serving them for 
seats, beds, and all other purposes. The inhabitants appeared squalid 
and miserable; and while the children were rolling in dirt, and the 
wife sitting enveloped in her mahramah, the husband puffed away his 
cares in supreme indolence. Nothing about their farms evinced the 
slightest approach to good husbandry, but every thing bore the stamp 
of neglect and barbarism. 

To avoid the heat of the sun, (which was now, in the middle of 
August, very considerable,) we mounted our horses at day-break for 
our return to Smyrna. On the road we overtook several trains of 
camels, which, in travelling, are fastened to each other, and form an 
extended line. They are animals admirably calculated for the cli- 
mate and cuuntry, and, though possessing no individual claim to 
beauty, form a highly characteristic ornament to Turkish scenery. 
About midway between Sedikuey and Smyrna, on the summit of a 
hill, we passed through the broken arches of a ruined aqueduct, ap- 
parently of great antiquity, built in alternate layers of stone and 
Roman tiles, the pipes still in great perfection. 

Shortly after passing this aqueduct, we arrived opposite to the 
mountain at the foot of which Smyrna stands. It was the Mount 
Pagus of the antients. Although the city, from demolition by war 
and earthquakes, has frequently changed its site, yet, in the remotest 
period, this hill seems to have been connected with it through all its 
changes, and to have formed the acropolis, After so many ages, it 
now consists of an embattled wall with many towers, square and 
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angular, enclosing about seven acres. From hence we possessed an 
excellent view of it, and it appeared yet in good preservation, There 
are, as appendages of great castles on the Gothic model, the ruins of 
a chapel, and a large arched cistern; nor does it appear that the 
inside space was ever built on, but used as a camp, when so manfully 
defended by the Knights of Rhodes. The present castle was put into 
a complete state of defence, if not wholly rebuilt by them, after 
having been destroyed by Tamerlane in 1419. Sultan Morad dis- 
mantled it, and it was finally restored by John Angelus Comnenus, 
who was a great benefactor to the city. ‘The head of the northern 
gate is of white marble, sculptured with an inscription round the arch 
relative to the restoration of the city by the Emperor John Angelus 
Comnenus and his Empress Helena. On one side of the west gate is 
a colossal head, concerning which most travellers have offered a con- 
jecture. It has been called a Sphynx, the Amazon Smyrna, and 
the Empress Helena. The western declivity has vestiges of the 
stadium, and the northern of the theatre. 

Upon the middle space of Mount Pagus the ruins of a temple were 
lately discovered, the dimensions of which were fifty feet by twenty- 
seven within the walls. The stadium, when taken to pieces to build 
a khan, was 540 feet long, and the diameter of the circular end 288 
feet, 120 of which were occupied by the arena, and the remainder 
by the subsellia. The vaults for savage animals were then discover- 
able; and legends report that it was here St. Polycarp was torn to 
pieces by wild beasts. 

As we descended the hill, the rich valley underneath us, covered 
with Turkish gardens, presented a most luxuriant scene. It contains 
the Meles, the rivulet sacred to Homer, whose scanty stream is 
scarcely perceptible. In the Ambra of Politian is an elegant passage, 
describing the birth of the poet on its banks. The claims of Smyrna 
to the honour of having given him birth, are not, however, well sub- 
stantiated, though certain it is that the Smyrneans considered him as 
their own, and were particularly jealous of that fame. They erected 
his statue; they cultivated the science of rhetoric in his temple ; and 
they impressed, as a vehicle of the greatest notoriety, and the highest 
testimony of their respect, his portrait upon their current coins. 

The entrance into Smyrna is through very spacious cemetries and 
luxuriant cypress groves, the trees of which are in the richest state of 
foliage, and not less than 50 feet high. The surrounding cemetries 
have a very singular appearance, and the cypress-groves afford a 
melancholy shade, which is quite in unison with the genet.) charac- 
ter of the scene. 

Passing the cemetry, we overtook a party of Turkish women, who 
had been paying their early visits to the graves of deceased friends. 
Their figures were not good, and their gait extremely awkward. 
Their faces were so completely enveloped in mahramahs as to prevent 
our seeing a feature, except the eyes, which were sparkling and viva- 
cious, and as we gazed upon them with eager of curiosity, they turned 
aside to avoid being closely observed. The mahramah is formed by 
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two pieces of muslin, one of which is tied under the chin, enveloping 
the head, and the other across the mouth and half the nose, ad- 
mitting space enough for sight. The dress is of very antient inven- 
tion, calculated for the concealment of the person ; nor can there bea 
more complete disguise. They were attended by black female slaves. 

No people exceed the Turks in those religious observances by which 
the memory of deceased friends is continued and honoured. To fre- 
quent the grave of a parent or beloved relative, to offer expiatory 
prayers, or to mourn in silence for a long time after their death, is a 
duty which a good Musulman never neglects, and which he cannot 
perform by proxy. 

In the cemetries, the humbler graves are marked by cypresses 
planted at the head and feet, from which custom extensive groves 
have grown up in every possible stage of vegetation. Others are dis- 
tinguished by upright stones, carved, for men, with a turban denoting 
their rank or occupation during life, and for women, with a plain 
round top. Inscriptions, containing the name and age, and some ap- 
propriate verses, are likewise embossed with raised letters, gilded and 
contrasted by a black or green ground very delicately wrought. 
Between some of these a chest of ornamented stone is placed, and 
filled with earth, in which the choicest aromatic flowers and herbs are 
planted, and regularly cultivated by the females of the family, who 
assemble in groups for that duty. This mark of respect is more 
generally shown to the young of either sex who die unmarried. It is 
of the highest antiquity amongst both polished and rude nations, and 
none can be more elegant and appropriate. 

On the 25th of August, another opportunity presenting itself of 
visiting one of the numerous villages in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, 
chiefly inhabited by Europeans, who have their country houses there, 
I joined a party for that purpose, and proceeded early to Boodjah, a 
village which is rather larger, and in many respects superior, to that 
of Sedikuey. Situated in a fine plain, encompassed by vast chains of 
mountains, it receives from their passes refreshing currents of air, 
that moderate the sultry heats of an Asiaticsummer. The houses are 
about two hundred in number, neatly built of light materials, with 
excellent gardens attached to them, and are principally occupied by 
Frank or European families. It is the country residence of the 
British Consul, the Levant Company’s Chaplain, and most of the 
British merchants of Smyrna, and being at the convenient distance 
of about five miles from town, forms a desirable retreat. 

In the afternoon we made an excursion to some aqueducts in the 
neighbourhood; and at five, reached the romantic spot called, with much 
propriety, the Lesser Paradise. It is a deep valé, caused by a seem- 
ingly abrupt separation of the earth, the hill on each side being formed 
of immense rocks heaped on each other; the interstices of which are 
filled with rich earth, and exhibit a luxuriance of vegetation amidst 
apparent sterility. ‘lhrough the vale flows a broad transparent stream, 
whose course is in some places impeded by huge masses of stone, 
while in others it flows tranquilly along, exhibiting all the miniature 
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variety of the limpid rill and foaming cataract. Across this vale, to 
convey water from the summit of one hill to the summit of another, 
are erected two fine aqueducts. One of them is evidently ancient, 
though in a good state at present, and romantically overgrown with 
ivy. Itis about seventy feet high, three hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and contains arches above and below, some circular and others 
elliptical; the latter of which are conjectured to be Turkish additions. 
Its stream is now used to turn a corn-mill above it, on the brow of the 
hill; and the former channel of its waters across the top of the aqueduct 
being at present dry, we walked over it to the opposite hill. The 
other aqueduct is about three hundred yards distant from the former ; 
is sixty feet high, two hundred feet across, and has seven arches above 
and two below. ‘This is of very modern date, said to have been built 
in 1674, is in a high state of perfection, and now in use, the channel 
for the water on the top being arched over with neat masonry. The 
surrounding scenery was rich in the extreme, and the effect of the 
aqueducts such as to give a superior degree of interest to the picture. 

On the following day, we returned again to Smyrna, and on the 
27th of August made another excursion to a larger village in the 
environs of the city, and in a different direction from the former ones. 
Our party first went by water to the head of the Bay of Smyrna, 
calling at the Careenage on our passage; and having horses waiting, 
which had been sent round by land, we rode from thence to the village 
of Bournabat, to witness a great religious festival of the Greeks, in 
which honours to the Virgin bear a conspicuous part. 

Alighting at the house of a retired Armenian broker, we proceeded 
to the Greek church. The crowd of Franks who had come hither 
from Smyrna to witness the festivities of the day was immense, and 
literally lined every avenue to the church; we were therefore disap- 
pointed in our expectations of getting in, and were content to amuse 
ourselves with the grotesque figures that were returning from thence, 
in dresses that defy description, all extremely gaudy, loaded with 
a profusion of necklaces, ear-rings, and bracelets; and many of the 
females with their hair flowing on their shoulders, full of gold thread 
intermixed. They had been to pay their early adoration to the Virgin, 
that they might with quiet consciences devote the remainder of the 
day to pleasure. Their religion minutely resembles the Roman 
Catholic in most of its doctrines and ceremonies, although they express 
the greatest contempt for those who embrace that faith; a disposition 
arising wholly from their ignorance of the difference. 

The separation of the Eastern churches from that of Rome, and 
the animosities which subsisted between them for many ages, are not 
to be ascribed to their early difference in opinion concerning the obser- 
vance of certain festivals, nor even to the important subjects of dispute 
which gave rise to the Arian heresy ; they are rather to be referred 
to that period when Constantine removed the seat of empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, and by augmenting the dignity of the latter see, 
rendered it formidable to the authority of the Roman Pontiff. In the 
second general council, the Bishop of Constantinople was allowed ta 
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sit next to the successor of St. Peter; and, by the 28th canon of the 
synod of Chalcedon, he was permitted to enjoy an equal rank. No 
small resistance was made to these encroachments, but the Emperors 
of the East were strenuous to assert the privileges of the new city, and 
by the preponderance of their authority confirmed all its pretensions, 
The flame of resentment, though stifled for a time, broke out with in- 
creased fury in the eighth century. A new cause of offence was 
given by Leo, the Isaurian, in his zeal against images, of which the 
Roman Pontiff did not fail to take advantage. On this occasion, 
however, Gregory carried his persecution too far, and from that period 
the separation may be considered fixed and permanent. ‘The attempts 
made by Michael Paleologus to allay the fervour of contention were 
vain. The mutual sacrifices required were unpalatable, both to the 
Roman and to the Constantinopolitan Prelate, so that each remains 
to this day the centre of a different system. 

Considering the state of the Greek clergy, and the want of curiosity 
which seems to have prevailed in most parts of Europe respecting 
that church, a genuine account of its articles of faith and doctrines is 
difficult to be obtained. In consequence, however, of a controversy 
between the Port Royal and John Claude, the celebrated Protestant 
minister of Charenton, the religious tenets of the Greeks were scru- 
pulously examined, by which it was ascertained that the doctrines of 
the Greek church differ but very little from those of Rome. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, and the articles of the Nicene and 
Athanasian creeds, are received by the Greeks, in common with other 
Christians, In one particular, indeed, they differ; they believe that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father only, and not from the 
Father and the Son. Jn the number of its sacraments, the invocation 
of saints, the belief of the real presence, the practice of auricular con- 
fession, and in admitting masses and services for the dead, the Greek 
church is perfectly consonant to that of Rome. It is asserted, that 
the doctrines of supererogation, and its consequent indulgences and 
dispensations, are not adopted by the Greeks; but notwithstanding 
this and other less important peculiarities, it is evident from the most 
authentic documents that the creeds of Rome and Constantinople are 
not materially different. 

Those Greeks who profess the Roman Catholic faith are invariably 
descendants of proselytes originally made by the Genoese or Venetians, 
to whom the Morea and the islands of the Archipelago were subject, 
and who receive it as an hereditary religion. 

It seems to be the general opinion of writers on this subject, that 
nothing, excepting the dread of excommunication, operates more 
powerfully in restraining the Greeks within the pale of their own 
church, and preventing their apostacy to the religion of the Romanists 
or Turks, than a rigorous observation of rites and ceremonies. By 
their ecclesiastical ordinances, they are required to attend the service 
of the church on the Sabbath, and on all fasts and festivals, not only 
such as are usual, but such as are particularly appointed, and those 
are equally if not more numerous than the latter. 
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They administer the sacrament of the Lord’s supper to infants 
newly born; and in the place of confirmation they substitute the 
chrism or sacred unction, being a part or appendage of the baptismal 
ceremony. Marriage is by them called the marriage coronation, from 
the crowns or garlands with which the parties are decorated. The 
sacrament of the holy oil, or euchalaion, is not confined, as the ex- 
treme unction in the Romish church, to the sick and dying, but is 
given to devout persons on the slightest malady, if required. The 
lavipedium observed on Holy Thursday, in imitation of our Saviour’s 
humility, differs little from that ceremony as performed by the Pope. 
On this occasion, Jesus Christ is personified by the Patriarch, and 
the twelve apostles by as many caloyers, when a ludicrous contest 
arises who shall be the representative of Judas, as the name attaches 
for life. 

The service of the Greek church, like that of Rome at present, and 
that of all other churches before the Reformation, is principally choral. 
Their canons and antiphonies are hymns, or portions of scripture set 
to music, first recited by the minister, and then chaunted by the choir, 
but without musical instruments, which are not admitted in accom- 
paniment. 

They admit pictures into their churches, not merely as ornamental, 
but as indispensable in the ceremonials of their religion. They are 
usually attached to the skreen which secretes the chancel, and from 
thence receive the name of Iconostas. In the arguments advanced 
by Greek theologists in defence of this preference of painting to sculp- 
ture, there appears to be little solidity. ‘They consider themselves as 
secure under the authority of St. John Damascenus. 

The sacerdotal habits are not less various, splendid, and costly than 
those of the Romish church, being made of rich silk or velvet, em- 
broidered with gold or silver; and in the emblematical and mystical 
properties attributed to clerical vestments, they rival the barbarism of 
the monkish ages in the obstinacy of their superstition. 

All orders ot the Greek church, inferior to bishops, are permitted 
to marry. The married papas, or priests, wear a fillet of white mus- 
lin round their bonnet of black felt, and long beard universally, and 
are never promoted to a higher dignity than that of proto papas of 
the church in which they serve. Celibacy and monastic habits are 
indispensably necessary in those who are candidates for the mitre. 

The obsequies of the bishops are performed with various ceremonies, 
one of which is the exposing of the corpse several nights in a church, 
dressed completely in the pontifical vestments. In Pera, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, when a papa dies, if his wife vow a perpetual widowhood, 
he is, by way of particular compliment, borne sitting upright to his 
grave. One who had married a most lovely woman, and enjoyed a singu- 
lar degree of conjugal happiness, dropped down in a fitofapoplexy, and 
was hurried to his grave a few hours after. Previous to this ceremony, 
his wife was asked whether she would renounce all future connexions, 
that the deceased might have the honour of an episcopal funeral, 
which she declined. As he was carried through the streets, he sud- 
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denly came to life; and, on re-entering his own doors, he gave his 
unexpecting wife demonstrative proofs of his resuscitation by a severe 
beating ! 

The revenues of the church afford the clergy but slender salaries. 
A certain contribution is annually made amongst the devout Greeks, 
to maintain votaries in their pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, yet such as is insufficient to defray the whole expense to 
each individual, who makes up the deficiency. Both sexes peform 
these pilgrimages. The men are distinguished by the name of 
‘‘ hadjé,” as amongst the Turks, and they bring back likewise a piece 
of sacred cloth for their own sepulture. ‘The pilgrimage of the Turks 
to Mecea, of the Armenians to Ekmiasin, and of the Greeks to Jeru- 
salem, have both in their conduct and consequences a very near 
analogy. 

After being much gratified with the novelty of a scene that ex- 
hibited an eternal variety of persons, dresses, attitudes, and figures, 
we breakfasted with a Levantine family, and took a morning stroll 
through the village. 

The situation of Bournabat, in the centre of a beautifully fertile 
valley, and at the head of Smyrna Bay, commanding an extensive 
view of all the town and harbour, with the shipping there, is infinitely 
preferable to that of the other villages in the neighbourhood ; in conse- 
quence of which so many persons have fixed their country residences 
here, that it has increased almost to a town,—an inconvenience which 
overbalances its best attractions. In the course of our ramble we 
visited the Bazaar. In the centre of a square, pleasantly shaded by 
trees, was erected a sort of stage, or platform, about two or three feet 
from the ground, to which the ascent was by three or four steps. This 
stage was divided into boxes, each capable of containing a party of 
about ten in number, The whole stage admitted about fifty of these 
boxes, each of which was occupied, and with the strangest groups 
that can possibly be fancied. In one of them were an Armenian and 
a Jew playing at backgammon ; behind them, a Greek, a Maltese, a 
Tunisian, and a Frenchman, at whist; two Turks at dice in one 
corner; and an old white-headed Carmelite friar, stooping over the 
rail, enjoying their diversion. In the next were Jewish and Armenian 
brokers conferring gravely on business; behind them, a merry party 
entertained by a Greek buffoon. Further on, a group of black Mo- 
hammedans from Tunis and Algiers, relating their piratical adven- 
tures to some wondering Greeks; and adjoining these, ten or twelve 
green-turbaned ‘Turks, immediate descendants of Mohammed, enjoy- 
ing the supreme and silent luxury of being buried in clouds of 
smoke. During our walk through the Bazaar, these last frequently 
attracted our notice; and from our entrance until our leaving it, 
which was at least four hours, we did not observe one of them to speak, 
nor were their attitudes altered a hair’s breadth. Every description 
of person who visits this platform is obliged to sit cross-legged, like 
the Turks, who, with their loose trowsers, fold their legs underneath 
them with great apparent comfort. In their pipes the Turks are ex- 
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tremely particular; the stem must be of jasmin or cherry-tree, with 
the bark preserved, perfectly free from the least knot or imperfection, 
straight throughout, and of as great a length as possible; the part for 
the mouth must be of pure amber, free from flaws, and in the colour 
of which they are very choice; the bowl to contain the tobacco is 
manufactured from a fine clay found at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
and which they cast in moulds, with various ornamental devices, the 
whole stained of a delicate pink colour. One of these pipes, when 
complete, will cost from five to ten pounds sterling, and every Turk is 
provided with pipes for his visitors. Almost all the Europeans have 
adopted the custom of smoking after the Turkish mode, so that into 
whatever house you enter, the first thing presented you is a pipe by the 
master, and coffee by the mistress, or the young lady, if there be one, 
which it is considered almost an insult not to accept. 

From my personal aversion to smoking, it occasioned me some em- 
barrassment at first, and cost me some pains to overcome it, but per- 
severance succeeded, and I soon learnt to puff against my inclination. 
Their coffee too is extremely unpalatable to a stranger. It is pre- 
sented in a small cup without a handle, not larger than a wine glass, 
boiling hot, without milk or sugar, and so thick that you may be said 
to eat rather than to drink it. 1 confess this was more painful to me 
than the pipe; for the lady who presents it to you generally waiting 
before you for the return of the cup, politeness induces you to make 
haste in despatching it, and, unless your throat is fire-proof, politeness 
is sure to be dearly paid for. It astonished me, however, to see this 
group of Turks in the Bazaar, when coffee was brought them from an 
adjoining coffee-house, swallow it down literally boiling, and resume 
their pipe again with the greatest complacency. One of them, in par- 
ticular, an extremely old man, drank a cup nearly every five minutes. 
His pipe was one of the most luxurious kind: the bowl rested on wheels, 
that he might roll it with ease at his pleasure ; the stem, which was 
pliable, and formed of white leather, similar to an engine hawse, 
passed through a glass vessel full of cold rose water, which cooled 
and perfumed the smoke before it reached his mouth, and a little 
black slave sat at his feet ready to replenish the tobacco the instant 
it was expended, 

After visiting every part of the village, and seeing much more than 
is possible to describe, but which afforded me abundant pleasure, we 
returned to the Armenian broker's to dinner, and passed an hour 
in walking over his gardens. ‘These were laid out in an excellent 
manner. 

Our dinner consisted of not less than thirty dishes, all of them 
excellent in their kind; the wines were of the first quality, and the 
dessert exhibited all the fruits of the season; the clusters of grapes 
surpassed every thing I had ever seen, and there were peaches on the 
table which weighed upwards of a pound each, of a peculiar kind, 
brought from the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and, notwith- 
standing their immensely large size, possessing the richest flavour. 
Over his pipe, the old gentleman lamented to us the contrast of the 
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times within his remembrance. At the period of the general peace, 
he described Smyrna as the scene of active commerce, and, at the 
same time, of the most brilliant gaiety. No jealousies, no party- 
spirit, operated to destroy the unanimity of different nations, but all 
distinctions were lost in the general pursuit of pleasure. Balls, con- 
certs, conversaziones, succeeded each other with rapidity, and domes- 
tic visits filled up the intervals. But since war had again resumed 
his iron reign, a damp had been thrown on every thing, and not only 
those public entertainments had been abolished, but party-spirit had 
diffused distrust and jealousies into private circles, so that the bond of 
union was completely broken, and the whole face of affairs completely 
changed. 

About an hour after the removal of the cloth, the family dispersed, 
according to daily custom, each to his separate bed-room, to indulge 
in sleep. My friend and myself repaired to a superb room which the 
old Armenian gentleman had fitted up in the Turkish style for festivals 
and particular entertainments. The ceiling was curiously carved and 
painted, and, from the centre, hung a splendid glass chandelier; the 
walls were ornamented with landscapes, cascades, and flowers; the 
floor was covered with a rich Turkey carpet, and, at the door, as mats, 
were two beautiful Augra goat-skins, dyed of a bright crimson, the hair 
of which was fine as silk. At the upper end of the room was a recess, 
to which the ascent was by two steps, and this contained the Turkish 
sofa, which extended itself all round the wall of the space thus ele- 
vated. It is much lower than the English sofa, and the back is 
composed of a number of pillows, placed so as to form one continued 
whole. From their being so low, they are uncomfortable to sit on 
after the English manner, and only adapted for sitting cross-legged 
on, or lounging, after the manner of the Turks. On these, however, 
we enjoyed a luxurious siesta, and at five o’clock dressed for an 
evening’s walk. 

The whole of our host’s family accompanied us to the public pro- 
menade, where were assembled all the beauties of the village. The 
features of many were agreeable, and fine dark eyes were every where 
to be seen; but I do not remember to have seen one beautiful face, 
and those that were pretty were dreadfully disfigured by their grotesque 
dresses. Jn a little enclosure by the side of the road, were a party of 
Greeks dancing; their music was the lyra, a sort of guitar, and a 
bagpipe, which were played very inharmoniously, and the tune was 
completely without melody. I tried to retain it in my memory, but 
found it impossible, for they never played it twice alike. The dance 
was formed by about twenty men, who interwove their arms around 
each others necks, and made the figure of a crescent. Their brown 
naked legs moved in time to the music; the two ends of this semicircle 
advanced to meet each other, embraced, and then receded; and so on 
alternately. 

It is astonishing with what different sensations one views a European 
and an Asiatic crowd. In England, particularly, the sameness of 
head dress gives a sombre hue to the picture, while nothing but black 
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hats present themselves to view; but here, the endless variety of shape 
and colour, in the ¢urban of the Turk, the calpack of the Armenian, 
and the capello of the Greek, with the long flowing robes and sashes 
of the most brilliant colours, give a richness and beauty to the picture 
that cannot fail to excite attention and admiration. 

After being literally carried about by the crowd for some time, we 
returned to the Bazaar, where we found nearly the same parties as were 
there in the morning. The green-turbanned Turks had not, I am 
persuaded, moved from their seats; they had sat smoking for hours, 
in all the silence of high sensual enjoyment, and seemed rivetted to 
the spot. 

It was proposed to end the Sabbath with a dance, a practice in which 
persons of all sects here readily unite ; but our endeavours to procure 
music were ineffectual, as every performer in the neighbourhood had 
been early engaged. At ten, we returned to the Armenian broker’s 
to supper; and were entertained by his performance on a piano forte, 
which he kept for his own amusement merely, and, considering it as 
the effort of a self-taught genius, without the aid of either master or 
regular study, his skill, and even taste, were remarkable. ‘The hila- 
rity and good humour of the family kept us up until the approach of 
morning. 

At day-break, our horses were in readiness, and we started for 
Smyrna, without having retired to bed, recruited by the delicious 
freshness of a most delightful Asiatic morning. About two miles from 
Bournabat, we passed through a Turkish burying-ground, where lay a 
profusion of broken pillars, fiuted columns, shafts, and capitals, some 
fragments of which displayed specimens of exquisite workmanship ; 
beside which were huge masses of stone, and other remains of build- 
ings. It is generally believed to be the ruins of antient Smyrna, 
whose site is allowed to have been so frequently changed, by earth- 
quakes and other causes, as not to be known now with certainty. 
Among the columns, I could not avoid observing two remarkable ones, 
set up at the heads of graves; they were about three feet in diameter, 
and had circular or spiral flutings, exactly resembling the pillars in 
the celebrated picture of ‘ Paul and Barnabas preaching at Lystra,’ 
among the cartoons of Raphael, the only picture in which I remember 
to have seen such pillars represented. 

Our ride to Smyrna was agreeable throughout, and terminated 
a little after sun- rise. 





SIMILE, 


How often does anguish entwine itself round 
Our hearts—and o’ershadow our happiest hours ; 

As the poisonous nightshade will often be found 
To wreathe its dark form ’mid the loveliest flowers ! 


L. L. L. 
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TO THE MORNING STAR. 


Atong, from the dim watches of the night, 

And the o’erpowering charm of thought intense, 
I wander forth, beneath thy radiant light, 

Thou glory of the world’s magnificence ! 
While heaven and earth are sleeping, and the still 
Light of unnumbered stars sleeps on the hill. 
The hour is holy—man is not awake ; 

And none but angels may behold me now ; 
Oh! it is rapture thus alone to make 

Our home in heaven; upon my pallid brow 
The cool gale breathes, and o’er my thirsting soul 
Fresh tides of light and heavenly beauty roll. 
The quivering waters of the woodland brook 

Flow musical ; the trees in dewy sheen 
Wave gently murmuring; and the star-light look 

Of the blue summer skies o’er all the scene 
Throws such an eloquence as Eden showed 
When the first man first ’mid its wild flowers trode. 


The sea’s soft waves along the pebbled beach 
Roll in glad music ’neath the starry light, 
And, with their quietness delusive, teach 
The mariner to dread their stormy might, 
When from its depths the ocean swells on high, 
And drowns the victim’s last despairing cry. 
Through the grey vapours of the morning loom 
The gallant ships of merchandise and war— 
How many hearts there think not of their doom! 
How few will e’er return from climes afar! 
Climes where the pestilence at noon-day slays, 
And Mammon gloats o’er blood—oh, evil days! 


How many eyes will see their home no more! 
How fast they sail before the morning wind ! 
The white cliffs fade—their much-loved island’s shore— 
All the heart loves or hopes is left behind ; 
Farewell! by Burrampooter’s eastern wave 
Mysterious hands dig many a soldier’s grave ! 
Dim grows the Eastern fleet; on, on to death! 
Ye seek ye know not what in foreign lands ; 
IIaste, and resign your honours and your breath, 
And call it glory !—O’er the yellow sands 
They vanish! the horizon, darkly blue, 
Reveals no more the mighty fleet to view. 
Nor ever will ;—but now, again, farewell !— 
The glorious sun breaks on the world in light, 
And glittering vapours o’er the upland swell, 
And melt away far in the azure bright. 
Thus sighs the Bard in eastern climes afar, 
While loved ones watch thy light, bright Morning Star ! 
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MR. MACNAGHTEN ON MOOHUMMUDAN LAW.! 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Si1r,—It must be a gratifying distinction to Sir Francis Macnaghten 
and to his son, the author ot the present work, that we are indebted to 
them severally for the clearest expositions which have yet appeared 
of Hindoo and Moohummudan \aw. The latter production is more 
methodically digested than the former; but, from the very circum- 
stance of Moohummudan law being better ascertained, and affording 
fewer topics for discussion and controversy, it is less interesting and 
readable. It is in truth a very dry book, and from the intricate rules 
for the distribution of property among co-existing near and remote 
heirs, one which displays and requires a more familiar acquaintance 
with arithmetic than one would look for in a lawyer. Whatever there is 
erroneous or questionable in the work of Sir Francis, may be traced 
to prejudices acquired in the administration of the English law ; pre- 
judices which detracted nothing from the justness of his discernment 
of Hindoo law, but only affected his opinions as to the most expedient 
mode of correcting what is wrong, and fixing what is doubtful in that 
law ; whereas, his Keviewer,® who loved Hindoo literature “ not wisely, 
but too well,” was thereby betrayed into important mistakes on every 
position about which he quarrelled with his author. In like manner, 
wherever Mr. Macnaghten has advocated what is objectionable, he 
has been misled by that “ fondness for Moohummudan law, which 
he is not ashamed to avow.”’ * 

Of all the systems of law that ever were known or imagined, the 
Moohummudan is the most adverse to the preservation of property in 
the successive generations of one family. By presenting the simul- 
taneous inheritance, in different proportions, of near and more distant 
kindred, it at once reduces the largest fortune to moderate fragments, 
and, at the next step in the process, subdivides each fragment into 
smaller portions. It speedily transmutes wealth into competence, and 
competence into poverty ; waging continual war with every habit and 
quality that conduces to civilization.* By the Hindoo and every other 
law, heirs, varying in degree of relation, inherit successively; and 
among Moohummudans alone may an inheritance “ partly ascend 
lineally, and partly descend lineally at the same time.” Yet to Mr, 
Macnaghten these canons of inheritance ‘‘ seem to be exactly what 
would be most consonant to the general inclination of mankind,” 
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! Principles and Precedents of Moohummudan Law, &c. By W.H. Mac- 
naghten, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. Calcutta, 1825. 

2 In the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine and Review. 

3 Prelim. Remarks, p. 71. 

+ For a concise demonstration of this part of political economy, see Edin- 
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though the rules observed among all other nations, antient and modern, 
are essentially different. Of the English system, Mr. Macnaghten 
thus speaks : 

The apparently unjust preference of the elder son, to the exclusion of all 
the rest, which in our own law had its origin in the feudal policy of the 
times, is rejected by the Moohummudan law, and the equitable principle 
of equality obtains in its stead. The learned author of the Commentaries 
on the Law of England informs us, that “ the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Britons, the lene. and even originally the Feudists, divided the lands 
equally.” He admits that this is certainly the most obvious and natural 
way, and quaintly observes, that it has the appearance, at least in the 
opinion of younger brothers, of the greatest impartiality and justice. That 
there are reasons of expediency which suggest this preference, there can be 
no doubt; but how far it may be consistent with justice, may perhaps be 
questionable. It is by this principle of equality also, that the Hindoo law 
of succession is governed.° 

The doubt implied in expressions “ apparently unjust,” and “ per- 
haps questionable,” are scarcely reconcileable with other parts of the 
text; and Mr. Macnaghten seems to be of opinion that the Moohum- 
mudan system is more just, while the English may be more expedient, 
not duly adverting to this incontrovertible truth, that nothing which is 
unjust can be expedient for individuals or for nations. By the consti- 
tution of the world, the power of propagating the human species greatly 
exceeds their means of increasing the produce of the earth; additions 
may be made to the former in a geometrical, and to the latter only in 
an arithmetical ratio; and the number of actual cultivators of the 
earth must always be small, and that of proprietors still smaller, com- 
pared with the whole body of consumers, that is, of those who by 
their services in the various occupations of life, and by the fruits of 
their labour in other departments of industry, can give an equivalent 
for their several shares of the productions of the soil. Rules of inhe- 
ritance, therefore, which, like the Moohummudan, proceed on the 
supposition that there is no disparity between the possible increase of 
population and of food; which, by ensuring the bare means of sub- 
sistence, promote marriages without regard to the diminishing com- 
forts which can be provided for the children to be begotten ; which 
accustom families to a lowering standard of decent accommodation, 
instead of stimulating them to better their condition; which generate 
an excessive number of agricultural proprietors and labourers, and 
discourage the resort to other occupations,—must be highly inexpedient 
and unjust, as being injurious to the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, and physical comfort, of the people subjected to their operation. 

It would argue extreme shortsightedness in younger brothers to 
complain of the partiality and injustice of the right of primogeniture, 
for to it they owe the splendid advantages of education, connexion and 
patronage which they enjoy. What would the younger brothers of the 
Marquis of Tavistock be now, if the estates of the first Earl of Bed- 
ford had been partitioned, toties quoties, according to “ the equitable 





5 Prelim. Remarks, p. 8, 
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principles ” of the Moohummudan law of inheritance? Even in point 
of property, the younger sons of men of landed possessions are immense 
gainers by the system to which Blackstone supposes they must be 
hostile. In fact, the evils which beset younger brothers are not the 
privations of property, but the snares of riches, and the temptations of 
fashionable dissipation. 

In comparing the Jewish with the Moohummudan law of inherit- 
ance, Mr, Macnaghten, after quoting from Numbers, xxvii. 7—11, 
observes : “ Here we find no provision whatever made for the parents, 
although there are certainly other obvious reasons besides that adduced 
in the emphatic language of the Koran, why they should not be ex- 
cluded.” But were they excluded? Js Mr. Macnaghten prepared 
to dispute the grounds on which Selden and Blackstone maintain, that 
“* by the Jewish law, on failure of issue, the father succeeded to the 
son, in exclusion of brethren, unless one of them married the widow, 
and raised up seed to his brother.”° The brief directions recorded by 
Moses, (leaving, however, much less to be supplied by inference than 
the passage in the Koran, which forms the basis of the Moohummu- 
dan rules of inheritance,) evidently proceed on the supposition that 
the children survive the father. ‘‘ But,” says Mr. Macnaghten, “ it 
is sufficient for my purpose” (to evince his fondness for Moohummu- 
dan law, by complimenting Moohummud at the expense of Moses ?) 
“that the law in question contains no express provision for the 
parents.” Considering that the Moohummudan law allows daughters 
to inherit with sons, giving to a daughter half the share of a son, one 
would rather have expected Mr. Macnaghten to object that the 
Mosaic institutes made ‘‘ no provision whatever” for daughters, where 
there was a son. One main object of those institutes was, to ensure 
the means of preserving genealogies, which could not have been 
effected without some such provisions for regulating the descent of 
property as those described in the 27th and 36th chapters of Numbers, 
and the 25th chapter of Leviticus. 

There is one point on which Mr. Macnaghten admits, though not 
very explicitly, that the comparison between the Moohummudan and 
other codes is unfavourable to the former. ‘‘ The only rule which 
bears on the face of it any appearance of hardship, is that by which 
the right of representation is taken away, and which declares that a 
son, whose father is dead, shall not inherit the estate of his grand- 
father together with his uncles. It certainly seems to be a harsh rule, 
and is at variance with [the Jewish,’] the English, the Roman, 
and the Hindoo laws. The Moohummudan doctors assign as a rea- 
son for denying the right of representation, that a person has not even 
an inchoate right to the property of his ancestor, until the death of 
such ancestor, and that, consequently, there can be no claim through 
a deceased person, in whom no right could by possibility have been 
vested.” Certainly, nemo est heres viventis ; but nothing is more 





6 Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vol. II, p. 210, 
7 Ibid. p, 217. 
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common, among Moohummudans no less than among all other nations, 
than for heirs to claim ‘ through a deceased person, (or persons,) in 
whom no right could by possibility have been vested.” If there are 
grandsons whose fathers have all died in the lifetime of the grand- 
father, they all claim through their deceased fathers; they could have 
no claim except as being the sons of such fathers. 

Mr. Macnaghten has not informed us by what reasoning “ the 
scribes, who sit in Moohummud’s chair,” justify the taking of in- 
terest on money, and even suing for and obtaining it by the judg- 
ments of courts where the Moohummudan law is professed to be ad- 
ministered. 

It is a well known principle of Moohummudan law, that interest is en- 
tirely prohibited, and that the giver, as well as the receiver, of any excess 
above the original debt, is held to act sinfully. In practice, this principle 
[precept] is not much adhered to, and some modern lawyers have gone the 
length of asserting, that the receipt of interest from a person not professing 
the Moosulmaun faith should not be accounted usurious. This, however, 
is practically a matter of little consequence, as our courts, I imagine, would 
not scruple to award interest in an action between two Moohummudans, 
where it was specifically promised, or where it was equitably due, notwith- 
standing the iar A SCRIPTURAL prohibition’ > 

The most signal instance of Mr. Macnaghten’s disposition to treat 
Moohummudanism with indulgence, is shown in the little importance 
he ascribes to that fruitful source of so many evils, polygamy. The 
latitude granted by the permission of polygamy, and the apparent fa- 
cility of divorce, are not, it must be admitted, accordant with the 
strict principles of impartial justice ; but the evil, I believe, exists 
chiefly in theory, and but little inconvenience is found to follow it 
in practice.’ ‘The theory is, that polygamy tends to produce domes- 
tic jealousies and discord ; to exert a corrupting influence on both 
sexes, debilitating the faculties of the one, and debasing the dbther 
into mere instruments of physical pleasure; and is injurious to the 
welfare and education of children, If these inconveniences are but 
slightly recognised in practice, the theory ought to be corrected, for 
so much truth only can exist in any theory as is attested by practical 
experience. As it would be absurd to say, that the excellence of 
Vauban’s system of attack and defence exists chiefly in theory, while 
but little utility is derived from it in practice, it is no less erroneous 
to acknowledge the theoretical and deny the practical evils of poly- 
gamy ; and consistency required that Mr. Macnaghten should state 
his own theory of polygamy, in conformity to the effects actually re- 
sulting from it, as plainly as Abyssinian Bruce and Napoleon Bona- 
parte avowed their preference of polygamy to monogamy. But every 
christian man and woman is a witness against the vice and misery 
implied in polygamy. What degree of love and respect for’ his wife 
can a man retain when he resolves to associate with her a second ? 
and when the gloss of her novelty is abated, a third? And what feel- 
ings of dignity can belong to the woman who accedes to such a com- 
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promise, and accepts so precarious an establishment? Either the first 
wife suffers a wound in her affections and in her honour, which the 
husband does not scruple to inflict ; or custom has degraded her be- 
neath the capacity of feeling such injuries; or she seeks revenge by 
clandestine retaliation; while the seclusion with which polygamous 
nations shroud the deformities of their system, does but aggravate the 
deterioration of the female character. 

There is one obvious restraint on a plurality of wives,—the difficulty 
of maintaining them and their issue; and it is possible that Mr. Mac- 
naghten might intend to assert, that “* but little znconvenience is found 
to follow it [the permission of polygamy, and the apparent facility of 
divorce] in practice,” because, from extrinsic circumstances, and 
from the counteracting instincts of humanity, there are, in fact, FEW 
INSTANCES of polygamy and divorce. If that was his meaning, (and 
a passage about to be quoted, on the subject of divorce, favours such 
a construction,) his ambiguous brevity has exposed him to miscon- 
struction ; but, on the other hand, we cannot adopt that reading with- 
out supposing him to abandon to unqualified reprobation a main doc- 
trine of the Koran, and to plead in behalf of Moohummudans, that 
they do not sin up to the ‘ scriptural” latitude granted to them. 
Doubtless, certain moral diseases cannot co-exist ; a man cannot at 
once be assailed by the temptations incident to poverty and to riches ; 
he is not liable to ‘‘ be full and deny God,” and at the same time to 
‘be poor and steal.” If the greater part of a nation be steeped in 
poverty, less inconvenience will follow from privileges of which only 
rich voluptuaries can avail themselves. 

The theory which condemns divorce at the pleasure of the hus~ 
band, is not less sound and unanswerable than that which condemns 
polygamy ; and when both are combined in the same code, the mis- 
chief is raised to its maximum, and there remains but a nominal dif- 
ference between marriage and concubinage. It appears, however, 
that by means of stipulations respecting dower, the Moohummudan 
women contrive to oppose some corrective to the unbounded liberty 
granted to their husbands by the prophet. ‘‘ Their sentence of di- 
vorce,” says Mr. Macnaghten, ‘“ is pronounced with as much facility 
as was repudiation among the Romans in case of espousals. There 
is no occasion for any particular cause; mere whim is sufficient. I 
have already alluded to the small inconvenience which this facility 
produces in practice. Where conscientious and honourable feelings 
are insufficient to restrain a man from putting away his wife 
without cause, the rEMPORAL wnpediments are by no means 
trifling. Dower is demandable on divorce, and with a view to the 
prevention of such a contingency, it is usual to stipulate for a larger 
sum than can ever be in the power of the husband to pay.....It is 
a common practice (as was before observed) to stipulate for dower to 
an excessive amount, and as this claim precedes that of inheritance, 
it might be inferred that the rights of children and other heirs are fre- 
quently defeated ; but this is rarely the case. It seldom happens 
that a widow contracts a second marriage, and the property generally 
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goes to the children of the original proprietor. There are weighty 
considerations in favour of the practice. Nothing seems so well 
calculated to preserve the peace, the property, and the character 
of families.” What! No better security for the peace of families 
than one which may occasion the disinheritance of children and other 
heirs? Instead of ‘* temporal impediments,” would not insurmount- 
able obstacles, both spiritual and temporal, be a better security ? 
Granting that the widow does not contract a second marriage, yet she 
may survive the children, or retain possession of the whole property 
left for many years. If it be ‘‘ wswal to stipulate for a larger sum 
than can ever be in the power of the husband to pay,” then it must 
be usual for the widow, or widows, to take the whole property left ; 
and since dower, as well as the proper share of the widow, is absolute 
property, it descends to her heirs, the children of the deceased husband 
succeeding only to the property of their own mother. It may thus hap- 
pen that three childless widows should take three-fourths of the property 
out of the husband’s family for ever, leaving the remaining fourth to 
be divided, after her death, among eight children of the fourth wi- 
dow. Or, one widow may have one child, and another six. In short, 
the object being to support ‘* conscientious and honourable feelings ” 
against the arbitrary power granted by the Koran, of securing indis- 
solubility of the conjugal union, it would not be easy to devise a more 
absurd and inconvenient expedient for its attainment. 

Whatever amount of dower may have been settled on the wife, it 
is not in satisfaction of the share to which she is entitled as one of 
the heirs of her husband. Be the former ever so large, she has an 
indefeasible right of one-fourth when her husband has died childless, 
and of one-eighth when he has left children. According to Mr. 
Macnaghten, Moohummudan dower “ partakes partly of the nature 
of a jointure, and partly of common dower, according to the law of 
England ;” '° and yet the Moohummudan provision differs from the 
English in three essential respects: first, the widow takes an absolute 
interest in it; secondly, it is claimable during the life of the hus- 
band ; thirdly, it does not preclude her from coming in as one of the 
heirs, 

By the Moohummudan law, guardians have no authority to control 
a girl’s choice of a husband, of equal condition, after she has attained 
the age of puberty, so that she might contract herself in marriage 
before she entered her teens. But by section 2, Regulation 26, 
1793, the minority of both Moohummudans and Hindoos is declared 
to extend to the end of the eighteenth year : 

A child born six months after marriage, is considered, to all intents and 
purposes, the offspring of the husband ; so also a child born within Two 
years after the death of the husband, or after divorce. p. 61. 

There is no rule of limitation to bar a claim of right, according to the 
Moohummudan law. p. 76. 

The regulations of Government have, however, prescribed a limi- 
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tation of twelve years for claims of personal property. Mr. Mac- 
naghten expresses his opinion, but with less confidence than might be 
expected, that these Regulations ‘‘ may, perhaps, be held to supersede 
the Moohummudan law in this particular”; and that it would be 
‘“ harsh” to consider them applicable to claims for dower. 

The following rules require no comment; and Mr. Macnaghten, in 
his Preliminary Remarks, has instituted no comparison between them 
and the rules which obtain in other codes: 


There is no preference shown to a written over a nuncupative will, and 
they are entitled to equal weight, whether the property which is the subject 
of the will be real or personal. p. 53. 

A claim founded on a verbal engagement, is of equal weight with a 
claim founded on a written engagement. 

Oaths are not administered to witnesses. 

In civil claims, the evidence of two men, or one man and two women, is 
generally requisite. Hearsay evidence is admissible to establish birth, 
death, marriage, cohabitation, and the appointment of a kazee ; as the eye- 
witnesses to such transactions are frequently not forthcoming. p. 76-7. 


The reader may also be left to form his own judgment on the fol- 
lowing interesting cases, so illustrative of the effects of polygamy and 
other points of Moohummudan law : 


Case.—A person dies, leaving two wives; but during his lifetime he made 
a gift to one of them of all his property, including his household effects, 
money, and jewels, in lieu of the dower stipulated for her at her nuptials. 
On the death of the individual above alluded to, his two wives (the one to 
whom he made the gift having had by him one daughter, and the other two 
daughters,) enter into a dispute relative to the succession to his property. 
Under these circumstances, is the gift of the husband valid? orin what pro- 
portions should the estate be distributed? p. 221. 


Remarks.—It appears that the gift, in this case, was of that description 
of gift which is technically termed in law a Hibba-bil Iwuz, or gift for a 
consideration, and this species of gift resembles a sale both in principle and 
effect; but there is a doubt as to the legality of this transaction, from the 
circumstance of the articles opposed to each other consisting partly of 
money, which constitutes a Sirf sale. In this description of contract, 
seizin on the spot is essential to its validity. If seizin was made, the tran- 
saction must be held to be valid: if not, it must be declared nuli and void, 
and both the parties have a right to recede from the contract. So also the 
heirs and creditors are at liberty to set it aside, and resume the property 
parted with, on repaying the consideration for which it may have been 
given, until which time the property will remain as a pledge in the hands 
of the purchaser; but when the consideration is restored, it will become 
subject to the law of inheritance ; and, in this event, it should be made 
into forty-eight parts, of which each widow is entitled to three, and each 
daughter to fourteen. 

Case.—A person having two wives, executes a deed in favour of the first, 
transferring to her all right and title to his property, real and personal, in 
satisfaction of her dower. Two years afterwards, he executes auother deed, 
in favour of his second wife, trausferring to her the right and title to one 
moiety of the said property, in satisfaction of her dower, having obtained the 
written permission of his first wife to do so. In this case, will the second 
wife be entitled to half his estate on his decease, in virtue of her claim of 
dower? p. 228, 
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Remarks.—The husband, in this case, transferred to his first wife the 
right to his entire property, in satisfaction of her dower, previously to his 
assignment of a moiety of it to his second wife. This second transfer, 
therefore, is null and void, because the proprietary right to the thing given 
had passed from the husband, and had vested in his wife. This is sup- 
posing that there was no permission granted on her po But admitting 
the alleged writing containing the permission to be fully authenticated, it 
merely states that the husband is at liberty to execute a deed assigning to 
his second wife half of the property, which he had before transferred to his 
first wife, in satisfaction of her dower; and it will not avail the second 
wife, because the consent of the first is wanting to give effect to the deed 
after its execution by her husband. This does not appear to have been 
obtained, and the mere written permission is not legally sufficient to entitle 
the second wife to take half the property.!! From the evidence in this 
case, however, it would appear that such permission never was given. 


Case.—The claim of the first wife, on account of dower, having been satis- 
fied by the husband, and she having given an acquittance for the same, they 
mutually dissolve the marriage. The husband, notwithstanding that his son 
and daughter by his first wife are alive, disposes of all his property, real and 
personal, by gift, in lieu of dower to his second wife, without the knowledge 
of bis children. Is such gift valid according to law? p. 225. 


Remarks.—Under such circumstances, the first marriage being dissolved, 
the husband is competent to make a gift of the nature described in the 
question, and the gift will be complete on the second wife’s taking pos- 
session, because the husband has absolute authority over his own property. 
His son and daughter would inherit after his death, but not during his life- 
time.‘ The meaning of these last words I am far from pretending to 
understand. 

Case.—Is the sum of money stated to be due to the wife in the deed of 
dower, (in which there was no mention made as to whether the payment 
should be prompt or deferred,) claimable by the wife during the lifetime of 
her husband? And supposing the wife to have died childless before her 
husband, not having made any claim of dower during her coverture, which 
lasted for a very considerable length of time, is her brother’s son entitled, in 
right of inheritance, to claim it for the husband, or, after his death, from his 
representatives ? And supposing him to have a just claim on the estate on 
that account, what portion of the dower should devolve on him in right of 
inheritance ? p. 278. 

Remarks.—The sum specified in the deed of dower (presuming it to be 
genuine) was due in the lifetime of the wife and during her coverture; that 
is to say, she was at liberty to claim it from her husband. If she omitted 
to claim it, and died childless before her husband, without having compro- 
mised or resigned her right to dower, her brother’s son is legally empowered, 





"1 «< Some little degree of casuistry appears in this doctrine, although it is 
no doubt conformable to law. The reason assigned is, that the husband 
could not have disposed of the property, in any manner, unless the first wife 
had reconveyed it to him in the shape of a gift, or otherwise, or unless she 
had appointed him her agent for the purpose of transfer ; in which latter case, 
the transfer should have been made in the name of the principal, and not in 
that of the agent.” 

12«¢ In this case it should be remarked, that the fact of the first wife’s 
dower having been satisfied, is expressly stated; otherwise her children 
would have had a lien on her husband’s property to the extent of the dower 
due to her.” 
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as heir, to claim it from her husband or his representatives; but half of the 
dower lapses to her husband in right of inheritance, and the other half 
belongs to the brother’s son of the wife, supposing her to have left no other 
legal sharers or residuaries. 3 
Case.—Has a wife a right to oppose the inclination and resist the authority 
of her husband, before she has received her dower, notwithstanding the 
previous interchange of conjugal habits, without objection on her part? p. 261. 
Remarks.—If it have been stipulated that a portion of the dower is to be 
paid immediately, she has a right to do so, with a view to obtain that por- 
tion of her dower. So also, if no mention have been made of the immedi- 
ate payment of any portion, she may do so, with a view to obtain such a 
portion as may be consistent with her situation in life, unless the postpone- 
ment of the payment of the whole had been expressly stipulated. M.B 
. . 


Bengal, October 1825, 





STOPPAGE OF PROMOTION IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—In the Court of Directors’ general letter of 1806, published 
to the army in 1807, officers were debarred from rank of Colonel, ex- 
cept by his Majesty’s brevet, for two reasons therein assigned : 

Ist, That Lieutenant-Colonels of his Majesty's service might not be 
superseded ; and, 

2d, That Lieutenant-Colonels of his Majesty’s service might not 
supersede each other. 

In what follows, it is proposed to show that neither reason is at- 
tended with the expected advantage ; or otherwise, that it is equally 
attainable without infringing on the orders of 1796, and usage of ten 
subsequent years. 

Ist, If the 20,000 troops of his Majesty’s service in India were 
permanently stationed there, the officers of the higher ranks might be 
jealous of occasional supercession, as it would affect them for the 
remainder of their military career; but when it is considered that the 
different regiments remain in India only ten or fifteen years, and ex- 
perience during that period frequent changes in their field-officers, the 
point cannot be estimated as of much moment to his Majesty’s army 
generally. Moreover, if an officer of the Company’s service after 
forty-two or forty-three years’ service, (which is the standing of the 
many whose promotion is stopped now,) should occasionally supersede 
a Lieutenant-Colonel of his Majesty’s army, the latter might not be 
affected by it, as would be the case if he were serving under a differ- 
ent Presidency, or even at a different station, or otherwise ; a refer- 
ence to the Ensign’s commissions of both would generally find the 
officer of the Company’s service the older soldier, in which circum- 
stances, the superseded party could not have real cause for complaint, 
If, however, the supercession of Lieutenant-Colonels of his Majesty’s 
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service must, at all events, be guarded against, although without any 
security, it would be but of rare occurrence ; the local rank of Colonel 
might be given, as that of Captain is to subalterns of fifteen years 
standing, to prevent supercession by those of the Company’s service. 

2dly, With reference to the second reason, the Company’s army 
could never have desired restraint upon the whole to prevent the 
better posture of a few, when either branch had an equal chance of 
advancement, and each perhaps thought its prospects better than those 
of another. T here is also more the appearance than reality of equity 
and justice in it, for their ends could only result from its being a uni- 
form system from the lowest grade, which no one would advocate, and 
not by a chequered plan of regimental rise to majority. Line pro- 
motion to Lieutenant-Colonels, and then an indefinite stop of years to 
the advancement of those who would otherwise be Colonels, and aspir- 
ing in due time to be Generals by his Majesty’s brevet ; when their 
services to the state would be rewarded at the end of their career with 
the twofold advantage of rank and emolument as heretofore ; but as 
circumstances now are, the officers for the highest commands will only 
be of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant; and as promotion to Colonel in his Majesty's service dur- 
ing peace in Europe must be very slow, that to General cannot be 
looked forward to by the present seniors of the Company’s army, 
who are in reference to advancement, but Lieutenant-Colonels, though 
nominal Lieutenant-Colonel Commandants, 

The general effect of the present system may be further surmised 
and established from the practical result exhibited in the ‘ Bengal 
Army List,’ or ‘ East India Register,’ for September 1823; when 
there were three Lieutenant-Colonels Commandants, of 1781, 1782, 
namely : 

Dewar, of infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel, of August 1811, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Commandant, of March 1823. 

Carpenter, do. do, October 1811 ; ; do. and do. April 1823, 

Caldwell, artillery, do. March 1812 ; do. and do. May 1820. 

It will be observed, that Caldwell is only seven months junior to 
Dewar, and five months junior to Carpenter, as Lieutenant-Colonel ; 
so that his becoming Colonel before them could not have been con- 
sidered extraordinarily good fortune; he must, however, according to 
the present system, wait till they are promoted ; and as a brevet em- 
bracing Lieutenant-Colonels of 1811 would probably exclude those 
of 1812, they may be Colonels many years before the check to his 
promotion be removed, without that general advantage to the service 
calculated upon in the second reason assigned for it by the Honourable 
Court; for if contemporaries of ranks respectively (aboye that of 
Major) do not pursue their relative position by it, its ostensible and 
only ligitimate object is not obtained, nor can it be more attainable by 
it than. by the usage before 1807, w hich, as being more agreeable to 

‘the army, so equally advantageous to the state, will, it is to Y be hoped, 
be ere long reverted to—re-established. 
An OFFICER. 
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View Mahadéva urge his thund’ring steeds! 
Lo! the great God on wings of lightning speeds ! 
Treads on the whirlwinds! musters on his breath 
The hurricanoe ministers of death ! , 
In one full stream Destruction wafts along! 
Rides o’er the weak,—intimidates the strong ! 
There, Kartikeya dyes the blood-stain’d day 
With deeper hues :—the Asuras are his prey. 
There, Vishnu fights; there flames with flames combine, 
Volcanoes burst, and Agniyasters ! 
Dread Yama stalks ’midst piles of slain ; 
Black Hell luxuriates in his train. 
Thy D’herma,? Brahma, cleaves the sky, 
The Sivean spear and Kala * fly. 
Hari > enraged to Heav’n ascends, 
And thence the roaring thunder sends ; 
Then, 4 Pisach-like, to Earth he darts, 
And cheers the warriors’ dauntless hearts. 
Th’ Asuras hurl huge rocks on high, 
And mountains clatter in the sky ; 
The Gods, awhile, disorder’d stand, 
And cede unto th’ infernal band ; 
F’en Agni thought no more of fame, 
But hasten’d to his native flame. 
Siva rush’d forth, and hurl’d his god-like spear, 
And valiant Muchu-Kunda © closed his rear. 
Thick fall the bolts :—th’ eternal Vagra ® flies, 
The Chakra? with the Gadda ®? fiercely vies; 
In vain the hostile tribes for succour call, 
Though forms of Gods ’midst Gods contending fall. 
Darts clash with darts, Destruction rolls her car, 
Rage meets with rage, and suscitates the war. 


2° 
shine. 


XV. 


Agni again appears, and from his breath 
Flames rush, and riot in the work of death. 
7 From ev’ry hand he hurls a dart, 
From ev’ry mouth dread fires depart. 
View Suryya o’er the sweeping tempest bound ! 
And fill’d with madd’ning ire, 
Waft in his course the furious war around ! 
View, how the Sprits of fire 








! A fiery weapon. 2 Weapons. $ Vishnu. 
$ Chief Mahab’harata. 5 A king, who defeated the Daityas. 
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With nerves outstretch’d attend th’ impetuous God ! 
And how the anguish’d Heav’ns before him nod ! 
How all the worlds in agony revolve ! 
Hlow ether melts, and how the clouds dissolve ! 
See, how great Aurva 7 emulates his sire ! 
One of the brightest flames of light, 
He seems in this immortal fight 
Beyond the heav’nly train in daring to aspire. 
There, to the o’erthrown Daitya’s hearts 
The rapid Sanharastra® darts, 
Attracted to it hosts promiscuous lie, 
Transfixed by it hosts promiscuous die. 
The Mantras 9 fail, where Viswacarma !° leads 
Ilis glorious troops to match his peerless deeds. 
F’en Cerbura !! bestrides the field, 
And Sesnaga !* compels the foe to yield. 
Lo! from the clouds the bursting Maruts '5 blow, 
Appal, destroy, o’erwhelm the fainting foe. 
The Gadda" from the glorious Vishnu flies, — 
Once more the God his bow tremendous tries : 
The treach’rous host in dire confusion flee, 
Sink into earth, or dare the raging sea. 
Perish their name !—th’ immortal Pwan raise, 
Ye Gods, unto the great Narayan's praise ! 


XVI. 


Breathes there the man, endow’d with fire divine, 
Within whose soul all-fictile fancies shine? 
Breathes there the man, to whom his stars have giv’n 
To chaunt your acts, ye mighty sons of Heav’n ? 
If such there be—around thy brows shall play 
O Pavan ! myrtles, and the living bay. 
If such there be—O Marichi! thy name 
Shall ever tune the trump of deathless fame. 
Suryya, before thy car of tenfold light 
Tumultuous rays shall weave the pageant fight : 
Yet mortal ne’er can tune his Vina’s ’ string, 
In vain, he seeks Mahesa’s '° acts to sing, 
In vain, before Vaikontha’s turrets bends ! 
No inspiration to his strain descends, 
As flakes of snow, or as the gentle show’r, 
Which drops its fragrance on the summer’s hour. 
In vain he seeks in bursting notes of flame 
To sound the glory of Kumara’s '7 name! 
Nor Krishna’s '° self dares strike the wond’rous theme, 
Or o’er those rills of hallow’d Fancy dream, 





7 Son of Suryya. 


8 A bow, which attracted all things with irresistible violence; Chief Ra- 


9 Prayers, or incantations. 10 The divine artificer. 
11 The three-headed dog of Hell. 1° The serpent Ananta. 'S The winds. 
14 A weapon. 15 A lute. 16 Siva, or Méhadéva. 


7 Kartikeya. 





18 Vishnu, as the God of Poetry—the Krishnavatara. 
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Not, though from Goverd’han '° he plumes his soul, 
And burst the feeble barriers of the Pole! 

Not, though enrapt he drink the mind divine, 
Dares give to mortal verse such deeds sublime ! 
Lo! Shauk’s loud sides convulse the trembling sky, 
Air, Earth, and Heav’n around disorder’d fly. 
Borne in its blast on flaming wings of fire, 





trolls each name in one continuous gyre. 
The blast transcends creation’s farthest bound, } 
Whilst heights and depths re-echoing tell the sound, : 
O’er heav’ns, o’er worlds, in space sublimely tost, 
In regions ’yond the heav’ns themselves is lost. } 
™ i 
XVII. 


Meanwhile, the Gods the mighty Mandar place 
With festive glee upon its wonted base ; 
In dismal shades of night with horrid gloom, 
In Tamisra,” the Daityas meet their doom, 
And wand’ring thence, ’midst scenes of awful fear, 
Slowly to And’ha-Tamisra®! draw near. 
Mah4-raurauwa ~ next exulting boasts 
A short possession of the tortured hosts, 
Where liquid fire in scorching torrents rolls, 
And on its whirlpools turns their guilty souls. 
Emerging thence, at length, they seem to know 
A gentle respite from their mass of woe, 
And flatt’ring hope in Kaurauwa * beguiles 
Their suff’ring breasts with Hell’s accustom’d wiles. 
But, ah ! how short !—again, the tempest low’rs, 
Yama, again, his deathless vengeance show’rs. 
They enter now upon the awful bound 
Of dreadful Naraka’s * relentless ground ; 
There, serpents curl around, and eager dart 
Their pois’nous tongues within their fainting heart, 
Drink up their blood, and o’er their bodies stray, 
In jovial folds around their temples play ; 
And tear each fibre from its ling’ring root, 
And through their anguish’d entrails blithely shoot, 
Again they wander, nor obtain relief, } Y 
For Kala-surra® still augments their grief, Vv 
And Maha-naraka *6 in fiercer train ; 
Darts forth its venom’d snakes through ev'ry vein. 
Next, direful Sangivana ®7 opes its gate, | 
And heaps fresh anguish on their mournful fate, i 
And proves, indeed, that Siva’s righteous ire \ 
Reserves for miscreant tribes indignant Yama’s fire. 











19 Krishna's palace, or a seat of the Muses, \ 
2 The Hells. Tamisra darkness. 2! Utter darkness, \ 
2 Most horrible. . 
2% One lepso, which I have made the stage after the other, on the autho- 
rity of two or three writers. 
% The region of serpents. 
% 26 27 Different departments of Patala; the Titans are easily recognised 
in the Daityas, 
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XVIII. 


In mournful steps (meanwhile the scalding tear 
Their grief-worn cheeks with squalid marks besmear) 
They pass along, and march in order due, 

Till Maha-vichi * meets their sorrowing view: 
Nor rest they here, for flames around them rise, 
And dim the waning lustre of their eyes, 

Where, Tapana *° involved in furious clouds, 
With murm’rings dire his burning furnace shrouds. 
Scorch’d by the heat they faint, but faint in vain, 
Hell knows no limits to the culprit’s pain : 

The imps of death the panting bellows ply, 
Whilst Sampratapana’s *° bright volumes fly, 
Flaming, ferocious, dire :—but, as the blaze 

With gnawing fang upon the Daityas preys, 

A new-raised skin creeps o’er the redd’ning bone, 
And makes the fury of the flame its own. 

Big was the hour with never-ending woe, 

When first they view’d the Amrit nectar flow !— 
But why should I their num’rous wand’rings tell 
In Sang’hala 5! ? in Sakakola’s *! Hell? 

In Kudmala *!? or cite the countless woes 

Which Putimrittika’s 3! foul region shows ? 

How Loka-Sanku *! pierced their ev’ry part, 

And urg’d its pointed tops within their heart? 
How Panthana,*! Rijisha *' terrors heap’d ? 

Hfow Salmati >! opposed their ent’ring feet ? 

How Asi-patra-vana’s 5! horrid shade 

Forced from each leaf a sword’s envenom’d blade, 
Whilst Lohangaraka’s 5! fell regions rain 

Hot iron coals upon the suff’ring train? 

Then D’herma *? darted forth from Brahma’s breast, 
And taught the world the God’s supreme behest. 


2x5, 

Roll round, ye ages, and ye worlds revolve ! 
Be dried, ye seas! ye heav’nly seats dissolve !— 
The Kalki >? comes :—Garuda melts in air, 
The growling thunders lay the ether bare! 
The Heav’ns bow down !—the Oceans cease to flow; 
The Mountains shake,—the Maruts cease to blow! 
The Earth recedes,—the mighty mass of years, 
As the light smoke, unnoticed, disappears, 
Meru dismay’d beholds its summit nod, 
Flees, as a vision, from th’ absorbent God. 
He comes :—the potent Vishnu cleaves the skies, 
F’en Mahadéva from his brother flies ! 
Pale as Mitru,** terrific as the grave, 
Whose direful aspect none in Heav'n can brave, 





31 Hells. 


28 29 30 Different departments of Patala. 
32 Justice personitied. 93 Vishnu, in the Kalkavatara. 
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The Kalki stalks :—he bears the awful King ; 

Mitru and Patala their trophies bring. 

Supreme,—in might, eternally, the same,— 

His naked scimitar hurls worlds of flame, 

As when some comet ploughs the scorched sky, 

And nurses Death within its blazing eye. 

The fabric falls !—Creation knows no place ! 

The awful God rides in unending space. 

No Earth—no Heav’ns—no Seas—no Winds remain— 
No trace of years—no vestige of a name: 

They fleet, they cease, and neath the whirlpool sleep, 
They lie for ever in the viewless deep.— 

In new-form’d skies * a golden ether reigns, 

New Time, new Earth of Gold, and new-born plains : 
Tuere, souls of men without the body stray, 

And drink the blessings of immortal day ; 

Tuere, Vishnu sits upon a blazing throne, 

And rapt in joys surveys a world his own. 


XX. 


Shauk! rend thy sides;—thine arch, Danusha, bend, 
For soon this gold-built universe *° shall end! 
Once more, O Sun, dart forth thy genial ray, 
Once more, luxuriate in the golden day ! 

The glitt’ring tow’rs, the flaming temples fall, 
Ye Gods, within yourselves, your Sactis call! 
Maha-Pralaya *’ comes! Lo! Kali ** stands, 
A sword, a roll uplifted in his hands ! 

States, cities, worlds within his entrails creep : 
There, Gods and mortals take th’ eternal sleep. 
There, Vishnu with his energies divine, 

Sinks in the vor f destructive Time. 

Sink the vortex of destructive Tir 

The new Creation as a phantom flies ; 

Then on his sword the monster falls and dies. 
But, yet, there reigns that universal soul, 

Who bade, at first, the circling ages roll ; 

In Hi, both Brahma and the heav’nly train 
Unseen, for ever and for ever reign. 

No more shall Gopya“’ tune the votive lyre, 
Her tresses dancing to its notes of fire; 

No more shall trumpets rouse th’ embattled pole ; 
No more its angry waves Kshiroda roll ; 
Mahesa’s justice on the thunder’s roar 

With lightning’s pinions shall be heard no more ; 
No more shall Hari mount his conqu’ring car, 
And with his foes no more wage furious war. 





35 This is exactly according to Hindu fable. 
% After the Kalkavatara and Vishnu’s golden universe, there is a final ab- 
sorption of all things in the universal soul. 
37 The final consummation. 
38 Time, who, having devoured all things, slays himself with his own 
sword, 
39 Muses of India. 
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Unknown, unseen, in vast unbounded space, 
Immortal Brahm: obtains the only place. 
Vanish’d, dissolv’d, are Earth, Air, Fire, and Sea, 
And boundless Brahm dwells in infinity ; 
Eternally, though ages cease to roll, 

He still shall reign aLONE—rHE UNIVERSAL SovL. 





INVENTION OF CANNON AND PRINTING, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Cambridge, March 25, 1826. 
Give me leave, in return for the information your work has 
afforded me on subjects with which I am too little acquainted, to 
offer you some account of two curious passages which attracted my 
attention several years since, when I was less occupied than at pre- 
sent by more serious engagements. The passages to which I refer have 
been recorded, how justly | will not determine, as classical anticipa- 
tions of two modern inventions. ‘Those inventions were nearly con- 
temporaneous, though in every other respect separated toto cclo: 
the one being designed to bear triumphantly through the world the 
argument of force, the ratio ultima regum; the other to aid, and at 
length universally to extend, the force of argument. You will readily 
suppose that I refer to those grand productions of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Cannon and the Printing Type. 1 begin with the latter. 

In his treatise, ‘ De Natura Deorum,’ (ii. 37.) Cicero, exposing 
the philosophy of Epicurus, expressed surprise that any one should 
allow himself to attribute the beautiful and regular system of the 
world to a fortuitous concourse of atoms, he adds the following sen- 
tence :—‘* Hoc qui existumat fieri potuisse, non intelligo cur non 
idem putet, si innumerabiles unius et viginti forme literarum, vel 
aureze, vel quales libet, aliquo conjiciantur, posse ex his in terram 
excussis annales Enni, ut deinceps legi possint, effici: quod nescio 
an ne in uno quidem versu possit tantum valere fortuna.” ‘This sen- 
tence may thus, perhaps, be literally translated, so far as the idioms 
of the languages will allow. 

“« He who can esteem this possible, I know not why he might not 
also think, if types, of the one-and-twenty letters, made of gold, or of 
any other substance, were scattered on the ground, in very great 
numbers, that they would immediately exhibit the annals of Ennius in 
a legible order, whereas 1 doubt whether chance could thus present 
even a single verse.” 

The Roman alphabet consisted of only twenty-one letters. Cicero 
appears to have assumed their separate formation, as in a type-foundry, 
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and imagined their position in a legible order, as opposed to the confu- 
sion which could alone be expected from chance. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to suppress the vain regret that he proceeded no further. Other- 
wise, there might have been preserved to latest posterity, not only 
many of his own works, which have long perished, but also other 
famed productions of antiquity, now only known by their shattered 
fragments, and the honourable notice they have obtained from con- 
temporary or later writers, whose works have happily survived. 

To the other supposed classical anticipation, | was led by a passage 
in the learned work of Cornelius Agrippa, ‘* De incertitudine et vani- 
tate omnium scientiarum et artium.” He says, as rendered by his 
translator, (1684, p. 354,) “‘ Many there are that would have it, that 
the gun, which is by most accounted a new invention of the Germans, 
was used in ancient time; and this they endeavour to prove out of 
Virgil.” He then refers to ‘ neid,’ (vi.) where the Sibyl is describ- 
ing to /Eneas the torments endured in Tartarus; and she instances 
the King of Elis :— 

Vidi et crudeles dantem Salmonea peenas, 
Dum flammas Jovis, et sonitus imitatur Olympi. 
This couplet, the learned and faithful, though unpoetical, translator, 
Trapp, has thus correctly rendered : 
Salmoneus’ penal torments too I saw, 
Who mimick’d thunder and the flames of Jove. 


Dryden, who was too much of a poet well to endure the restraint 

of a translator, thus paraphrases Virgil : 
Salmoneus suffering cruel pains I found, 
For emulating Jove; the rattling sound 
Of mimick thunder, and the glittering blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their torky rays, 

Your classical readers, which, I dare say, are not a few, both in 
Britain and in India, may consult the lines of Virgil which follow the 
couplet I have quoted, and decide whether the whole passage does 
not give some idea of the flash and the roaring ofacannon. Agrippa 
attributes this opinion of the passage, among others, to a learned 
Italian of the fifteenth century, called sometimes Volterranus from 
the place of his birth, but whose name was Raphael Mapheus. 

Should your courtesy prevail perhaps over your strict judgment, to 
admit these somewhat fanciful conjectures, as a proffer of correspond- 
ence from the banks of Cam, I will endeavour to imitate, in prose, the 
poet who could boast, 

That not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 
But stoop'd to truth, and moralized his song ; 
and next to offer you the result of some more serious musings, while 
rambling beside our sedgy stream, or reclining in our leamed: groves,, 
perhaps where Milton paid his early and never-forgottea: vows at the. 
sacred shrines of truth and freedom. 
ACADEMICUS. 














ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND GRADUAL DECLINE OF 
THE BOMBAY MARINE. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srr,—As a cool observer of the administration of our Oriental 
possessions, and feeling a deep interest in every brauch of its service, 
my attention has of late been called to the present state of the Bom- 
bay marine. Nosubject on which you have employed your pen can be 
more worthy of public notice, and I have in consequence endeavoured 
to offer a few observations, which, with the assistance of your exten- 
sive information, might lead to the correction of abuses that are as 
repugnant to the feelings of a highly respectable body of public 
otlicers, as they are injurious to the best interests of the East India 
Company. 

It would occupy too many of your valuable pages to enter into a 
minute detail of particulars connected with the service, but for a rough 
outline, it may be sufficient to say, that the marine or military navy 
of the Company was instituted by the authority of a charter from 
King Charles, in 1668, for the protection of their trade, granting to 
the Company full power to raise a navy, to appoint admirals, vice- 
admirals, and other officers, and authorizing the exercise of martial 
law on board their ships of war, with power to his Majesty to revoke 
the same at pleasure. On this authority, the Company organized an 
efficient marine, on the zeal and vigilance of which, the very existence 
of the Bombay Government for many subsequent years depended. 
The gallant exploits of Captain James (whose services were rewarded 
by the honour of knighthood) in the destruction of several piratical 
fleets, as well as the capture of the strong fort of Severndroog, (with 
his own ship,) are themes that have not yet sunk into oblivion amongst 
the natives of the Concan. About this time the marine could boast 
of vessels mounting fifty guns, frequently acting in conjunction with 
his Majesty’s fleets in the Indian Ocean, and considered in every re- 
spect as his Majesty’s vessels. These circumstances tended to diffuse 
that esprit de corps which is so essential in all public services, and 
which at that time was highly conspicuous throughout the Bombay 
marine. Alas! how different does it stand at the present period, 
employing one hundred and thirty officers, with an establishment of 
twelve vessels, which, with one exception, (the Hastings,) are only 
from 140 to 250 tons burthen; and, in point of construction and 
efficiency, would be considered a disgrace to any civilized Govern- 
ment. 

It appears inexplicable to me, why the authorities in India should 
retain vessels which, from their size and construction, are totally 
useless, in a military point of view, and still more so in the convey- 
ance of despatches, from their well-known incapabilities in sailing. 
Viewing it even as a financial question, the enormous sums that have 
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been and now are thrown away, in transporting troops on all naval 
expeditions, would have established a most respectable marine, capable 
of every purpose that might be required on their extensive coast; it 
would form a good school for the instruction of the younger branches, 
and might be supported for a trifling additional expense to that con- 
ducted on the present miserable system. So little attention was paid 
to this useful branch of their service, that, from the year 1817 to 1820, 
the Arab tribes almost annihilated our Northern trade, and the capture 
of vessels off the mouths of our harbours, with the sacrifice of lives 
and property, is too well known to require detail. It may, however, 
be worthy of remark, that the destruction of their power, by two naval 
expeditions, cost the Company upwards of one million sterling, which 
would have been quite unnecessary had a small portion of it been 
applied to the improvement of their marine force ; and the late rup- 
ture on our eastern frontier has established, beyond a doubt, the 
inefficiency of the service, which may be corroborated by Sir Edward 
Paget’s despatches to the Horse Guards, as well as by a communica- 
tion from the Governor-General to the Bombay Government. 

When we contemplate the unprecedented increase in number and 
respectability of the other branches of the Company’s service, it is but 
natural to inquire into the deteriorated state of this unfortunate corps. 
You, Sir, having of late bestowed much attention on the Leadenhall- 
street administration, would be able to solve this problem; but, for 
your readers in general, it may be necessary to observe, that on the 
original organization of the Bombay marine, it was officered from their 
commercial service ; it being, however, an establishment strictly con- 
fined to arms, and subject to martial law, the Court deemed it expe- 
dient to appoint young officers from England, and to draw a complete 
line of distinction between their commercial and military marine. 
Mutual jealousies ensued between the two corps, and from this period 
commenced the well-known disadvantages under which the Bombay 
marine has laboured up to the present period. Their respective duties 
frequently brought them together ; on which occasions, contentions for 
power and precedence were by no means uncommon, and frequently 
to the detriment of the general service ; but the overwhelming weight 
of shipping interest at the India House (where twenty out of twenty- 
four Directors had been Commanders of Indiamen) was sure to decide 
all matters of contention to the prejudice of their military marine. 
This hand of power was turned to the reduction of the establishment, 
by repeated orders to their local authorities in India; and the martial 
law, originally granted by charter, was discontinued by a special de- 
cree of the Leadenhall-street senate; but will your readers believe, 
that as a consummation of this long-continued system of injustice, in 
defiance of every consideration of respect for their characters as a legis- 
lative body, and in direct opposition to every precedent in the known 
world, these Indian legislators, on the 22d May 1804, passed an 
ordinance, that the masters of their merchant ships should take rank 
and precedence over the captains of that naval establishment which 
is maintained for the protection of their trade, although the latter are 
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furnished with regular commissions granted by the authority of a 
British Parliament? It would be contrary to the laws of nature, to 
suppose that any public body of officers, having their prospects in life 
thus blighted, their weight in society destroyed, and all the finer feel- 
ings of the officer and the man wounded, would feel much interest in 
the welfare of a Government whose authorities could be guilty of such 
glaring injustice. A letter from W.T. Money, Esq., Superintendent 
of Marine, dated the 17th October 1807, points out to the Bombay 
Government the cause of the inefficient state of the corps, which he 
attributes to the want of martial law, to the reduction of the size of 
vessels, and to the low state of their comparative rank and pensions, 
but, above all, to the Court's resolution of the 22d May 1804. He 
concludes with the following observations, that do as much credit to 
his head as to his heart : 

“* These circumstances combined preclude the mind from aspiring 
to a respectable rank in society, they tend to depress every feeling of 
laudable ambition, and to blight, by their natural operation on the 
character of man, all that esprit de corps which it is so much to the 
public advantage to encourage and cherish.” 

Even these details form but a small portion of the humiliating 
annoyances to which the officers of this corps are daily subject to. 
They are on no occasion trusted with that discretionary power or 
responsibility which has led to the most brilliant achievements of 
our royal navy; on whatever part of the coasts of India, Arabia, or 
Persia, the services of a cruizer may be required, the commander is 
not merely to consult with the Resident for zxformation, but is 
placed under his orders and entire control, whoever he may be ; 
a practice that is contrary to the usage of all naval services, and 
frequently operates to the prejudice of the public good. They are 
excluded from holding many of the demi-marine and civil situations 
in India, such as the master-attendants of Madras and Penang, 
marine store-keepers at the three Presidencies, and many others, 
which, from the peculiar nature of their duties, require nautical ex- 
perience and local information. These situations are at present filled 
by free mariners and other adventurers, that have proceeded under 
the patronage of the local authorities. But to give the Court of 
Directors due credit, it must be observed, that this abuse is contrary 
to their public orders, though their want of energy in having them 
enforced, leads us to infer that it meets with their private counte- 
nance. The officers of the Bombay marine are prohibited from reaping 
any pecuniary advantage from the conveyance of the Company's 
specie from port to port. The Court, in reply to a memorial from 
Captain Smee, of 1812, (quoting his Majesty’s, and all other naval 
services, as precedents,) were of opinion that the prayer of the me- 
morialist was inadmissible. 

In speaking of the pecuniary disadvantages of this corps, I almost 
fear my veracity will be questioned ; but the public records in India, 
and at the India House, will corroborate my assertion. Even a 
reference to the East India Register will tend to elucidate the matter 
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in question. But to commence with the midshipmen: on their first 
arrival in India, they receive the sum of 360 rupees, or about 36/. per 
annum. Having served in this capacity for five years, their pay is 
increased to 600 rupees. On areterence to the East India Register, 
from 1814 to 1823, it will appear that many of these officers had 
served in the capacity of midshipmen for a period of ten years, during 
the whole of which time they had actually drawn from the Company’s 
coffers only the sum of 460/. sterling; or, in other words, their ten 
years of laborious servitude, in the worst of climates, and in a space 
of accommodation something less than four feet square, is considered 
by their honourable employers as equivalent to one month’s salary of a 
member of council, or that of many of their higher functionaries in 
India. The next step of these officers is to a second lieutenantcy, 
when they receive the sum of 912 rupees per annum, which is their 
whole income for a further period of five or six years, when they 
generally attain the rank of first lieutenant, with a salary of 116 
rupees per mensem. A servitude of three or four years as first lieu- 
tenant, entitles them to the command of a vessel of 140 tons, and 
ninety rupees permensem additional, which is termed allowances ; in 
all, amounting to about 200/. sterling per annum. The rank of junior 
captain is their next step, to which few reach ; and those that are so 
fortunate, (if it may be so considered,) generally devote from twenty 
to five-and-twenty of the best years in their life, when the whole of 
their pay and allowances in command of a junior captainship is 360 
rupees per mensem. A senior captain’s pay and allowances is 600 
rupees per mensem, and that of commodore (of which there is but 
one) 2000 rupees; which salary is but seldom enjoyed with less than 
thirty-five years’ servitude. Their retiring pension has been lately 
increased, but is still very inferior to the prospects of a military 
officer. 

These details speak as to the neglected, and I may say, degraded 
state of the corps, which is certainly the worst paid public service 
under the British Government. As a justification of this neglect, it 
might be supposed that the corps had generally been of no utility in 
the furtherance of the public service, or totally negligent of the interests 
of their employers; but the very reverse can be established, for it 
will appear that on every occasion where they have been co-operating 
with the army or navy, there stand recorded the strongest testimonials 
of their zeal and ability. The high opinion entertained of the corps 
by the late Lord Minto, when under his personal observation on the 
Java expedition, is repeatedly noticed in his despatches to the Court 
of Directors ; and in consideration of the low state of their compara- 
tive rank and pay, he increased the latter, and gave the commander 
of each vessel a commission of rank suitable to the station he held in 
society, which privilege was subsequently abolished by the Court of 
Directors. The high encomiums bestowed on the Bombay marine by 
Captains Wainright and Collier, on the expeditions to the Persian 
Gulf, as well as the enthusiastic testimonials of the late Captain 
Lumley, on the bombardment of Mocha, and others too numerous to 
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mention, will tend to prove the fallacy of such opinions. It is a ser- 
vice, not to say of utility, but absolutely of necessity, fur the exigencies 
of a Government whose extensive territories occupy so many thousand 
miles of sea-coast; for which the royal navy could not, from the 
nature of its constitution, be well substituted, as the navy acknow- 
ledges no authority except that of a senior officer in its own service ; 
and even the Governor-General cannot command the services of one 
of his Majesty’s vessels. I understand, however, that the liberal 
and enlightened policy that has pervaded the administration at 
Bombay since 1819, has extended its cheerful influence to the 
marine; but the machine ‘of improvement has still some impedi- 
ments that require removal, in order to promote the public interest, 
and the prospects of many highly-respectable individuals. _ 

I postpone making any further exposition of the state of this corps 
at present, fearing it may occupy too much of your valuable space at 
once; but I am collecting every information I can, which will be 
forwarded to you in due time; and I trust its publication may yet 
have the desired effect of causing an inquiry which will ultimately 
benefit the public service in general, and the interest of the Bombay 
marine in particular. 

OBSERVER. 
Bath. 





ECHO. 


Qvatnt Echo, lonely maid, 
What temple’s holy shade 
Now holds thee, or what forest waste and wild ? 
Or dost thou mutter low 
By some dim river’s flow, 
Or hide thee in the mountains broadly piled 
Towards the burning firmament, 
High o’er their barren heads in arch aérial bent? 


How did my heart rejoice 
When first I heard thy voice, 
As, skipping o’er the scented floor of spring, 
With glistening eager eye 
The golden butterfly 
I chased through meadows quaint with many a ring 
Made by the light, green-sandal’d fays 
What time Endymion’s love sheds cold her midnight rays. 


Then thou wouldst give me back, 
From some shade-haunted track, 
My laugh of triumph o’er my mealy prize 
Caged in my hollow hand ; 
Or, if I took my stand 
Beneath some thick-roofed oak of giant size, 
And mocked the smoke-blue cuckoo’s note, 
I heard thy answer loud along the valleys float. 
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Or, if at twilight pale 
I crossed the solemn aisle, 

My hurried footsteps thou wouldst number true : 
But now, what does thy shell, 
My words repeating, tell? 

I rarely court thee on the morning dew, 

As once I used; and the loud town 
Does all thy babbling sounds and muttering murmurs drown. 


Yet does my startled ear 
Thy busy response hear 

Following the war-horse’ prancing hoofs along, 
While round this city vast, 
By shrill, ear-piercing blast 

Of trump or clarion ushered, thick they throng, 

As ’twere some tyrant’s fortress wide 
Built to secure his throne upheld by force and pride. 


All men converse with thee, 
The bond, the slave, the free, 
And every one thou answerest in his tongue ; 
Like nature’s voice thou art, 
Low whispering to the heart 
Approval sweeter than the Syrens’ song, 
Whether his creed the ape doth deify, 
Or lift the pious glance to starry hosts on high. 


How changeful is thy tone, 
Repeating sorrow’s groan, 
Or mirth’s loud laughter, or the shout of war ! 
Or simple pastoral song 
Floating the vales among, 
Or Grief’s wild wailings round the funeral car : 
All men are welcome to thy hollow cell, 
And every passion’s note is native to thy shell ! 


Blithe Echo! thou and I 
Commune not frequently 
Since manhood has been seated on my brow ; 
Thoughts, frowns, and smiles reach not 
Thy muttering, noisy grot ; 
And wishes, hopes, and fears thou dost not know. 
Go, answer to the young and wild, and be 


The echo of delight, and mirthful gaiety ! 
Bion. 





HOPE. 


Hore! thy smile so bright and fair, 
To wretched man can half atone 

For every ill, and every care, 
And all the misery he has known. 

For though the past be dark with sorrow, 
Though present ills the soul molest, 

If thou art beaming—then the morrow 
Looks bright—and he again is blest ! 


202 


L.L. L. 
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JAPANESE ANTIQUITIES. 





We have before expressed our surprise that no attempt has been 
made to show the afhinities subsisting between the architectural mo- 
numents of Egypt and Japan; Sir T. Raffles, in his work on the 
latter country, has furnished ample materials for the reciprocal sur- 
vey. First, with regard to the forms of the Japanese temples: the 
greater part of them are pyramids, some graduated, and some other- 
wise, having a quadrangular basement, with a door approached by 
steps, and frequently representing the mouth of a Gorgon visage. 
Could we conceive the Arabic tradition, cited by Ebu Alholken, to 
be true, that there was as much of the structure of the Egyptian 
pyramids beneath the four triangular faces as above ; that the lower 
part was divided into apartments, and that the entrances were sub- 
terranean, we must suppose those pyramids to agree with the Japanese 
model. Many of the temples of Japan are built as the Egyptian 
temples were, in the form of a cross. The tempe of Borobobo is 
pyramidal, having seven stages of ascent cut out of a conical hill, 
and crowned by a dome, which is surrounded by a triple circle of 
towers. This, according to antiquarians, was the model of the tower 
of Babel, and of all the seven-zoned temples of the Chaldeans dedi- 
cated to the seven planets. It is also similar to such descriptions as 
we have of the great Mexican temple dedicated to the sun and moon. 
The base of this Japanese pyramid comprises nearly the same num- 
ber of square feet as the great pyramid of Giza, and, like the latter, 
the interior passages and chambers are hewn out of the solid rock. 
The temple of Suker more closely approaches the Egyptian model ; it 
is like all the temples of Egypt, a truncated pyramid. Its entrances 
are like those of the same structures, with the exception of a Gorgon 
head over the door-way instead of a winged globe. It has obelisks 
before it precisely. in the Egyptian fashion, and sculptures similarly 
exhibited on the exterior wall. The temple stands on three ranges of 
terraces, and the approach to it is, after the Egyptian model, through 
three pyramidal gate-ways. In front of the door- ways stand colossal 
statues, two and two, as at Luxore and before other Egyptian tem- 
ples; in this instance, they form an avenue to the number of eight, 
like the Egyptian sphynxes; one of them at Suku measures nine 
feet and a half across the shoulders. The sculptures on the external 
wall consist of small figures, adorned with wings after the peculiar 
stiff manner of early Egyptian sculpture. Over one male figure is a 
bird on the wing, after the Egyptian fashion; it is either an eagle or a 
hawk; there is a dove on a palm tree, both sacred symbols in Egypt ; 
a colossal eagle with a serpent in its claws in three folds, and instead 
of the sacred beetle, the sacred tortoise is multiplied on all sides. The 
male figures were probably antient Japanese divinities; one of them 
grasps the trident of Neptune; another, probably the Japanese Vul- 
can, is furnished with a forceps and a hammer; and a third brandishes 
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a wand resembling the Caduceus of Mercury. On the floor, under 
the outward lintel of the porch, are a male and female Lingam ; and 
at a little distance, a conical phallas, with an inscription in Japanese 
hieroglyphics, among which the present astronomical emblems of the 
sun and moon are observed. No one knows to what the inscription 
refers, nor the history of the sculptured personages to whom we have 
adverted. 

Entering the temple, we still find ourselves within the precincts of 
a place of worship, bearing the same family likeness to those of 
Egypt. Within, enthroned, stands the Japanese Isis, called Bhavani 
by the Hindoos. Like Diana, she is adorned with a crescent, and 
armed with an arrow, an axe, and a cord. Sometimes the wheel, 
equally familiar to Egyptian superstition, is in one of her hands, and 
sometimes a torch or a ring; sometimes she appears seated on a 
figure of Apis—-a human being with a bull’s head ; sometimes she is 
tricipetal, in the character of the Hecate Triplex of the classics, and 
standing significantly between a water jug and a burning altar, with 
a torch in one hand and a rosary in the other. Finally, like the 
Egyptian Isis, she is depicted sitting on a lotus flower; her shrine is 
approached by a ladder of seven steps, and she is surrounded, like the 
woman in the Revelations, ‘“‘ clothed with the sun,” with the solar Es 
disk. On all sides appear hieroglyphics similar to the Egyptian, fs 
mingled with others resembling the early Chinese, 7. e. such as is 
seen on the antient coins of China. 

Among the Japanese sculptures exhibited by Sir T. Raffles, there 
is the precise figure of the antient harpy, such as it appears on one of 
the zodiacs of Egypt preserved in Kircher’s ‘ Prodromus,’ a bird with 
a female head and bosom. A great number of the Japanese hiero- 
glyphics, copied from cories and sculptures, and preserved in Sir T. 
Rafiles’ work, are strictly Egyptian. Among them are the square, the 
semi-circle, and the circle ; the knot, the triple twisted cord, the orb 
and serpent, the goose, the vase, the syphon, the trident, the sacred 
ox thigh, the mason’s square, the hand-barrow, and the waved line, 
emblematic of water. Round the edge of a cup or bowl, as exhibited 
in the same work, appear twelve zodiacal figures, resembling those 
at Esne in Egypt in rudeness of sculpture, but agreeing generally with 
the zodiacal signs familiar to Greece and Rome. Gemini is repre- 
sented by a lyre; Aquarius by a winged vase; Capricornus by a 
shapeless sea monster, &c. All the preceding circumstances prove an 
indubitable analogy of customs and creed, not to say national con- 
nection: and, to conclude, it appears, on the testimony of Sir T. 
Raffles, that a common opinion is entertained by the best instructed 
of the priestly order in Japan, that the builders of the above- 
described fabrics, whose religion has now passed away, camé with 
the earliest inhabitants of the country from the shores of the Red Sea. 
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SIR JOHN PHILIPPART’S EAST INDIA MILITARY 
CALENDAR, 


THE powerful claims of Sir John Philippart on the gratitude of all 
military men, and more especially of our Indian army, whose gallant 
deeds he has succeeded in rescuing from the almost total oblivion and 
neglect to which in this country they have been hitherto condemned, 
are now so universally known, and we believe so justly appreciated, 
that it becomes almost superfluous again to offer to his unwearied zeal 
and perseverance that sincere tribute of applause, which no one who 
is acquainted with the extent and character of his labours can pos- 
sibly withhold. Under these circumstances, and having already more 
than once' spoken of the ‘ East India Military Calendar’ in those 
terms of commendation to which we feel that its plan and merits en- 
title it, we shall content ourselves on the present occasion with a brief 
notice of a few (few indeed, in comparison with the vast number of 
services recorded) of the most interesting topics which form the sub- 
ject of the third volume of that excellent compilation, which we some 
time since announced it to be the Editor’s intention to add to those 
previously made public. We trust, moreover, that he will not stop 
here, but that those who are in possession of materials, (of which we 
are convinced that an ample store remains behind,) for the farther 
extension of the work, will be induced to communicate them; and we 
have no doubt that he will be happy to avail himself of whatever 
authentic information he may still receive from the surviving friends 
or comrades of those heroes of the past as well as of the present gene- 
ration, whose deeds, as yet unrecorded, may merit preservation in this 
great repository of military fame. 

The most striking feature which distinguishes the present volume 
from those which preceded it, is the introduction of the services of 
officers who have reached no higher grade than that of Captain, none 
being commémorated in the earlier portions of the work who had not 
attained the rank of field-officers. This change in the original plan, 
we hail as a decided improvement, inasmuch, as in India, more par- 
ticularly in the earlier times of our dominion, and even in some degree 
up to the present period, services of the highest importance have been 
frequently committed to the charge of subaltern officers, and the mili- 
tary talent evinced by them on many trying occasions has been such 
as might have put to shame officers of far more experience, or at least 
of greater length of service, and superior honours. Now, as many of 
these have fallen honourably in the field, many have from various 
causes been compelled to quit the service, and many are still awaiting 
that higher degree of advancement to which their services have 
entitled them to look forward, it is surely hard that they should be 
deprived of their due meed of glory by the mere circumstance of their 





4 Vide Oriental Herald, Vol. IV. 53, and Vol, V. 45. 
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inferior regimental rank. It is for these reasons that, in the following 
observations, we shall refer principally to the memoirs of officers of this 
deserving class. 

Among the first of these whose services are recorded in the volume 
before us, is Captain James Franklin, a brother of the enterprizing 
traveller who is now exploring the frozen wilds of America, in the 
vain expectation of meeting the Arctic naval expedition under Cap- 
tain Parry, or of descrying at least some traces of its course. The 
memoir of this gentleman affords a remarkable instance of the success- 
ful combination of activity, energy and talent; and may fairly be 
proposed as an example worthy of emulation to the youthful cadet, 
who would render his after-life useful to society, as well as honourable 
to himself. Uniting to his military skill considerable talent as an 
engineer, and an extensive command of Oriental languages, he 
speedily became distinguished among his comrades, and was very soon 
after the receipt of his commission called upon to act in the capacity 
of Field-secretary and Persian Interpreter, and afterward to fill the 
office of Quartermaster-General, on several important occasions. In 
1812, when he had been only six years in India, he was appointed to 
carry into effect a survey of the province of Bundelkhund, a large 
portion of which had just been subjugated by the Company’s troops ; 
which service he executed in a manner so complete and satisfactory, 
as to call forth the warm approbation of Colonel Lambton, who pro- 
posed, had he lived to extend his line in that direction, to have con- 
nected his own series of triangles with those measured by Captain 
Franklin. A sketch of some portion of his labours in this extensive 
field has lately been given in the second part of the ‘ Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,’ under the title of a ‘ Memoir on Bundelk- 
hund.’ A striking proof of the activity and native energy of his 
mind may be deduced from the circumstance of his having, during a 
short stay at Singapore, whither he went for the benefit of his health, 
made a survey of the whole island, together with the old and new 
straits, and prepared a series of points to serve as a basis for a large 
chart of that excellent and highly valuable harbour. In 1822, he 
was appointed to conduct another survey of the extent of no less than 
60,000 square miles, but was compelled, by continued ill health, to 
obtain leave of absence, and return to England. 

As we cannot hope to give an outline of any considerable portion 
of the memoirs contained in this work, we must, however unwillingly, 
pass over the services of many, very many, meritorious officers with # 
bare mention. Thus we can only direct the attention of the reader to 
those of Captain Thomas Grant, who, after serving for some years in 
the royal navy, obtained a cadetship in the Company's service, and 
bore a part, and frequently a very prominent one, in almest all the 
great military events in India, from the taking of Seringapatam, down 
to the year 1810, when he returned to Engiand, and applied himself 
to the improvement of the coasts of Devonshire, where, principally 
through his representations, a number of light-houses have been con-~ 
structed, which have been placed under his management. In a note 
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on this memoir, the Editor has given, from the journal of an officer, 
a curious and in many particulars novel detail of the circumstances 
attending the death of Tippoo. 

The services of Captain Thomas Blair, who distinguished himself 
greatly in the operations against Rajah Cheyt Singh, during the 
government of Warren Hastings, of Captain James Crawford, and of 
many other officers of the same rank, are also well worthy of perusal. 
But we cannot pass over with so slight a notice the Memoir of the 
late Captain Daniel Carpenter. This gallant officer was early ap- 
pointed to the command of the second battalion of Bombay Native 
Infantry, which he held, without any additional advancement, up to 
the period of his quitting India. After performing and assisting ina 
variety of services of distinguished merit, he was, early in the year 
1783, deputed to raise and command a small party, with the view of 
clearing the province of Carwar of the enemy, and covering the gar- 
rison of Onore, the subsequent gallant defence of which by Captain 
Torriano occupies so prominent a station in the military history of 
India. In this arduous service, Captain Carpenter acquitted himself 
in the most exemplary manner, and succeeded, in the short space of 
a few months, in taking from the enemy several formidable ports, and 
in dispersing their troops wherever they could be found collected in 
any considerable bodies, so as to free the province almost entirely 
from their annoyance. Among the occurrences of this campaign, the 
subjugation of the strong fort of Sadashughur deserves particular 
notice, as furnishing a conspicuous instance of the skill and intrepidity 
of this deserving officer, and of the cool and determined bravery of 
the little band by whom he was supported. ‘This fortress was after- 
wards selected by him as the head-quarters of his corps, and the basis 
of his future operations, which greatly contributed to bring about the 
pacification of 1784 ; after which, he ceased to be actively employed. 

But we must proceed to notice a few of the numerous points con- 
nected with the biography of officers of higher rank, which are par- 
ticularly deserving of observation. Among these, the Memoirs of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Miles, Lieutenant-Colonel Blackburne, Major 
G. M. Steuart, Lieutenant-General Reynolds, Major Morison, Major 
Lloyd, Lieutenant-Colonel Cowper, Major Roughsedge, Lieutenant- 
General Marshall, Lieutenant-Colonel Hudleston, Colonel Frederick, 
Colonel Mackenzie, Major Waters, Major-General Sir T. Munro, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Newton, and Colonel Little, occupy the most 
distinguished station. ‘The details which are given with regard to 
the proceedings of Captain Blackburne, who, for the long space of 
two-and-twenty years, discharged the important functions of Resident 
at Tanjore, and especially of his exertions to detect and punish the 
peculations and oppressions of the entire body of revenue-collectors in 
that province, are full of the highest interest. The letters, too, which 
were written by Lord W. Bentinck on the latter occasion, exhibit the 
character of that nobleman in a very favourable light, and justify the 
regret which the Editor, in common with all reflecting men, expresses 
at seeing a man of his distinguished talents thrust aside at this critical 
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juncture, to make room for one whose acknowledged incompetence is 
only equalled by the perverse obstinacy which still maintains him in 
his office. In the Memoir of Major Steuart, there occurs a brief, but 
interesting sketch of one of the most melancholy occurrences in the 
history of British India,—the mutiny at Vellore; and in that of 
Major Morison, are given the details of one of the four unsuccessful 
assaults made upon Bhurtpoor by the army under the command of 
Lord Lake, to whose Memoir the Editor refers us for a fuller account 
of this disastrous affair. On reference, however, to this Memoir, 
(which, with Sketches of the Indian Military History of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, the Duke of Wellington, and the Marquis of Hastings, 
adds considerably to the value of the present volume,) we were not a 
little disappointed at seeing an event of such paramount importance 
to the character of the British arms, and of such peculiar interest at 
the present moment, passed over with as slight a notice as any of the 
minor operations of the campaign. 

The services of the late Colonel Mackenzie can never be men- 
tioned without exciting the strongest feelings of respect and admira- 
tion for the powerful mind and active energy which succeeded, in 
spite of so many obstacles, in executing and amassing a collection of 
Maps and Memoirs on the Geography, Statistics, and History of 
India, of almost incredible extent. We cannot afford the requisite 
space for entering into the biography of this excellent officer, the 
details of whose life and labours are principally derived from a letter 
written by himself to Sir Alexander Johnstone. The following pas- 
sage, however, from a letter of the Court of Directors of the Honour- 
able Company, on the subject of his large Map of India, is too cha- 
racteristic of that body to be omitted: ‘‘ We shall wish the many 
materials furnished by Lieutenant-Colonel M. to be used by our 
Government, and a set of his ‘ Memoirs’ ought, with that view, to be 
lodged in some of the public departments, particularly that of the 
Revenue Board, together with the sections of his Map, which he 
purposes to form into an Atlas. But, desirous as we are that the pub- 
lic at large should have the gratification, and himself the credit, 
which would result from a general knowledge of his work, we enter- 
tain considerable doubts of the propriety of publishing it at this time, 
and would wish no measure to that end to be taken without our 
further consideration and authority; therefore no copy of his Map, or 
of the division of it, further than for the public offices just mentioned, 
ought to be permitted to be taken.” If we contrast this paltry jealousy 
with the liberal feeling evinced by the British Government with 
respect to the great Ordnance Map of England, which has now been 
for some years in process of publication, we shal! obtain a tolerably 
clear idea of the difference between an Indian and a European ad- 
ministration, and of the advantage which would result to India from 
being governed by the straight-forward and fearless policy of the 
latter, rather than by the mean-spirited and unmeaning terrors of the 
former. 








































THE SONG OF THE TROUBADOUR. 


A Lancre—a steed—a lady’s love, 
A harp to sing her charms, 

T ask no more from Heaven above 
Than these, and fame in arms; 
With these, around the busy world, 
A Troubadour may roam, 
And where a banner is unfurl’d 
He there will find a home. 


Fearless and free, and true to her 
Who still inspires his lay, 
When night winds scarce the banners stir, 
As in the battle fray, 
The Troubadour, with harp and spear, 
In court and field shall prove 
His fair—the brightest of the fair— 
The minstrel warrior’s love. 


The Troubadour is frank and gay 
In camp, or lady’s bower,— 
Alike to him the battle day, 
The feast, or donjon tower ; 
And bright to him are summer skies, 
And bright the waterfall 
That sparkles like his lady’s eyes,— 
But brighter she than all. 


When warriors storm the fiery breach, 
He’s foremost heart and hand ; 

When galleys graze the hostile beach, 
He’s first upon the strand ; 

And still, when pauses war’s red tide, 
His bold harp rings to give 

Renown to those who bravely died, 
To those who bravely live. 


The Troubadour with trusty glaive, 
With harp and heart as true, 

Deck’d with the scarf his lady gave 
When last they wept adieu, 

All danger scorns—all peril dares— 
To celebrate her name, 

And still, amidst the crash of spears, 
Cries—On for love and fame! 


Bernarv Wyctiirre, 
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PASSAGE FROM SIR WALTER RALEIGH, ON THE 
INDIAN FIG-TREE, 


SIR, May 5, 1826. 

I sHatv perhaps gratify some of your readers, if, amidst the 
increasingly important interests which claim your attention, I can 
have your permission to point out a curious passage in natural history, 
which was probably in Milton’s recollection when he dictated the 
lines which you have quoted from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ (ix. 1100,) in 
your last Number, p. 324, 

I have now before me ‘ The Historie of the World, by Sir Walter 
Ralegh, Knight,’ in the author’s own edition, published in 1614, 
while enduring his long and wrongous imprisonment in the Tower. 
Thus, as the poet of the ‘ Seasons’ has described him, among Bri- 
tannia’s “ sons of glory” : 


Nor sunk his vigour, when a coward reign 
The warrior fetter’d, and at last resigned 

To glut the vengeance of a vanquish’d foe. 
Then, active still and unrestrain’d, his mind 
Explored the vast extent of ages past, 

And with his prison-hours enrich’d the world. 


Raleigh having related the opinion of ‘“‘ Goropius Becanus, an 
Antwerpian,” and of still earlier writers, (ch. iv. § 2, p. 57,) ‘ that 


the tree of knowledge was jicus indica (the Indian fig-tree),” thus 
proceeds : 


This tree beareth a fruit of the bigness of a great peaze [pea], or, as 
Plinie (I. ii. c. 5,) reporteth, somewhat bigger; and that it is a tree, se 
semper serens, (alwaies planting itself;) that it spreadeth itself so farre 
abroade, as that a troope of horsemen may hide themselves under it. Strabo 
(1. i. c. 2,) saith, that it hath branches bending downewards, and leaves no 
less than a shield. Aristobulus affirmeth, that fiftie horsemen may shadow 
themselves under one of these trees. Onesicritus rayseth this number to 
foure hundred. This tree (saith Theophrastus) exceedeth all other in big- 
nesse, which also Plinie and Onesicritus confirme: to the trunk of which 
tree these authors give such a magnitude, as I shame to repeate. But it 
may bee they all speake by an ill-understood report. 

This Indian fig-tree is not so rare a plant as Becanus conceiveth, who, 
because he found it no where else, would needes draw the garden of Para- 
dise to the tree, and set it by the river Acesines. But many paris of the 
world have them, and I myselfe have seen twentie thousand of them in 
one valley, not farre from Paria in America. They grow in moist grounds, 
and in this manner: after they are first shot up some twentie or thirtie 
foot in length, (some more, some lesse, according to the soile,) they spread 
a very large top, having no bough, nor twigge in the trunke or stemme; 
for from the utmost end of the head branches there issueth out a gummy 
juyce, which hangeth downeward like a cord or sinew, and within a few 
moneths reacheth the ground ; which it no sooner toucheth, but it taketh 
roote, and then, being filled both from the top boughes, and from his owne 
proper roote, this cord maketh itselfe a tree exceeding hastily. 
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From the utmost boughes of these young trees there fall againe the like 
cords, which in one yeare and lesse (in that world of a perpetual spring) 
become also trees of the bignesse of the neather part of a lance, and as 
straight as art or nature can make any thing, casting such a shade, and 
making such a kind of grove, as no other tree in the world can doe. Now, 
one of these trees considered with all his young ones, may indeed shrowd 
foure hundred or foure thousand horsemen, if they please ; for they cover 
whole vallies of ground where these trees grow near the sea-hanke, as they 
doe by thousands in the inner parts of Trinidado. The cordes which fall 
downe over the bankes into the sea, shooting alway downeward to find 
roote under water, are in those seas of the Indies where oysters breed, 
intangled in their beds, so as by pulling up one of these cordes out of the 
sea, I have seene five hundred oysters hanging in a heape thereon ; whereof 
the report came, that oysters grew on trees in India. But that they beare 
any such huge leaves, or any such delicate fruit, I could never finde, and 
yet I have travelled a dozen miles together under them. 


’ 


Raleigh had not discovered ‘‘ such huge leaves” as would justify 
the description of Strabo, that the ficus indica had “ leaves no less 
than a shield.” Yet he quotes Plinie for “ their largenesse,” which 
that author (Nat. Hist. |. xii. 5.) “ avoweth in these words: Lati- 
tudo foliorum pelle effigiem Amazonie habet ; (the breadth of the 
leaves hath the shape of an Amazonian shield;) which also Theo- 
phrastus confirmeth.” It was, no doubt, on such authorities that 
Milton added to the lines you have quoted, (p. 324)— 

———_——— those leaves 
They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe. 

‘The Historie of the World,’ enriched with the classic learning, 
and the variety of information which the reminiscences of Raleigh 
would readily supply, and published under circumstances so interest- 
ing, could not fail to become an early favourite companion of Milton, 
who had devoted himself to intellectual pursuits before the end of the 
‘“‘ coward reign.” Nor is the supposition extravagant, that when— 





fallen on evil days 
In darkness, and with dangers compast round ; 
.And for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works— 
He would recollect, with pensive pleasure, his youthful lueubrations, 
the otia liberrima of more favoured days, and thence describe the 
tree ‘* to Indians known,” which— 
In Malabar, or Deccan spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree. 
I have now brought together two names which hold no inconsider- 
able station among 
The genuine kings and nobles of our race, 
or “ the aristocracy appointed by God and nature.” Thus the late 
Dr. Knox, in the ‘ Spirit of Despotism,’ describes those of whom 
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Lord Bolingbroke says, ‘‘ that the author of nature has thought fit to 
mingle, from time to time among the societies of men, a few, and but 
a few, of those on whom he is graciously pleased to bestow a larger 
portion of the eetherial spirit than is given, in the ordinary course of 
his providence, to the sons of men.” Those ‘‘ few, distinguished by 
nature so essentially from the herd of mankind,” his Lordship pro- 
ceeds to contrast with ‘ the vulyar, who are accidentally distin- 
guished by the titles of king and subject, of lord and vassal, of 
nobleman and peasant.” 

Raleigh and Milton are scarcely to be regarded as contemporaries, 
but rather as connecting ‘ the glories of the maiden reign” with the 
brighter glories of that age, when liberty was no longer received with 
servile homage as the concession of a prince, but boldly claimed, and 
bravely vindicated, as the right of a people. Nor should it ever be 
forgotten, by prince or people, how the royal impugner of that right 
was visited with just, however irregularly adjudged, punishment ; and 
thus the day of “‘ the martyrdom of the blessed King Charles the First,” 
which Lords and Commons appear of late years to have wisely agreed 
to regard as obsolete, became, as it was once described by a Peer in 
Parliament, “a proud day for England.” 

PLeBeEtus, 





EARLY LETTER ON CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, April 15, 1826. 

In your second volume, (p. 253,) I gave some account of the 
manner in which Robert Boyle was disposed to execute the office of 
an East India Director. He appeared indeed especially anxious that 
some moral and intellectual advantages might be communicated to 
India by England, as the best return for the pecuniary wealth which 
she, even then, derived from that country, before English merchants 
became paramount princes, enriched by the methodized plunder of 
vassal-kings. 

I met, lately, with a MS. on this subject, of the same date as 
Mr. Boyle’s exertions. The MS., of which I was favoured with the 
annexed copy, is among the valuable collections of Mr. Upcot. It 
came into his possession with a number of curious Papers, which are 
supposed to have once belonged to Henry Earl of Clarendon. The 
appearance of the writing and the paper accords with the date; and 
as there is no signature or address, the MS. is probably an early 
copy of the original letter from India. 

“« Mr. Thomas Hyde,” was Dr. Hyde, Librarian of the Bodleian, 
and Arabic Professor at Oxford, where he published, in 1700, that 
profoundly learned volume, his Historia religionis veterum Persa- 
rum, ecorumque Magorum. His “ printed preface” appeared in 
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1677, prefixed to the work published at Mr. Boyle’s expense, as men- 
tioned in your second volume, to which I have already referred. 

The subject which occupies this letter was pursued through the re- 
mainder of the 17th century, and in the early part of the last. I may 
probably take an early opportunity of sending you an account of much 
which was then laudably designed, though very little appears to have 


been accomplished. 
ADJUTOR. 





I have read the letter and desire of Mr. Tho. Hyde to you from the 
publicke library in Oxon: and the printed preface to the Gospells and 
Acts of the Apostles in the Malayan tongue; and as to his desires of helps 
from us upon this coast for the Malayan tongue, we are wholly ignorant of 
it, that being spoken wholly in the South Seas, as at Atchien, Malacca, and 
Bantam, &c.; but in these parts few understand it; the native language of 
this coast is Gentue and Mallabar, in which he also desires assistance, but 
‘tis very difficult to be had, here being very few English that can speake the 
languages, and I know of none that have vocabularies of them any thing 
perfect for such a designe as he is upon. 

The gentleman’s expectation from our chaplains, for the promoting of 
these pious designs for the propagating of the Gospell, is very rationall, 
but I have lived above twenty years in India, and have known a great many 
chaplains, but never any one that set himself to learn the languages of the 
country, or humour the people a little to gain them, but are generally so 
well pleased with their own school-learning and manners, that they under- 
value all others, which is not according to St. Paul’s rule, nor has it proved 
soe, for I never knew any one converted to Christianity by any of our chap- 
lains. They are extreamly out in their methods, and I despair of ever con- 
verting them to understand their owne errours, unless they were bred up in 
these countrys from children, by which they might more perfectly come 
to the knowledge of the manners, customes, and humours of the Natives. 

Mr. Portman, that was wonderfull hot upon conversion of the Indies, 
before he came out of England, and for a little time here, is now onely so 
far convinced as to think "tis not to be expected in his days, But the truth 
of it is, there is one or two main obsticles that have been the hindrance of 
the English haveing proselites in India, besides those before mentioned, and 
that is, they have had noe church or ey for publicke worship, but only in 
the factory houses, which are always shutt and the doors lockt when we have 
prayers upon Sundays, or week days, soe that we have as it were seemed 
ashamed of our own religion. Another hindrance has been the confusions 
amongst ourselves. Sometimes we have had Conformists, and sometimes 
Nonconformists, Governours and Chaplains; and by that means ne good 
order has been kept, but greater liberty has been taken than ought to have 
been admitted ; and these differences amongst ourselves have given advan- 
tadge to the Romish churches to draw many away that have been bred up 
by the English, and the English themselves have given way to it rather then 
nield to one another; and the Romanists doe soe far humour the Natives, 
that there appears but little difference between the Pagan worship and 
theirs; and many Indians keep part of their own and part of the Roman 
religion, goeing pilgrimages, and makeing offerings to idolls in both 
temples. 

These have been the great impediments; but I hope some of them are 
now in a good way of cure, for, as 1 wrott you last year, we are building a 
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fair church, of our own voluntary contributions, which is near half finished, 
tho’ the Company have never given any order about it, nor a penny toward 
building it, and ’tis hoped we shall have noe more Nonconformists Chap- 
lains to reside here, tho’ they come out in the ships; but if there be a Non- 
conformist Governour, he will have what Chaplain he pleases, so that 
I know no remedy. Esquire Boyle, that is one of our Court of Committee, 
may better understand it, that if he knew the evill of such clashing in a for- 
raigne heathen country, where the greatest pains that can be used can never 
make the Natives understand the difference between a Conformist and Non- 
conformist to be any other than a servant and lover of the King and lawes, 
and a rebell of Cromwell’s party. But now, in matter of religion or con- 
science, as some call it, instead of our learning the Indian languages, we 
are now about teaching the Indians English, the Company haveing sent out 
a schoolmaster, (bred up in Scotland,) at 50/. per annum, to teach English 
to as many as will learne it, but the man is not soe stiff that [Presbyterian | 
way, as some thought, for he conformes very punctually in every thing. 
Fort St. George, 
December 9th, 1678, 





ISLAND OF SINGAPORE-—-ADMIRABLE EFFECTS OF 
FREE TRADE. 


We have great satisfaction in observing that this valuable settle- 
ment has lately attracted the attention of Parliament; as the extra~ 
ordinary prosperity of one emporium of free trade may at last open the 
eyes of the country to the vast advantage we should derive from an 
unrestricted intercourse with the East. The Marquis of Lansdown 
stated, that Singapore having, in 1822, been made a free port, in 
1824 the money employed in its trade had increased from 8,568,000 
dollars to 15,773,000, or nearly doubled. It had produced infinite 
good by its influence on the vast empires around it, particularly China, 
and by exciting in them a commercial spirit, promised great and per- 
manent advantage to this country. But if the East India Company 
were permitted for the sake of a partial monopoly and temporary pro- 
fit, to lay any impost on this port, in order to raise a miserable revenue 
to that body, great and permanent advantages would be lost to this 
country. That the Government might form a true estimate of the 
importance of saving that settlement from the withering grasp of mo- 
nopoly, his Lordship moved for returns of the exports and imports of 
the island since it came into our possession. These returns were 
ordered accordingly, and will be of great importance as illustrating, 
by the most authentic documents, the admirable effects of free trade, 
and of that liberal system so happily established by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the enlightened founder of that settlement. We subjoin 
from the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ the most ably conducted publication 
of the kind to be found in Asia, the following interesting particulars 
regarding it :— 

“ The whole population of Singapore, according to a census con- 
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t cluded on the 30th of December 1824, amounted to 12,219, accord- 
ing to the following statement :— 
Males. Females. Total. 

j 24 84 
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8620 3231 11,651 

When to this number is added the military and their followers, 368 
persons, we have the whole population already given. If we add to 
it a floating population of 2504 throughout the year, as in the census 
for 1823, then we have a total population of 14,719, being an in- 
crease of 1140 within the year, chiefly from emigration. In this 
period the European settlers have increased by 10 ; the Native Chris- 
tians by 58; the Duckanness, principally natives of the Coromandel 
coast, by 300; the Malays and Javanese by 1366; and the Chinese 
by 511. The Bugis population, on the other hand, has suffered a 
decrease of 147, in consequence of the departure of one chief and his 
followers to the Dutch settlement of Rhio, at the pressing invitation 
of the Netherland authorities. The natives of Bengal have also de- 
creased in numbers to the amount of 140, and so have the military 
and their followers to the number of 28. The population now enu- 
merated, is distributed as follows: The central part of the settlement, 
containing the dwellings of the European residents, contains 668 
inhabitants only. The portion lying to the south-west side contains 
4296 inhabitants, of whom no less than 2619 are Chinese. The Na- 
tive town contains a population of 3063, of whom 2332 are natives 
of the Indian islands. The establishment formed within the last two 
years, in the new harbour or straits formed between Singapore and 
the cluster of islets to the westward of it, contains 1609 inhabitants, 
of whom 1583 are Malays. A population of 2215 is scattered over 
the interior of the island, in gardens and plantations, to the depth of 
three and even four miles from the sea-side. 

“The most singular feature of the population now enumerated is 
the great disproportion of the sexes. In no class do the number of 
women equal that of the men. In the Bugis, for example, they are 
not one half; and in the Chinese, the most effective part of the 
Native population, they are only as one tothirteen. From the small 
number of women and children entering into the population of Singa- 
pore, and the necessarily large proportion of male adults, it follows, 
as a matter of course, that it is greatly more efficient than its numerical 
amount would seem to indicate, and that it is in truth virtually equal 
to an ordinary population, not of 11,851, but, reckoning upon an equa- 
lity of the sexes, of double the male population, or 17,240; or, including 
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the floating population, 19,340. The efficiency of this population 
would be still more highly rated, if the unusual proportion of Chinese 
to the rest of the inhabitants were considered; the labour, industry, 
and capacity of every Chinese is, at least, equal to that of any other 
two Asiatic inhabitants, as we have elsewhere demonstrated. The 
Chinese of Singapore constitute about one-third part of the whole 
population, whereas, even in Penang, where they are proportionally 
more numerous than in any other European establishment, it scarcely 
constitutes one-sixth part of the inhabitants, and in Java certainly 
not the hundredth. 

“* A small quantity of a wood, believed to be dyers old fustic, 
has this season been imported from Siam, and, on being tried with 
the muriate of tin, is found to produce a bright yellow, not thrown 
down by acids. The wood which we have seen is in large billets, 
and has been long known to the Siamese and Chinese as a dye- 
stuff, under the name of kaleh, as vtell as to the Malays, who call it 
kadarang. It appears to be a production of Ligore, the most 
southerly province of the Siamese empire. The old fustic of the dyers 
is a production of the parallel latitudes in the West Indies, and is a 
species of mulberry, the morus tinctoria of Linnzeus. It has been 
long and extensively used in Europe for dying, being, we believe, 
the only substance capable of giving fixed yellows and greens. The 
wood which we have described costs in Siam less than sapan wood, 
and in the London market may be quoted very steadily of late years 
at from 101. to 127. That of Cuba is the best, and that of Brazil 
the worst. Should the Siamese wood, which we presume to be fustic, 
be found, on proper trial, to be rich in colouring matter, and to pos- 
sess the other qualities of the true fustic, it may become an im- 
portant addition to the exports of this settlement.” 





THE MONUMENT, 


From the Arabic: 


pve (gs SS pac Mes Ae 


Ou! ask me not—Oh! task me not, 
Her monument to see ; 

For doubly blest is there the rest 
Which never comes to me. 


Oh! say not so! you may not so 
All-searching love inhume ; 
For in your breast, while life ’s a guest, 
’ 
The heart ’s her real tomb. 


E.C, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 9. 2P 
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M. KLAPROTH’S OBSERVATIONS ON MR. ARROWSMITH’S 
MAP OF ASIA, 


THERE are certain persons, both in England and France, connected 
with literature, whose disposition and manners are no hononr to their 
respective countries. We are sorry to be obliged to class M. Klaproth 
among the number. But the spirit he has displayed in his * Obser- 
vations on Mr. Arrowsmith’s Map of Asia,’ will, we are sure, compel 
whoever reads them to think very unfavourably of the quality of the 
author’s mind. The mistakes of geographers, as of all other writers, 
should be corrected by competent persons so soon as discovered; we 
by no means object to that; on the contrary, it seems to us highly 
beneficial and praise-worthy. What we blame is, the performing 
of a useful act in such a manner as to defeat, in fact, the proper aim 
of criticism. 

It is not our intention to enter at all into a discussion of the points 
in dispute between M. Klaproth and Mr. Arrowsmith ; it is quite im- 
material to our purpose whether the latter be or be not in error. Our 
remarks concern errors of a much worse description than those com- 
mitted by a map-maker, and far more difficult to be defended. 

It seems that, in the 40th Number of the ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ 
M. Klaproth had spoken of Mr. Arrowsmith as the most illiterate 
map-maker in the world. This was avery insolent way of speaking, 
and a way which gave offence, it appears, to certain geographers on 
the Continent. They thought the expression too severe, and con- 
trived, by publication or otherwise, to acquaint M. Klaproth with their 
sentiments. Every body knows what the spifit of a mere linguist is ; and 
M.Klaproth, beit remembered, 7s a linguist, a great linguist, and nothing 
else worth mentioning. That geographers should presume to doubt the 
right of M. Klaproth, a Russian and Chinese scholar, to apply the 
epithet ignare to an English artist, was not to be endured ; the man of 
all the barbarous languages of Asia was roused to vengeance; and the 
best method he could hit upon to confute and silence these meddling 
geographers, was to tell them they knew nothing in the world of their 
own science, but what was furnished them by the workshop of the 
very ignare in question, (Mr. Arrowsmith). Such are the airs which 
a man may take when he can spell Armenian ‘or Chinese. 

But a “ savant,” like M. Klaproth, would have exerted but half his 
privileges had he confined his sneers and abuse to any particular 
Englishman; it is his province to take a bolder flight; and, accordingly, 
having accused one individual English artist of ignorance, he goes on 
to represent the whole English people as nothing more than a stupid 
mob, who loudly proclaim,‘ that the sea ts their patrimony. We 
should suppose that M. Klaproth has formed his notions of our 
national spirit from those heart-stirring dithyrambics, our “ Sea- 
songs,” which used formerly to issue in shoals from Pitt’s Parnassus, 
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in the Seven Dials. No Englishmen, excepting the readers or 
hearers of those oracles of national character, ever dreamed of usurp- 
ing the “ patrimony” of Neptune and Amphitrite in the manner 
insinuated by M. Klaproth. But even were we so very ambitious of 
calling the sea our own, it would be hardly fair to require our “ pre- 
mier-mapmaker ”’ to be entirely without fault in delineating the coasts 
and limits of the ocean. Faultlessness is only to be met with in per- 
sons of -M. Klaproth’s vein, to whom alone it belongs to be always 
in the right, and to speak of others as if they were always in the 
wrong. 

Had Mr. Arrowsmith set up for a linguist, or a critic of Tartarian 
dialects, we might have comprehended the reason of his mighty 
antagonist’s displeasure; but it seems strange that a mere geo- 
grapher, particularly as he has the misfortune to be geographer and 
hydrographer to the King of England, should have excited the envy 
and uncharitableness of a man who understands Chinese. However, 
there is some reason for M. Klaproth’s anger; for certainly our 
countryman is not always correct in his Oriental orthography; and he 
has mistaken the import of several Russian words and phrases which 
he met with on former maps. ‘This is a grave delinquency; a want 
of savoir,” and “ litterature,” which a linguist of the first rank can 
never pardon. Why did not our celebrated artist enter into a corre- 
spondence with M. Klaproth, and get him to interpret the hard names 
that travel on Siberian sledges? This would have been to shut the 
mouth of the “ savant,” or to turn him from a censor into a panegyrist. 
But one has not always prudence at hand. 

That the reader may form his own judgment of the spirit in which 
our critic’s ‘ Observations’ are written, we shall copy a few paragraphs 
of his, in his own words: p.10, he says, ‘‘ Entre Astrakhan et le 
Jaik, on lit les mots, pres des métairies de Bakaiev ; yoila encore 
une bonne fortune pour Arrowsmith, pour lui c’est le bourg de Pri- 
bakaevich chutorach.” Again, same page, “‘ Le graveur Anglais 
est non-seulement un homme versé dans la connaissance des langues, 
c'est aussi un historien savant, et un critique profond, Ayant 
entendu parler de la plaine de Kiptchak, citée souvent dans les 
livres Arabes et Persans, il a jugé a propos d’insérer ce nom, quelque 
part, dans sa carte.” The name of Klaproth sounds so very much 
a l’Allemande, that we had always been accustomed to consider this 
‘‘ savant” as a scion from the true German root; nevertheless, we 
suppose we are to take the following tirade as a disclaimer of German 
origin, for our linguist appears to make it a point of patriotism to abuse 
none but foreigners :—‘‘ II paroit aussi que |’interpréte dont il se ser- 
vait pour traduire les cartes russes, était guelgue Allemand vagabond ; 
car tontes les transcriptions sont 4 l’Allemande.” Mr. Arrowsmith, in 
picking up his vagabond German interpreter, was, undoubtedly, ex- 
tremely unfortunate, as the services of French interpreters might have 
been purchased at an easy rate in Paris. We earnestly recom- 
mend him to import his next interpreter from France direct, that 
he may possess the genuine article, and not be liable to the abusive 
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criticisms of the ‘“ Redacteurs ” of the ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ who, in 
such case, would esteem it their duty to speak well of his maps. 

To go on with our critic—‘ On ne finiroit pas si l’on vouloit indi- 
quer toutes les niaiseries du méme genre dont cette partie de la carte 
d’ Arrowsmith fourmille.” pp. 13, 14. ‘ La science historique de 
M. Arrowsmith, se déploie dans toute sa force, quand il met la 
premiére demeure des Kirghiz dans le pays d’ Ordos,” &c. ‘ M. 
Arrowsmith est, en general, trés-fort pour placer des villes a ou il n’y 
enapas. S. M.1'Empereur de Russie lui doit Ja creation de deux 
cent villes et bourgs dans ses états; mais I’hydrographe de Londres 
montre presque autant de bienveillance pour la Chine que pour les 
Russes.” ‘ Je ne veux pas abuser plus long-tems de la patience de 
mes lecteurs, et je m’ arréte apres la révision des deux premieres feuilles 
de cette détestable carte de l’Asie,” &c. p. 26. And, to close all, 
“« Son ignorance est telle qu'il divise encore la Chine en guinze 
provines, tandis que ce pays est partagé, depuis quatre vingts a cent 
ans, en dix-huit,” &c. p. 27. 

We have already acknowledged, that it was perfectly competent 
for M. Klaproth to correct the errors of our English artist where he 
had the ability todo so; but it should have been done with decency 
and good feeling. Rude charges of ignorance superlative, and ran- 
corous sneering, appear to us entirely misplaced in scientific contro- 
versies; where, however, they too frequently obtrude themselves. 
Linguists too, very often, are coarse and barbarous in their tastes ; and 
critics, — 

From slashing Bently down to piddling Tibbalds, 
are too apt to rail in an unmannerly way; but, though we have an 
interest in granting large license to animadversion, we can never vote 
for converting the language of criticism into a kind of mitigated 
Billingsgate. 





THE RETURN. 


From the Arabic. 


Silo ede Uydve 


Ou! sweet is the record of pleasures departed, 
When we visit the scenes of those pleasures once more ; 
To each flower, to each rock, to each stone is imparted 
A language which echoes the language of yore. 


But, ah! not for me is the joy; for thus meet me, 
Wherever I turn, the dark groupings of care ; 

The voice of my friends is not eager to greet me : 
“ Where are they!” I ask—and the echo says, “ where?” 
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SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHITECTURE OF WESTERN 
INDIA. 


We have been favoured with a hasty glance over certain portions 
of a highly-interesting and beautiful work, illustrative of the subjects 
named above, which is now in progress, and just on the eve of pub- 
lication. It is the production of Captain Grindlay, who gives, by 
this specimen of his labours, ample proof of genius, talent, and indus- 
try, exercised to high advantage during his service in the “ farther 
East ;” and whatever may be the nature of its reception in the 
Western World, (which cannot however fail to be favourable,) it will 
be appreciated as it deserves in the country to which the work relates, 
and be admired for the fidelity as well as spirit with which the scenes 
of Western India are brought before the eye. 

This publication is intended to form two quarto parts, each con- 
taining six plates, executed by the first artists in the aquatinta style, 
and carefully coloured after the original drawings ;—it will embrace 
scenes and subjects, from the Mahratta country to the banks of the 
Indus, and promises to be as varied as it is undoubtedly beautiful. 
We are proud to observe a long list of noble and distinguished names 
among the encouragers of the work, as indicative of a growing inte- 
rest in every thing that relates to India: and if, by approaching her 
history and condition through the attractive medium of the arts, some 
of these should be led to desire a nearer acquaintance with her actual 
state, and be led, step by step, to assist in raising that magnificent 
country from its present degradation, we shall rejoice at the effect, 
and honour the cause that has produced it. 

The work itself not being yet completed, (up to the period at least 
of our writing this,) we cannot give an account of it in detail: but as 
it will, no doubt, be completely finished before our next Number ap- 
pears, we could not omit the present opportunity of saying, that the 
portions we have seen induce us to believe the whole will be highly 
acceptable to all persons interested in Indian subjects, and fully 
deserve the patronage already bestowed on it. 





DOUVILLE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


OF all the works to facilitate the acquirement of the French lan- 
guage, we have not seen one that appears so well calculated to effect 
the object as the Grammar recently published by J. V. Douville. The 
author has exhibited the nature of the French verbs in a new and 
clear manner ; his remarks on pronunciation have also much merif, 
and he displays, on many occasions, considerable critical talent. His 
principal object, as distinguished from other writers on the same sub- 
ject, is to render the speaking of French easy to English persons ; and 
all those who study the language with a view to conversation, will do 
well to consult the work of M. Douville, 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


Arter the long period that has elapsed since the close of Lord 
Hastings’s administration—a period presenting an unvaried tissue of 
impolitic measures and calamitous results, we are now, for the first 
time, enabled to announce to our readers something like good news. 
The last month has been productive of intelligence as gratifying as 
it was unexpected. ‘The unfortunate Burmese war, so long miserably 
protracted, has at last been brought to a close. This intelligence 
was at first indirectly obtained from the Mellish, Captain Cole, 
which touched at St. Helena, on her way to England: and from 
thence it was brought by the Vansittart Indiaman. No one, how- 
ever, seemed to credit intelligence so unlooked for, till it was stated 
that the purser of the latter vessel was actually arrived, and had been 
on board the former at St. Helena, by which he learnt that ‘* Gene- 
ral Bowser of the Company’s' service, formerly Commander-in-Chief 
at Madras, was on board the Mellish with the particulars of the 
treaty.” As these will be given at length in a subsequent page, we 
shall content ourselves with stating briefly here, that the terms of 
pacification are mostly of the usual character with those which gene- 
rally terminate the Company’s wars : 

1. An exaction of territory: that the four provinces of Arracan, 
and also those of Mergui, Tavoy, and Zea, be ceded in perpetuity to 
the Company. 

2. The Burmese Government to pay the Company one crore of ru- 
pees, or about a million sterling, by instalments, towards defraying 
the expenses of the late war. 

3. The adjacent provinces or tributary kingdoms of Assam, Cachar, 
Zeatung, and Munnipore, intervening between the two states, to be 
placed under princes to be named by the British Government, with a 
British Resident at each court, supported by an escort of fifty men. 

4, That British ships be admitted into Burmese ports, to land their 
cargoes free of duty, and not to be called on to unship their rudders 
or land their guns as formerly, and Burmese ships to have the same 
privileges in British ports. 

It is added, in the official document published, ‘ no person is 
to be molested for their conduct or opinions during the war here- 
after ;’ and “ the Siamese nation to be included in the peace.” 
The former of these may be classed, perhaps, with the clause in the 
treaty between England and the United States of America, the mean- 
ing of which was referred to the late Emperor of Russia. As a neg- 
lect of the common rules of grammar, that cost the nation several 
hundred thousand pounds; so, if at the next treaty of peace the 
Emperor of China be cailed on to pronounce upon the case of per- 
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sons ‘* molested for their conduct or opinions during the war here- 
after” it may be a question whether this refers to the present war, 
or all those that are to follow it. 

But the only point of importance now is, whether a treaty of peace 
has actually been concluded on the above or similar conditions @ 
There are some circumstances which appear to render this even still 
doubtful, to which we will advert. 

The published copy of the official despatch from Brigadier Wil- 
loughby Cotton, contains an inaccuracy in the postscript, which is as 
follows :— 

P.S. Jan. 13. Owing to prolonged discussions, the treaty was not 
signed until this day, (Jan. 3.) at four, p.m.” ‘The despatch itself 
is dated at Patanagoh, Jan. Ist, and states that the ratification of the 
treaty ty the Commissioners was to take place that day at two 
o'clock ; and that the ratifications by the king of Ava, and the Eng- 
lish prisoners at Amerapoora, was to arrive at Patanagoh in fifteen 
days, that is, on the 15th of January. ‘The discussions were pro- 
longed, however, it appears, till four, Pp. m., on the 3d of January, the 
difficulties to any adjustment with the Commissioners having proved 
so much more formidable than was expected. Difficulties equally 
or more beyond their calculation may still be experienced before the 
treaty is ratified by the king; for though we are told that the Bur- 
mese minister had full powers to treat and ratify, what security have 
we (or liad he) that on his return to Court, his despotic master may 
not, as on a late occasion, order his head to be struck off if he dare 
to mention to him such terms of peace? If the golden-footed mo- 
narch, as we were lately told, has no regard for the faith of treaties, 
are we to rely now on the sincerity of his promised vow? Only a few 
weeks after the armistice was declared to have been so perfidiously 
broken, is the word of the golden mouth all! at once become so sa- 
cred and inviolable ? 

If our suspicions on this head prove well founded, it will be quite 
evident to the most superficial observer, that the agreeing to an armis- 
tice, the renewed hostilities, and again, the proposition to treat, are 
nothing more than a series of artifices to gain time, to retard the pro- 
gress of the war, and weary us out with fruitless struggles ; so as both 
to render us more desirous to conclude a peace on any terms, and, at 
the same time, favour the schemes of our other enemies in Central 
India. 

If, however, the king of Ava, from anxiety to rid himself of the 
present annoyances of an invading army, agree to the terms stated, 
every person of the least reflection, at all acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Indian princes, will perceive that it is a treaty only made to 
be broken, the moment he may find it safe to do so. He whoso 
lately rejected similar terms with scorn, and threatened to cut off the 
head of the man, however high, who dared to speak of a payment of 
money or a cession of territory, cannot be supposed to have consented 
to it now with any serious intention of fulfilling his engagements. The 
moment he is relieved from the presence of a British force, we may 
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expect that measures will be taken for regaining the territory extorted 
from him, and retaliating the injury with tenfold vengeance. Plans 
of mutual support will be concerted with the other Hindoo-Chinese 
nations equally exposed to such inroads, and probably with the Chi- 
nese themselves, so jealous of European influence, to ward off the 
common danger. The blood that has been shed, and the devasta- 
tion that has been committed in this invasion, will be chronicled in 
their annals, and depicted in their popular poetry, till every imagina- 
tion is filled with the most horrid pictures of foreign atrocity, and the 
people prepared to rise en masse whenever the monarch chooses to 
call them to avenge their national wrongs and national honour. With 
these seeds ofnational animosity now so deeply sown, (like the Gallo- 
phobia of the English,) we think the chances of hostilities with the 
Burmese are infinitely greater than they were before ; so that instead 
of saying that the war is now brought to a close, we should rather 
say it is suspended, under a nominal treaty of peace, which will last 
just so long as may be requisite for preparing to renew the struggle. 
If a pretence for doing so could ever be wanting, it will soon be fur- 
nished by the concluding article in the treaty, ‘‘ that the Siamese na- 
tion be included in the peace.” For if we are to guarantee a con- 
tinued peace between states which are known to wage almost inces- 
sant war, and to look upon each other as natural enemies, we may as 
well not lay down our arms, or withdraw our troops at all. 

But taking for granted that the treaty has been ratified by the 
Burmese, and, what is much harder to credit, that it will be faith- 
fully attended to, what are its advantages, to compensate for the 
already ruinous consequences of this war, the loss of human life, the © 
waste of so many British troops, the absolute destruction of two fine 
armies at Rangoon and Arracan, the lamentable catastrophe at Bar- 
rackpore, and, lastly, the insurrection of the princes and people of 
Central India,—which may all be traced to this prolific source of 
public calamity? We are to receive, it seems, a million of money, 
not a tithe, perhaps, of the actual pecuniary loss which has arisen 
out of it. We are to have, in addition, the pestilential marshes of 
Arracan, where we have already, in a single season, buried the best 
part of an army from disease alone. We are to have a political con- 
trol over the provinces of Assam, Cachar, and Munnipore,—a sort of 
control which we might have easily acquired long ago, if we had not 
rather wished to avoid it; as, in the case of one or more of those 
kingdoms, it was tendered for our acceptance, but peremptorily re- 
jected on principles of sound policy; because it has been strongly 
enjoined by the British Parliament to avoid all extension of territory, 
and because it is found, by long experience, that taking Native 
priaces under our protection, whose alliance or friendship is not 
necessary to our safety, only serves to involve us in endless quarrels 
and perplexities on their account. For these reasons, when, on two 
s iccessive occasions, the Rajah of Cachar, in 1809 and 1811, besought 
that his state might be taken under the protection of the Company, 
he was informed by the Government of that day, that, “ consistent/y 
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with the principles that regulated the British Government, his 
overture could not be accepted.”' What have now become of those 
wise and salutary principles, when the duty of acting as guardian to 
this and other neighbouring states is stipulated for by Lord Amherst 
as a valuable acquisition, or as a compensation for our losses in the 
Burmese war ? 

Of the acquisition of Mergui and Tavoy, little need be said, as 
they are of little importance in a commercial point of view, and, poli- 
tically, we should think of none at all. If these and Arracan, that 
is, the whole of our territorial acquisitions, ever pay their own ex- 
penses, we shall be exceedingly surprised; but time will show 
whether, after having got rid of Sumatra, with all its expensive array 
of fortresses, residences, stations, and harbours, which yielded the 
Company a loss of about 100,000J. sterling annually, it is not now 
triumphantly saddled with possessions still more costly, cumbersome, 
and useless; for, so far as we can judge from what is known of the 
country, our present acquisitions are the most worthless portions of 
the Burmese territory, either to us or tothem. Besides their own 
antient territory, which is entirely untouched, they still preserve the 
kingdom of Pegue, their most valuable foreign conquest, containing 
the important harbour of Rangoon, the great emporium of their com- 
merce with Bengal and other countries. The English papers have, 
therefore, led their readers into error, in making them believe that we 
have shut the Burmese ‘out from the sea-coast, and gained possession of 
the whole sea-board from the bay of Bengal to the Malayan peninsula; 
for they still retain the sole command of the banks of the Irrawaddy, 
and the branches of that noble stream connect all the principal places 
in the empire with the ocean. ‘The places they have given up will, in 
fact, render their territories more compact, and impose upon us a very 
heavy charge for their retention, without affording any additional 
means worth mention for assuming political control ; since an attack 
by sea can be directed with greater efliciency from the Ganges than 
from Mergui or Tavoy ; and if we should wish to assail the Burmese 
by land, it is well known there is no passage for an army into their 
territories from our new province of Arracan. 

It has been supposed by some, that the new subsidiary states with 
which we have belted our frontier, will afford a protection to our ter- 
ritories against the attacks of the Burmese, or such insults as led to 
the present war. But the truth is, it has been already proved that 
not one of these states is able to protect itself ; and, in proportion to 
their number and weakness, the chances of quarrel are multiplied. 
Instead of their protecting us, therefore, (an idea which is ludicrous,) 
the very reverse will happen: we shall always be called upon to pro- 
tect them from their formidable neighbours, or from each other. 

In every way, therefore, the chances of war, and of future loss and 
trouble, are vastly increased by this treaty. Yet, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it will be very acceptable to the Indian authorities; as 
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they must be glad to escape from that miserable war on any honour- 
able terms whatever. One feature of it well deserving of praise, is 
the making Rangoon a free port. ‘The beneficial effects of this stipu- 
lation, more especially on the Burmese empire itself, as well as on 
trade generally, may probably, in the long run, more than compensate 
mankind for all the destructive effects of the war. But it is not to be 
forgotten, that a very active and beneficial commercial intercourse 
was carried on with Rangoon long previous to this contest; and no 
obstacle existed to the extension of this trade, which required to be 
removed at such an expense of blood and treasure. If, however, the 
present treaty improve this commerce, it is the Burmese who will 
chiefly benefit by it. A very great accession of foreign trade must be 
expected to flow towards a port declared free to one of the greatest 
trading nations in the world; and the influx of wealth, of civilization, 
and the arts, which will accompany it, must soon render the Burmese 
far more formidable than ever ; since it is confessed that this hardy 
race require nothing but arms, discipline, and the materiel of war, to 
make them the finest soldiers in Asia. 

What, then, has been gained by this war, in return for our immense 
sacrifices? Security we have gained none, as we were never in 
danger from that quarter. Strength we have gained none, by an ad- 
dition to our already too extensive territory of other possessions, which 
will not pay their own expenses, and which afford no means of con- 
trolling the Burmese that we did not before possess. Again, the loss 
of such territory can hardly weaken our antagonist, whose frontier is 
still secured against us by the impenetrable barrier of mountains which 
divides him from our new province of Arracan,—a barrier so strong, 
that it is declared our army cannot pass it even in the midst of peace. 

With all this, the treaty, if ratified and observed, will be received 
by all parties, both at home and abroad, with much thankfulness, as 
a pure God-send. It will relieve the Bengal Government from the 
pressure of two formidable wars at once ; so that the resources of the 
state may be directed wholly against Bhurtpore, and the other for- 
tresses now confederated against us. If this point be carried, the 
most pressing danger will be passed; and when Lord Amherst has 
effected a safe retreat from his present perilous position, it will be left 
to his suecessors—we trust to wiser men—to rectify, and, if possible, 
get rid of the various complicated relations into which he has drawn 
us on our eastern frontier. When his Lordship is enjoying his 
otium cum dignitate in England, others will have to deal with the 
natural fruits of the dragon’s teeth he has now so thickly sown. After 
having planted the spirit of revenge in the hearts of a brave and bar- 
barous people, he leaves us in return the security afforded by a piece 
of paper called a “treaty of peace” ! 

In confirmation of our opinions on this subject, we recommend to 
the attention of our readers the following remarks from one of the most 
intelligent English journals now published, and one which, as to cor- 
rect and enlarged views of Indian politics, has no rival in this country. 


We mean the ‘ Globe’ of the 15th ult., which observes : 
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Itappears that Pegue remains‘in the hands of the Burmese, but the whole 
of the other maritime provinces are ceded to the Company; while Princes 
named by our Indian Government are to be placed in Assam, Cachar, 
Zeatung, and Munnipore. These last Princes, we suppose, as is usual in 
such cases, will be guaranteed in their possessions by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and supported by subsidiary forces. 

If extension of territory were in itself desirable, this treaty would be gra- 
tifying. With the exception of the mouths of the Irrawaddy, the command 
of the sea-coast is obtained as far as the Malay Peninsula, while the terri- 
tories of the subordinate Princes will extend to the frontiers of Tibet. It is 
yet to be seen, however, whether this extension of territory is worth the 
expense at which it has been purchased. We have not a better or more 
defensible frontier than before, and the ceded country includes the pesti- 
lential province of Arracan, which has already been the grave of so many 
troops. The Burmese, too, unless they are much more reasonable and 
docile than the powers of Hindoostan, will not be taught prudence by one 
disastrous war. The Eastern Princes with whom we have had any thing to 
do, have never found themselves easy till they have been placed in a state 
of complete subjection. This is a result, the conveniences or incon- 
veniences of which should be always looked to before a war with one of 
them is commenced. 

The extension of the number of Princes dependent upon the British 
power, is of still more questionable utility than the increase of our own ter- 
ritory. The management of these Princes, for whose safety we hold our- 
selves responsible, while we have very imperfect means of checking their 
mal-administration, is one of the greatest practical difficulties of our Tadian 
policy, The British Government is often obliged to act as the upholder of 
oppressors, who are encouraged, by the knowledge that they are supported 
by an irresistible force, to indulge, without restraint, a spirit of tyranny and 
rapacity. Residents are appointed to watch them ; but it becomes a mat- 
ter of almost equal difficulty to watch the Residents themselves, whose 
situation gives them greater facilities for abuse of power than can be safely 
intrusted to any men. The subjects of these dependent Princes must be 
considered to be in a transition state, (and a very inconvenient one,) which 
prepares them for, and reconciles them to, the complete domination of the 
British. 

Some facility may be given, by the pacification with the Burmese, for the 
extension of commerce with Ava ; but the condition of the people does not 
lead us to hope that it will be very valuable or important. 

A letter published in the Calcutta ‘ John Bull,’ of the 20th of No- 
vember, mentions, that the bank of Bengal had then suspended pay- 
ment a second time, in consequence, it would appear, of its great 
exertions to relieve the necessities of the Government! After this, 
we need not be surprised to learn that the Public Treasury has be- 
come insolvent, and that Lord Amherst and his Council is in the list 
of bankrupts! or that they are fain to accept, from the Golden Foot, 
a promise of one crore of rupees, instead of their former demand of 
two in cash. The bank appears to have got over this difficulty, and 
quickly resumed payments. 

Since making up the foregoing pages, we have received a file of the 
Bengal ‘ Hurkaru’ for a part of November and December last, which, 
however, presents nothing very remarkable, except a series of letters 
by Dr. Tytler, entitled the ‘ Arracan Papers,’ describing the dreadful 
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sufferings of the British troops and sepoys in that land of Goshen, 
which Lord Amherst boasts of gaining for the Company,—the whole 
forming a pestilential marsh, pregnant with diseases more hideously 
loathsome and deadly than all the plagues of Egypt. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


A paragraph in the ‘ Bombay Gazette’ of the 21st of December, 
announces that a report had been received there, which, if it prove 
well founded, will make the political situation of India much more 
alarming than ever. All persons of reflection have for years past re- 
garded the celebrated Runjeet Sing as the most dangerous enemy 
we had to fear, eminently skilled as he is both in the arts of war and 
peace; alike prudent and successful in the cabinet and in the fieid ; 
with a disciplined army at his command, always ready to take ad- 
vantage of any favourable conjuncture, and with sufficient judgment 
to discover and seize the favourable moment when it should arrive ; 
surrounded and supported by his brave and independent Siekhs, who 
have never yet bent to the Company’s yoke, nor permitted a British 
Resident to insinuate himself into their public councils ; who, together 
with courage, military discipline, political independence, and jealousy 
of our power, command the path into our Eastern dominions which 
has given India an easy prey to every invader from the north. When 
such a mass of political power is placed in the prudent and skilful 
hands of such a leader as Runjeet Sing, it cannot but be formidable 
to so loose and unsettled a fabric as our Indian empire; so that even in 
time of peace the slightest movements of this chieftain were regarded 
with jealousy. When the Burmese war commenced, the first ques 
tion with reflecting politicians was, ‘* Will Runject take advantage 
of it?” Again, would not the report of the Barrackpoor mutiny 
suggest to him that this was the time to strike a blow? And when 
Bhurtpore raised the standard of revolt, summoning every spark of 
independence that yet remained in Hindoostan to make one effort 
more to redeem India from a foreign yoke—the great question still 
was and is, ‘* Will Runjeet, like the antient Roman, come forward in 
this crisis and throw his sword into the scale?” As the famed 
Cunctator, who kept hovering like a cloud upon the mountains, and 
at last poured down his legions in destructive torrents upon the long- 
victorious Hannibal, Runjeet Sing, whose designs have so long been 
dark and doubtful, is supposed to be at last taking a decided part; as 
appears by the following extract from the ‘ Bombay Courier’: 

Bombay, Dec. 21.—A report is in circulation that Runjeet Sing has made 
some hostile preparations against Scinde; and such is the general consternax 
tion in that country, that the merchants have directed their agents to post- 
pone their orders for merchandise till further advice. Another has been 
received, but to which little probability can be attached, that he is moving 
with 70,000 men towards Bhurtpore, to assist the rebel party. 

We shall offer no comment on the authenticity of this intelligence ; 
but we have for some time past remarked, that the Bombay papers 
give a much more impartial account of the political state of India than 
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those of Bengal, immediately under the influence of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, which has an evident love of mystification. The following 
official account, respecting the progress of the siege of Bhurtpore, is 
worthy of insertion, although nothing decisive has yet been accom- 
plished towards the reduction of that renowned fortress : 


Fort William, Jan.2.—The Right Hon. the Governor-General has re- 
ceived a despatch from his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, dated 
Head-quarters before Bhurtpore, 23d December 1825, a copy of which is 
published for general information. 


“ To the Right Hon. Lord Amherst, Governor-General, &e. 

“ My Lorp,—I have the honour to acquaint your Lordship, that the 
engineers having reported to me that they were prepared for commencing 
operations against the town of Bhurtpore, I this morning advanced a force 
into the jungle, and took possession of the small places called Kuddum 
Kundee and Buldeo Singh’s Garden, which afford cover for the troops, and 
on being joined by a covered way, will form the first parallel, at a distance 
from the fort of about 800 yards. I expect that this parallel, with a mortar 
a of twenty pieces at the garden, and a gun-battery of six eighteen- 
pounders at Kuddum Kundee, will be prepared by to-morrow morning, 
when we shall return their fire. 

« T have enclosed, for your Lordship’s information, a sketch of the country 
round Bhurtpore, showing the encampment of the troops, and I hope to- 
morrow to be enabled to forward a plan of the intended works; in the mean 
time, I beg to observe, that our operations will, in the first instance, be di- 
rected against the north-east angle of the town. 

“ The return of casualties in the army this day has not yet been received ; 
but no loss was experienced in taking possession of the ground this morning, 
and though the enemy have kept up a constant fire during the day, it has 
been by no means injurious. 

“ A return of casualties since the 14th instant is herewith transmitted : 
our loss at present has been confined to a few casual shot from the fort at 
our reconnoitring parties, and some trifling skirmishes with the enemy’s 
cavalry outside of the fort, who have endeavoured to harass our foraging 
parties. 

“ Being desirous of saving the women and children in the fort from the 
horrors of a siege, I addressed a letter, on the 21st instant, to Doorjun Sall, 
calling upon him to send them out of the fort, promising them a safe conduct 
through our camp, and allowing him twenty-four hours for the purpose. 
Having received an evasive reply, I have again sent to him, allowing him a 
further extension of the time for twelve hours. To this letter I have not 
received an answer, though he must have received it yesterday afternoon. 

“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) “ CoMBERMERE. 

“« Tlead-quarters, Camp before Bhurtpore, Dec. 23, 1825.” 

Return of casualties in the 2d Division of the Army, under the command of 
Major-General Nicolls, on the 15th of December 1825 : 

11th Regiment Native Infantry—Wounded, 3 sepoys; 2 severely, 1 
slightly ; missing, 2. 
31s¢ Ditto—Wounded, 1 severely, —Total 6. 
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Return of killed, wounded, and missing, of the out-lying Picquet of his 
Majesty’s 11th Light Dragoons, and a Foraging Party of the 4th Re- 
giment Light Cavalry, on the 20th and 2ist of December 1825 : 

His Majesty's 11th Light Dragoons-—-Wounded, Lieutenant Wymer, 
slightly ; 2 privates, 4 horses. 
4th Regiment Light Cavalry.—W ounded, 1 naick, 2 privates, 4 horses.— 

Total, 1 Lieutenant, 1 naick, 4 privates, 8 horses. 

(Signed) W.L. Watson, Adj. Gen. 
Published by command of the Right Hon. the Governor-General in 
Council. 
Georce Swinton, Secretary to the Government. 
In confirmation of the report received by the way of Bombay 
respecting the hostile preparations of the redoubtable Runjeet Sing, 
it was also reported in the Bengal papers of the end of November, 
that the Supreme Council there contemplated a large augmentation 
of the army, in consequence of the appearance of dangerous move- 
ments among the Siekhs. 





Death of Mr. Moorcroft-—Poor Moorcroft, the enterprising indefati- 
gable Moorcroft, is dead. He was the very best man that could have gone 
upon such exploratory and perilous errands as his were. He was, in his 
way, eminently gifted. Physician, artizan, horse-doctor, he knew a little 
of every thing, and most of what was most useful. Moreover, he was 
liberal, frank, open, and courageous, just the man, in short, for the tribes 
amongst whom he travelled, and better suited than probably one individual 
in a thousand, to raise our character for general intelligence and fellow- 
feeling, a point which, strange to say, our conduct in these parts has made 
more problematical amongst the Natives than any other. There is a report, 
that Moorcroft died of chagrin at hearing that Government had stopped all 
his allowances, but we do not believe it; if indeed he was so treated, it is 
difficult to imagine any thing more mean, ungrateful, or impolitic. It is thus 
that our profit-and-loss rulers have ruined, and will continue to ruin, every 
plan that has for its object the spread of general knowledge, or the happi- 
ness and civilization of man, whether foreigners, or our own subjects of 
Hindoostan, be concerned.— Private Letter. 


Burmese War. 


The following is an extract of a letter, dated from Coel, 29th 
December last: ‘‘ Operations against Bhurtpore were going on very 
successfully. The town had been several times set fire to by our 
shells, and it was expected that the troops would effect a lodgment in 
three or four days.” 

This was brought by the Childe Harold, and bears the Madras 
post-mark of the 24th of January ; yet nothing is said of any con- 
firmation of the news peace with the Burmese, although a vessel 
would run across the Bay from Rangoon in four or five days at that 
season; and we might consequently have had intelligence nearly a 
fortnight later than the official accounts quoted below, reporting the 
ratification of the treaty. 

Having, in the preceding pages, entered into a full discussion of 
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the present state of affairs, and the prospects of peace held out, we 
shall here give the facts, that the reader may judge for himself: 


India Board, May 13.—A despatch, dated the 17th of January, 1826, 
has been this day received at the East India House, from the Secretary to 
the Government at Fort St. George, enclosing a copy of a despatch from 
Brigadier-General Willoughby Cotton to that Government, of which the 
following is an extract :— 

Patanagoh, Jan. 1.—I have the honour to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the Honourable the Governor in Council, that the pursuit of the 
scattered columns of the enemy was continued from Meaday to Patanagoh, 
by forced marches, by the Madras division, accompanied by the body 
guard, a troop of horse artillery, and a commander of the forces; on 
reaching Neaungla, five miles below this place, we ascertained the enemy 
had crossed their whole force to the right bank of the river, and that they 
occupied the position of Malloon, consisting of a series of strong fortified 
heights,-and a formidable stockade, with from ten to twelve thousand men. 
It was also ascertained, the king’s brother-in-law, and most of the men of 
rank, who had assisted at Zeahengaish, were at Malloon; they despatched 
a woondowle on the 28th, with a flag of truce and a letter, stating it to be 
the wish of their chiefs to put a period to hostilities, and that a minister had 
arrived from Ava with full powers to treat and ratify, and requesting a 
meeting for that purpose. Lieutenant-Colonel Tidy, and Lieutenant 
Smith, of the navy, were accordingly despatched to arrange a conference to 
be held in a boat on the centre of the river, moored between Malloon and 
Patanagoh., Accordingly, the Commander of the forces, and the second 
commissioner, Mr. Robertson, attended by myself and most of the briga- 
diers, met the two Burmese commissioners, Kelien Menjee and the Kee 
Woonjee, on the 30th ult., and I am most happy to state that the result of 
the conferences of that day and yesterday has been a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, as far as regards territory and money, between the British and Bur- 
mese nations. The ratification, by the commissioners, of the treaty, takes 
place this day at two o’clock, and the terms of peace are as follow :-— 

“ The four provinces of Arracan to be ceded in perpetuity to the Ho- 
nourable Company. 

“ The provinces of Mergui, Tavoy, and Zea, to be ceded to the Honour- 
ahle Company in perpetuity. 

“ The Burmese Government engage to pay the Honourable Company 
one crore of rupees, by instalments, the periods for the payment of which 
to be settled this day. 

“The provinces or kingdoms of Assam, Cachar, Zeatung, and Munni- 
pore, to be placed under princes to be named by the British Government. 

“ Residents, with an escort of fifty men, to be at each court; British 
ships to be admitted into Burmese ports, to ]and their cargoes free of duty, 
not to unship their rudders or land their guns ; Burmese ships to have the 
same privilege in British ports; no person to be molested for their opinions 
or conduct during the war hereafter. 

* The Siamese nation to be included in the peace.” 

Thus, I hope, has terminated a war which has been most expensive in its 
prosecution, not only in money, but also, by the effects of climate, very de- 
structive to both European and Native troops ; but L hope the Honourable 
the Governor }in Council will here permit me to express the unanimous 
grateful feeling of the Madras army for the considerate comforts the Madras 
Government have, upon every occasion, forwarded to their army here, 
comforts which have been the means of saving many valuable lives, and 
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which will be ever most gratefully acknowledged by every officer and 
man. 

It will of course take a long period to arrange the move of the troops 
from hence to Rangoon, with the materiel and stores. 

The ratification of the treaty by the King of Ava, and the English prison- 
ers now at Amerapoorah, are to arrive at Patanagoh in fifteen days (15th 
January), on the receipt of which we shall immediately retrograde to 
Prome. The roads across the Arracan mountains. present difficulties 
which will oblige the Bengal army to retire by Rangoon. 

P, S.—Jan. 13.—Owing to prolonged discussions, the treaty was not 
signed until this day, Jan, 3, at four Pp. M. 


We shall only add one remark more: It was pompously announced in 
the Government papers of Bengal, that had the Burmese fired a hostile 
shot after the late armistice was concluded, Pegue would from that 
moment be declared to be severed for ever from the Burman empire! 
Now, the Burmese have since broken through the armistice, treated 
such a threat with contempt, fired, not one, but thousands of hostile 
shots, and made a great havoc among our officers and men; yet, after 
all this, we are glad to conclude a peace with them, accepting (after 
this drubbing!) a million less than we previously asked, and. leaving 
them Pegue, that was to have been eternally severed from their em- 
pire! This is called a glorious termination to the war,—a triumphant 
and honourable peace !!! ‘ 

The following are extracts of three separate letters received from 
Bengal, on the Arracan Court of Inquiry, and the last skirmish with 
the Burmese : 

Since I last wrote, there has been a great deal of speculation on the 
Arracan Court of Inquiry, ordered upon the suggestion of Dr. Tytler; as 
usual, parties run very high, and in this public, composed of Government 
functionaries, the personality of the attack, and the dangerous publicity 
given to the’ evils complained of, are loudly blamed. But this clamour 
subsides in proportion as the dreadful nature of the calamity becomes 
more apparent; and it is now generally acknowledged, that Dr. Tytler has 
acted with judgment and intrepidity, and that he deserves the respect and 
gratitude of the country. I forbear to make any comments, hoping that the 
publication of the opinion given by the Court will satisfactorily 7 57 
every thing; it is not, however, useless to observe, that the repeated in- 
junctions to be economical, so indiscriminately and authoritatively sent out 
by the Leadenhall-street politicians, may have, as in the instance before us 
it unhappily has had, a most disastrous effect on the conduct of individuals 
who stand so much in awe of responsibility as the leading men of this 
Government do, when the pleasure of their masters, and not the honour of 
the British name, is at stake. 

Our news from Prome is unfaveurable. Sir A. Campbell has had another 
detachment repulsed by the Burmese ; the affair is got over in the official 
despatches, as usual, with regretting that the troops retreated at all, and 
praising them for not having retreated before; but there are two points in- 
cidentally brought to light, which deserve serious consideration. The first 
is, that the opposing force were Shaums, people from the frontiers of China, 
which seems to indicate that the Burmese monarch is determined to parade 
every man who is able to bear arms, before he makes peace with us, be- 
sides an attempt to bring our Koutou friend to take part in the quarrel; and, 
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accordingly, these very Shaums were destined to attack Prome, and cut off 
our supplies and magazines, as soon as Sir A. Campbell had removed too 
far to be able to render them any assistance; and when I add, that two 
of the corps now defeated were destined to have been the only garrison of 
Prome on the advance of the main body to Ava, some idea may be formed 
of the ability of these people in conducting a defensive campaign, and of 
the risk we so narrowly escaped of a much greater military disaster than 
that which has befallen us. One thing I am glad to observe, that Pegue 
has been declared independent of Ava. Pegue is the Poland of the Bur- 
mese empire, and if proper means be taken to organize its population, and 
put its principal places in a state of defence, a point of retreat and rally will 
have been furnished, the value of which we may yet feel disposed to ac- 
knowledge. 

Sad doings in our proceedings against the Burmese. The armistice 
ended in nothing at all, except in the Emperor slitting the mouths, from 
ear to ear, of the chiefs who conveyed General Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
terms to him; on which occasion, the golden-footed Monarch is said to 
have stated, that the English were encroaching usurpers and treacherous 
freebooters,—picking a quarrel with him about a swampy islet, in order 
that they might thereon set up a plea for stealing into his empire, and for 
robbing him of the fairest jewels of his diadem, just as we had done by 
other weaker Eastern potentates; and that we had trepanned his leaders 
into a cessation of hostilities, disgraceful to his reign, only because we felt 
our weakness, and wanted to gain time for the arrival of fresh troops ; 
finally, that he would grant no terms beyond permission for our forces to 
return to Calcutta, without molestation in their retreat. True enough it is, 
that Sir Archibald was re-inforced during the truce. On or about the 10th 
ult. he advanced from Prome, and hearing of an assemblage of the enemy 
not far a-head, at a place about twenty miles from Prome, he pushed for- 
ward two brigades, consisting of four Madras regiments, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel M‘Dowall, and, as we hear, without scaling-ladders or a single 
gun. They came upon a strong stockade on the 16th or 17th ult., and a 
much greater number of the enemy than had been calculated -on. . They 
were repulsed with the following loss, viz.: the Lieutenant-Colonel and 
another Officer, killed ; ten Officers wounded, some of them severely and 
dangerously ; fifty-one sepoys killed, 103 wounded, and thirty-nine pri- 
soners, or missing. In my opinion, this warfare is only now beginning. I 
dare say we shall go on to Umerapoora, and take it; but I see not what 
good that will do us, for we shall find neither Emperor, nor court, nor trea- 
sure there: all will have gone into hills and wilds. These people are much 
like the Malays. When at the capital, we shall have increased our distance 
from home considerably ; and it will be still more difficult to pay our 
troops, to supply provisions and commissariat stores, to forward ammuni- 
tion, &c. &c. By my calculation, we have spent much upwards of a mil- 
lion sterling already in hire of transports, buying and building of gun-boats, 
and, in short, in shipping and boats alone / In the opinion of the Natives, 
we have quite the worst in this warfare, for they are not used to see us 
settle a job (if it were not yet settled) so tardily. Consequently, to right 
ourselves in their opinion, we must make a splash elsewhere; and this is 
the way in which I account for our present doings against Bhurtpore, Deeg, 
and Alwur. 

NETHERLANDs Inpta. 


We have often predicted that the establishment of the principles of 
free trade at Singapore by its founder, Sir Stamford Rafiles—those 
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salutary principles so ably advocated by Dr. Crawfurd, his successor— 
would have the happiest influence on the trade of the Eastern Islands ; 
as the surrounding states would soon see that unless they abolished 
the miserable restrictive system, commerce and wealth would desert 
their ports for that favoured emporium of trade which was fortunately 
free from their grinding duties and monopolies. We are extremely 
glad to find our prediction confirmed on 80 extensive a scale. 


By the Bengal, Captain Gallop, arrived from Batavia, from whence she 
sailed on the 26th of January, the following very important news has been 
received. By order of the Dutch Government, all the ports of Batavia are 
to be declared free to the trade of all nations, and the import duty on goods 
is to be considerably reduced. One of the letters says, “ All the ports of 
Batavia are declared free to trade with all other nations ;” but is doubted 
being the entire truth of the assertion; we thought it premature, as all the 
other statements only say such a measure is in a forward state, and it is re- 
ported had passed the Council. 

This great alteration has been brought about by the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the Lieutenant-Governor, General de Kock. The Governor-Ge- 
neral, Vander Capellen, had proceeded to Bassa Island, to take his depar- 
ture for Europe, having been superseded by the appointment of a new Go- 
yernor; the latter had not arrived. 

In addition to what we have stated in the measures of the Governor ad 
interim, he had remitted the rents paid to the Dutch Government, for the 
eoffee and other plantations. He had also put an end to the war, by pro- 
mising the native Princes protection for their Property and personal secu- 
rity, whatever their previous conduct might have been. One hundred and 
eighty soldiers had arrived from Holland, and six hundred more were daily 
looked for. 


New Soutrn Watezs. 


Sydney papers have been received up to November 4, and contain 
accounts of the testimonies of respect shown to Sir T. Brisbane, who 
is just returned to England from the government of that colony, Some 
schisms had taken place on the occasion, as Sir Thomas appears to 
have offended the more aristocratical, by the fair and equal counte- 
nance which he has shown to all the colonists, whatever may have 
been their condition, on coming into the colony. Three official persons, 
the Archdeacon, Attorney-General, and Commissary-General, declined 
to attend a dinner given to him, because (as far as can be dis- 
covered) some persons were invited whom these gentlemen did not 
approve of. 


Sir Hupson Lowe. 


Intelligence has been received, through the medium of German 
papers, of an intended attack upon Sir Hudson Lowe, by the French 
Consular Agent at Smyrna. It is a singular circumstance, says the 
‘ Globe,’ though angry feelings towards the officer in quéstion are 
any thing but singular, be the merits or demerits which have pro- 
duced them what they may, even at Vienna, it seems, the late pre- 
sence of Sir Hudson was deemed inauspicious. 
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Smyrna, April 3.—Sir Hudson Lowe, who is here on his way to India, 
was near falling by the hand of a fanatic Frenchman, who sarang meant, 
according to his notions, to avenge his country. The French consular 
agent, Perry, got into the house where Sir Hudson Lowe resided, and 
finding the doors of the apartments shut, he broke them open, and de- 
stroyed all the effects of Sir Hudson Lowe, who was fortunately absent on 
board a ship. Perry was armed with a dagger, and, in his blood-thirsty 
rage, declared aloud, that he should find means to get at the murderer of 
Napoleon, his former master. He was arrested, and is now kept in strict 
confinement in the cong#late. Since this event, Sir Hudson has re- 
mained on board the English ship. 


Care or Goop Hore. 


The long expected departure of the Governor for England having 
at last taken place, the colonists appear to have been particularly on 
the qui vive during ‘‘ the last days of Lord Charles ;” and we have 
therefore devoted an unusually large portion of our space to Cape 
affairs in the present month, in order to do justice to the “ sayings and 
doings” on that occasion. Not to extend it to too great a length, as 
our friends on the spot have entered so fully into these subjects of local 
politics, which they are the best qualified to discuss from being fami- 
liar with all the facts, we must abstain from adding any comment of 
our own; and shall merely recommend the attention of our readers 
to the subjoined extracts of letters recently received. One document 
particularly deserving the reader’s attention is, the Memorial of Mr. 
Launcelot Cooke, whose case we hope tu take up in a future Num- 
ber, as one of humanity and justice to the much-injured African 
race. At present, we can only refer our readers to the case as de- 
tailed by that gentleman in his memorial to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, in the subsequent pages, and here commence with the private 
letters from the Cape : 

Cape Town, Feb. 25, 1826. 

Since all doubt has been set at rest as to the period of our ex-Governor’s 
departure, the friends of corruption have been busy at the worn-out and 
stale trick of getting up “ Addresses.” A certain young man, in especial 
favour with Lord Charles Somerset, has been remarkably active in the affair. 
Sir John Truter and Martinus Horack, with the aid of Mr. H. Ross, a mer- 
chant here, remarkable for his “ pleabeelity,” cooked up the Address, a 
copy of which I subjoin, and then placed it in the Town-house for signature. 
A wag, the next morning, posted up the following placard: “An Address 
for signature at the Burgher Senate, tres!” This was speedily torn down, 
of course. All grave and thinking people ridicule the idea of the address 
system in toto. The effects of the late system of Government will not be 
rooted out in a generation. It has sapped every particle of independent 
feeling, especially among the Dutch inhabitants, who, in cases of oppression, 
saw not the remotest prospect of redress, and therefore, to prevent utter 
annihilation, submitted quietly to their fate. These are facts so notorious, 
that Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning will not dare to shut their eyes to 
them. The colony has been losing property for these ten years _ 3; and it 
suited certain selfish and mercenary views to keep the home Government 
in ignorance, and to facilitate the depreciation of the rix-dollar. 

It would stagger belief to state to what extent this iniquitous system was 
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carried. A certain great man is understood to have between 300,000 and 
400,000 rix-dollars (about 26,000/.) out in various shapes, at interest, 
every dollar of which he obtained from the over-issue of paper-money. The 
sudden withdrawing of the circulating medium, and the general distress 
which prevails, amounting, in fact, to a temporary colonial bankruptcy, 
render it no way possible for his Excellency to call in his various debts ; 
and you will thus see that he has some reason for desiring to return. And 
yet Ministers are blamed for F1xinc the value of the rix-dollar! If there 
be any blame, it lies in its not having dong ago been fixed. His Excellency 
will not like to avow that he has such enormous out-standing debts fn this 
colony, as it will open Lord Liverpool’s eyes to the fact of his Excellency 
having been a merchant as well as a sovercign,—a fact with which we 
colonists are acquainted, to our cost. B2g, Pray, and entreat such of my 
countrymen as have any influence, to prevent the return of Lord Charles 
Somerset to this colony. He has of /ate been plausible, and easy of access ; 
but, rest assured, it is not real. Hudibras says : 


“He that’s forced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Lord Bathurst, I am sorry to observe, seems bent upon protecting his 
friend, Lord Charles. Mr. Greig, whose Journal and business Lord 
Charles suppressed, received an order from Lord Bathurst for the restitution 
forthwith of his printing apparatus, which had merely been left in pledge 
with the Colonial Government. On his arrival here, he made application 
for them, and produced his order; but Lord Charles refused to restore 
them, because he had, (notwithstanding a “ warrant” issued by himself, 
directed to remain in force till his Majesty's pleasure should be known) 
sold them, immediately after Mr. Greig's departure from the colony, to a 
certain Mr. Bridekirk, to whom he lent the colonial money to purchase them. 
Mr. Greig made a representation to Lord Bathurst, and complained of the 
loss and inconvenience to which he must be subjected by a disobedience of 
Lord B.’s orders. Lord Bathurst pretends he was not “ officially” aware 
that the types, &c., had been sold at the time he directed their restitution, 
(which, by the way, seems incredible; for 1 aminformed that Mr. Greig, while 
in London, complained of this fuct to Lord Bathurst, and considered it an 
aggravation of his case, that the Governor should venture to dispose of pro- 
perty which he himself had directed should remain sealed up, until a 
reference could be made to the King for his approval or non-approval of 
the stretch of power which the Governor had exercised.) Now, if I am 
correctly informed, the restitution of Mr. Greig’s printing apparatus arose 
entirely out of the representation he made of their being in the possession of 
Mr. Bridekirk ! and that no mention whatever—not the remotest hint—was 
made of restoring them, prior to that period! This, I think, should be 
known to Mr. Brougham. 

Here has Mr. Greig (to say nothing of those highly-talented and perse- 
cuted gentlemen, Mr, Fairburn and Mr. Thomas Pringle) been struggling 
to employ himself usefully for the community since August 1823 ; his paper 
has efiected immense good, by exposing some gross and glaring abuses, 
and, above all, by diffusing useful information among the Dutch Boors, and 
leading them to think. This man is thwarted, and every obstacle thrown in 
his way, by men, against whom, contrary to the warning of experienced 
friends, he would not suffer a whisper of suspicion to be breathed. Here are 
Lord Bathhurst, and Mr. Wilmot Horton, upon the faith of whose written 
and verbal promises he consented to relinquish his claim to /egal redress 
against Lord Charles Somerset, (the very mention of which was an admis- 
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sion of his ground of action), now that Mr. Greig has been got away from 
England ; not only disregarding every promise—not only permitting their 
grave orders to be contemned and laughed at, and thereby winking at an 
insult offered to Majesty itself; but saying nothing of the use of the 
public money which enabled Lord Charles Somerset to get out of the 
difficulty in which he involved himself, by an unwarrantable disposal 
of types which, strictly speaking, did not belong to the Colonial Govern- 
ment! What, Sir, will you say, on learning that Lord Bathurst has actu- 
ally ordered the Colonial Agent in London, Mr. Courtenay, to provide a 
complete set of printing materials, which he is to send to this colony, to be 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Bridekirk! and then, when he shall be com- 
fortably in possession of these new and bright materials, Mr. Greig is gra- 
ciously allowed the privilege of taking the refuse and nearly-worn-out types, 
off Mr. Bridekirk’s hands, upon consenting to pay for them by instal- 
ments! and this is done (to use Lord Bathurst’s own words) “ to enable 
Lord Charles Somerset to comply with the original directions for their res- 
titution!” Had Lord Bathurst censured the Governor for a non-com- 
pliance with his instructions, and ordered new materials to be sent out to 
Mr. Greig at his (the Governor's) expense, there would have been a sem- 
blance of justice ; but even, in that case, the bond fide and original object of 
his Lordship in directing their restoration, would have been lost sight of. 
Lord Bathurst acquiesced in the spirit of the representation which Mr, 
Greig made to him, on learning that the materials were manifestly in use 
to his detriment ; and with a view to replace Mr. Greig on his former foot- 
ing, his Lordship proposed the measure of restitution, and also with a view 
to show his sense of the impropriety of the whole proceeding. Ihave good 
authority for saying, that these were Mr. Horton’s own words, and that he 
suggested to Mr. Greig to make an application to that effect. 

The matter should be as widely known as possible, as a caution to young 
men not to allow themselves to be put off with mere speciousness. 

Here is a man who has lost some thousands, whose character was at- 
tempted cruelly to be aspersed—and yet, to use the cant of the day, 
“ every thing should be forgotten!” Forgotten, forsooth! why forgotten ?— 
No ;—I say, the world cannot know too much of such acts. Public opi- 
nion is, thank God, infinitely too powerful to pass such things in silence. 
A dissolution of Parliament is coming, but 1 trust Mr. Brougham and 
Mr. Hume will show up Colonial Abuses in a way that shall secure to 
all the king’s subjects in his colonial dependencies—British laws and 
British justice ! 


Copy of the Address to his Excellency the Governor, which lay for signature 
at the Town-house, Cape Town. 


“ To the Right Honourable Lord Charles Henry Somerset, 
Governor, Kc. 


“ My Lonp,—Understanding that your Excellency is onthe eve of your 
departure for England, we take this opportunity of offering your Excellency 
our sincere thanks for your paternal solicitude in promoting the interests of 
this settlement, during the time you have governed it; and though we have 
deeply to lament that any cause should exist to deprive us of your Excellency 
at so critical a period as the present, yet we confidently hope that your 
visit (!) to England may be productive of much good to the colony. Your 
Excellency is aware how much we have suffered, and are suffering, by the 
loss of several crops; the late serious and unexpected check to our wine 
trade; the reduced value of the paper currency; and the monopoly of the 
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East India.Company;* and we have no doubt but your Excelleney will 
use your influence with his Majesty’s Ministers to adopt such measures as 
you may deem best calculated to relieve us. 
“ Sincerely hoping that we shall soon have the pleasure of again seeing 
your Excellency at the head of this Government, 
“We have the honour to be, &c. &e. &e.” 


By the last accounts, the signatures to the above amounted only to 137 
names, chiefly those of clerks and menials, except two: Daniel Dennyssen, 
Fiscal, and Hamilton Ross, were all that were obtained in two days and a 
half, and that in a populous town like Cape Town. The average number 
of persons passing the Town-house every day is estimated at 5000 ;—a com- 
parison of the number of signatures with the above, will enable you to form 
some idea of the estimation in which Lord Charles is held. 

I have just heard, for a fact, that to the Address names have been added 
for which no authority was given for entering them! Mr. Maskew I know 
of, from my own knowledge, and there are many more. Upon this you 
may rely. Now, what names may (I do not say wiLL) be added on board 
of ship, if they begin in this barefaced way? This fact should be known. 
I have learned also, that old Mr. Bergh, of Green-point, has put his name 
down, and has also signed for his sons, (one of whom is at Clan William, 
and another at George, a distance of 200 miles nearly.) Women’s names 
are also put down; and young Martinus Horack has been urging the people 
to put any name down, “ merely to give Lord Charles a bumper !!” This 
is a fact. Adinner was yesterday (24th) “ got up by heads of departments,” 
but even here again it was a mere “ hole-and-corner affair.” Several 
gentlemen whose names were put down “ of course,” absolutely ventured 
upon striking them out / 

P.S.—You will excuse me for adding a postcript. His Excellency 
(that is, his frien’s) finding himself palpably out-voted in the “ Ad- 
dress,” set about getting up a dinner,—a kind of auxiliary to the 
“« Address.” This dinner was professedly to be given by the “ heads of de- 
partments,” and was to take place on Friday last, the 24th; but a schism 
among the functionaries, as to who were or were not “ heads of depart- 
ments,” rendered the effort a mere abortion; and another dinner was im- 
mediately determined upon. A few clerks in the colonial office, and 
Burgher senate, drew up a paper, to give a “ subscription dinner” to 
his Excellency the Governor, prior to his departure. Mr. Hamilton 
Ross was applied to, to get it placed in the Commercial Hall, where it lay, 
from Saturday morning till the evening, without the name of a single mer- 
chant or frequenter of the room, save only Mr. Ross’s. This was awful! 
The affair would fail! What was to be done? “ Why, withdraw the 
paper, and I,” said a Gentleman of horse-selling notoriety, “ will make 
every mother’s son of them sign.” On Sunday morning, this individual, 
accompanied by Mr. Bergh, clerk to the Society House, and one or two 
other “ aspirants,” sallied forth, and had the Catfers or the Mantatees been 





2 The words ‘‘ monopoly of the East India Company,” were added at the 
suggestion of Mr. Hamilton Ross. This has gained it a great proportion of its 
signatures. Several friends of Lord Charles, | am told, tried to dissuade him 
from trying the experiment of au “ Address ” in Cape Town; well knowing, 
no doubt, his unpopularity. The advice was not listened to; and the result is, 
that his Lordship, out of a population of nearly 20,000 effective persons, has 
only about 250 who have signed the Address, He is thus fairly out-voted, 
What more would Ministers have? 
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at Rondebosch, the alarm they created could not have been greater. Gallop- 
ing (contrary to /aw, by the way) through the streets, to the houses of indi- 
viduals whose names were already entered, and thus placing them in the 
somewhat invidious situation of refusing to dine with his Excellency. Many 
gentlemen of my acquaintance frankly told me, they were afraid to strike 
out their names! Had the list been placed in various public places, and 
individuals left to their discretion, P will venture to say, not six names 
would have been obtained beyond the names of those in office. Upwards 
of 200 persons sat down, and, oddly enough, either General Bourke, or Sir 
Richard Plasket, ordered five pieces of artillery to be placed on the parade, 
to be fired on the Governor’s arrival! A curious way of expressing public 
satisfaction at his Excellency’s speedy departure. After the cloth was re- 
moved, and loyal toasts drank, the Governor's health was given, when he 
returned thanks in a pathetic speech, and even shed tears. Mr.Stoll spoke, 
and cried also; and Herbert Pugh (the same individual who covered Sir 
R. Donkin with praise) made a speech and cried too ; and all the company 
cried! How pathetic!’ Can Lord Charles be so far infatuated, as 
to suppose that the people of England, or his Majesty's Ministers, (than 
whom, as a body, no more able or upright men ever existed,) will be in- 
fluenced one straw by any account whatever, especially the impartial one 
which will be given by the Government edition on Friday next, the 3d? 
Let Mr. Brougham insist upon the production of Colonel Bird’s papers, 
given into the Commissioners of Inquiry ; let him call for affidavits also 
delivered to the Commissioners, made by Mr. D‘Escury, Dr. Bailey, and 
others, relative to certain “ horse cases,” in which, if report speaks true, 
it is proved that grants of land have been made to parties paying 3,000, 
4,000, and even 10,000 rix dollars for a horse !! Then let Mr. Brougham 
ask, why his Lordship did not act up to the proclamation of Sir John 
Cradock, now Lord Howden, (proclamations are /aws here,) which sets 
apart certain revenues towards the redemption of a million of dollars, 
created to meet certain exigencies? Colonel Bird can answer such ques- 
tions, as he was Colonial Secretary at the time, and did all in his power to 
arrest the evil, by protesting and remonstrating. Colonel Bird can also 
give atolerable opinion, if he be asked, whether the colony would now have 
been in a state of insolvency, (from which nothing but a signal boon, a 
breakwater, from the mother country can extricate ity had Lord Charles 
checked the over-issue of paper money, and attended a little more to 
business, and a little dess to horse-racing and fox-hunting. 


Cape Town, March 1, 1826. 
The Commissioners of Inquiry, amongst other matters connected with 
this unfortunate colony, have been very busy inquiring about the state of 
the prize negroes, in consequence of Mr. Launcelot Cooke’s complaint to 
the et relative to the cruel treatment of that unfortunate race, whose 
cause Mr. Cooke so nobly advocated, and for which the colony is so much 





3 This equals, if it does notexcel, the pathetic scene described by Sterne in 
the ‘ Life of Tristram Shandy,’ when such was the power of Corporal Trim’s 
eloquence, that all the eyes in the kitchen swam in tears. If such an effect 
was there produced by the heart-melting fall of the Corporal’s hat upon the 
floor—plump, like a piece of lead—suiting the action to the words, “‘ Gone in 
a moment!” sv affectingly, that ‘* even the foolish fat scullion scouring the 
fish-kettle upon her knees on the ground, was moved by it,’’—no wonder, 
alas ! that the fall of the ruler of the Cape from the lofty piunacle of his au- 
thority, (though not quite ‘‘ gone’in a moment,”) should also produce these | 
heart-rending scenes. 
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indebted to him. Report says, that Blair and Wilberforce Bird must fall. 
Mr. Cooke’s case is so good that I need say nothing more about it now, for 
he must triumph, after one of the severest struggles with power an honest 
man ever had; and there are but few in the colony who would have had 
courage enough to oppose such a weight of authority as was arrayed 
against him. I remember it made my heart ache when I saw poor Mr. 
Cooke firmly maintaining the cause for the sake of these poor wretches— 
dragged up to the courts like a criminal, and every body crying out shame ! 
shame! In my opinion, the colony would suffer a curse if they condemned 
so innocent a person: fortunately, however, Lord Charles repented, for I 
believe he held Mr. Cooke in high estimation: also, Mr. Cooke is indebted 
to Greig’s free paper, which clearly showed the justice of his case, and in 
its true colours. It must be a great satisfaction however to Mr. Cooke, 
after all his troubles, that his return amongst us, which is expected to be soon, 
will be hailed by every honest and good man. 
Cape Town, March 6, 1826. 

On the arrival of the Atlas from China, the Governor invited Captain 
Hind to Newlands, and it was soon known that he had taken a passage 
for himself, Lady Charles, and Mr. Peter Brink,—the latter officiated 
as Deputy Colonial Secretary twice: the first time was after the death of 
Mr. Alexander ; the second, after the dismissal of Colonel Bird, and pend- 
ing the arrival of Sir Richard Plasket. Lady Charles, it 1s said, wished 
to take with her her two infant children, but his Lordship preferred leaving 
them behind, as a sort of pledge, in the opinion of some, for his return 
to the colony. 

To give éclat to his Lordship’s departure, a Mr. Ross, and a Mr. Horack, 
started the project of a subscription dinner ; and the former procured the 
list to be allowed to remain for signature at the Commercial Hall, where it 
long remained without a single name being subscribed. Five or six indi- 
viduals then hired horses, and, on the Sunday preceding the Tuesday on 
which the dinner was to take place, galloped about Cape Town from morn- 
ing till night to procure signatures ;—in this way they managed to obtain a 
few; and the names of those who would not sign the paper, were, in many 
instances, put down for them by the collectors of signatures. This fact 
becoming known caused a great ferment, and some individuals actually 
demanded to have their names struck out. Among others, Mr. Maskew’s 
name was thus put down, but he went and indignantly crossed it out him- 
self; at last (putting together the military officers, civil functionaries, and 
dependents of Government, together with a few merchants who are so 
situated, that they could not well refuse) about 180 names were collected, 
but, be it spoken to the honour of the Cape merchants, only seven of that 
body attended ; their names are as follows: J. B. Ebden, the managing 
director of the new bank ; D. Dixon, of whom Lord Charles has bought 
much wine ; H. Ross, whose uniform devotion to authority is well known ; 
G. Thompson, who was going passenger in the same ship with his Excel- 
lency, (this gentleman is the late partner to Mr. Launcelot Cooke, that res- 
ant and much injured individual, who was so cruelly persecuted at the 

ape, for so nobly*advocating the cause of the unfortunate prize negroes 
in spite of every danger;) the Chairman, Mr. Harrington, had only lately 
returned to the colony. The seventh was Mr. J. Rt. Thomson,. who is 
married to a relation of one of the Government officers, and went to oblige 
that friend. 

The foregoing are all the merchants that could be prevailed on to attend. 
The whole formed a motley group, and the confusion of Lord Charles 
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was evident: on no other account would his Excellency have been seen in 
such company. After dinner the bucellas and champagne excited in ever 
one a desire to display his eloquence, and the Chairman caused much 
mirth by his rough pleasantry; his situation was evidently new to him. 
He observed, “ his Lordship only wanted fuir play, and no favour.” 

Sir R. Plasket rose, and gave it as his opinion, that “ his Excellency had 
been judged by British laws and British reetincs !” and not with refer- 
ence to the Dutch laws prevailing in the colony. (Sir Richard forgot to 
name the fact, that when it suited Lord Charles, he governed by “ British 
laws.”) 

His Excellency’s health being drank, he rose to return thanks. He said, 
“ he had suffered much, and the thought of leaving them almost overpowered 
him, but he assured them, that whatever fate awaited him, he would say that 
some of his happiest hours had been spent among them.” The most deafening 
applause followed this speech. After it had subsided, a Mr. Pugh, a notary, 
got up and spoke vehemently in praise of Lord Charles Somerset; described 
the pain every one felt at the near departure of his Excellency; reminded his 
Lordship of the many blessings he had conferred on the colony, (without 
enumerating one ;) spoke of the gross calumnies of the “ London Press ” 
against his Lordship’s character. ‘ Yes,” said Mr. Pugh, “ the liberty of 
the press, forsooth, is contended for in this colony; for my part, I know not 
what is meant by the liberty of the press, unless, as is the case here with a 
certain paper, the privilege ’ of telling lies weekly tet the mingled 
applause, hisses, coughing, and other noises, which followed this, the speaker sat 
down.] Several other persons held forth in their turn; among them, a Dr. 
Atherstone, (a late correspondent and intimate friend of Mr. Bishop Burnett,) 
who, in the course of his speech, so glaringly committed himse/f and Lord 
Charles, as to cause the latter to rise and order his carriage. Dr. Atherstone 
said, “ he had known Mr. Bishop Burnett for some years; he came out in 
the same vessel ; had been in correspondence with him until very recently ; 
and he could declare, on his honour and oath, that not more than two-thirds 
of the charges against his Excellency were true!” This confession, we may. 
suppose, was unintentional, and is no doubt to be attributed to the wine 
rather than his wit; however, this avowal, together with the known fact 
that his Excellency and Atherstone have been very intimate ever since the 
publication of Mr. Burnett’s Petition to the House of Commons, has done 
no credit to his Lordship for deriving information from such a source. Lord 
Charles, perhaps, felt this; as he instantly rose, ordered his carriage, and left 
the room, followed by many of the company, several of whom did them- 
selves the honour to take the horses from his carriage, and actually dragged 
it several hundred yards! Among the worthies who in this way distin- 
guished themselves, are the names of Mr. Oloff Truter, (son of the Chief 
Justice ;) Mr. P. Brink, (his Lordship’s chief witness for the defence ;) 
Mr. ILorack, (a son-in-law of the Chief Justice,) and a few others. 

The dinner is considered any thing buta triumph for his Excellency; after 
all their exertions, only 180 dined together, nearly 150 of whom were mili- 
tary functionaries, civil officers, and dependents of the Government. The 
merchants gave up their room, because it had been dene before, but almost 
toa man they refused to give his Excellency a “ bumper ” on his departure. 
They are suffering too severely from the effects of his administration soon to 
forget its blessings: when solicited to sign the “ Address,” they asked, 
“ What good has his Excellency performed during the thirteen years he 
has been ruling over us’—Has he not set his face against everyimprovement, 
whether in commerce, science, or literature?” These and similar questions 
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were asked in vain; very few would sign; at last Mr. Ross hit upon a ruse: 
he introduced some remarks on the “ East India Company’s monopoly,” 
and the “ Wine trade”; this procured a few signatures, but these, after their 
utmost exertions, scarcely amounted to 300; a mere nothing out of a popu- 
lation of 30,000; and of those 300, scarcely one was unconnected with 
Government. 

It is true that since it became known that his Excellency must go home 
and answer for his past conduct, his behaviour has undergone a most asto- 
nishing alteration. Latterly affable, easy of access, in fact, quite an altered 
man; but let him only get back, (which pray God prevent,) and then he will 
verify what he is said to have once told a gentleman here—*“ The old lion is 
not dead; he only sleepeth.” If he shoud come back, many have made up 
their minds to leave the colony; in fact, they have only been waiting to see 
if he really would go, or they would have gone to England long since. 

Our “ Council” are not much worth ; the greater part of them owe every 
thing to Lord Charles; and common gratitude demanded an obsequious 
obedience to his wishes. Most obedient children they have been. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry are still here, and now a third is added : 
we are very anxious to see what good will result from their labours. Mr. 
Bigge’s name stood higher on his arrival among us than it does now. 

We are all astonished that no witnesses have been sent for to prove 
certain charges. Those who profess to be well informed, expect that the 
witnesses or accusers now in England, are not sufficient to bring home the 
charges against the noble ex-Governor, but that our Fiscal and some of the 
legal gentry, together with documents, papers, and records, ought to be 
forthcoming. Such persons and things, they say, would throw much light 
on some curious decisions in the lower Courts and Court of Appeals ; of 
which latter, his Excellency was sole judge and jury. 

A duel has lately been fought between Major Dundas and Major 
OReilly. Colonel Somerset was the cause of the affair. He had insulted 
the former Officer, who resented it : Major O‘Reilly took Colonel Somerset’s 
part, and a duel was the result. 





LANGUAGE INSTITUTION IN AID OF THE PROPAGATION 
OF CHRISTIANITY, 


[The discussion, of which the following presents a brief outline, is not only 
deserving a place in our publication, on account of the importance of the 
subject, the eminence of the speakers, and the intimate connexion of the 
question discussed, with the general objects of this work; but also from the 
light it throws on the kindred question so often debated, concerning the best 
mode of educating young men destined for the service of the East India Com- 
pany. As the individuals whose opinions are given in this Report, are amoug 
the most distinguished linguists of the present day, both practical and theore- 
tical, travelled and uutravelled, we are not without hope that their arga- 
ments will make some impression on the rulers of India. There is, however, 
one objection to the preparatory instruction of cadets in England, that has 
been stated by the honest ex-President of the Constitutional Association, 
which we fear their combined authority will not overcome, viz., That a cadet- 
ship, being worth a certain sum of money, (say 300/.,) if the vested right of 
giving away these appointments were encumbered with the condition of re- 
quiring, in return, twenty or thirty pounds’ worth of learning, the marketable 
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value of this piece of India-House patronage would be so much deteriorated. 
So, in order that the patronage of twenty-four Directors may be worth as 
much to them as to their predecessors, young men sent out to exercise com- 
mand over millions of our Indian subjects, ought not to be compelled to 
learn their language, or give any prvof of acquaintance with their opinions 
and character! But as with respect to missionaries, there is no patronage in 
the case; those who would scruple to open their lips at the India House in 
er of preparatory instruction, here advocate it with as much boldness as 
ability.] 


First Annual Meeting of the Language Tnstitution, in Aid of the 
Propagation of Christianity. 


Tuts Meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 28th of April, 
and was very numerously as well as respectably atteuded. The Right 
Honourable Lord Bexley, President of the Institution, was to have taken the 
Chair; but public business iu a Committee of the House of Lords, to which 
he was obliged to attend, preveuted his presence. Sir George Staunton, one 
of the Vice-Presidents, was in consequence unapimously called to the Chair. 

‘The CuairMan opened the business of the day, by lamenting the absence 
of their distinguished President on this interesting occasion, which would 
form an era in the history of the Institution. He solicited their indulgence 
on account of his having come unprepared, as not expecting to be called on 
to perform that important duty. Inthe discharge of it, his first feeling was, 
that he ought to congratulate them aud the Christian world on the formation 
of such Societies as this, and many others which might be named, for the 
diffusion of truth, of religion and virtue, among all vations. He regretted, 
however, that in the praiseworthy efforts which had been made by Bible and 
other Societies, some had been disposed to thiuk that our zeal had been some- 
times without knowledge. We were accused of scattering the Word of God 
with a liberal hand among the ignorant, without enabling them to appreciate 
ite value; of leading the heathen to the door of the vineyard, without giving 
them power to enter. The object of the Society now formed, was to do away 
with this reproach ; to give those destined for Christian missions, an accurate 
knowledge of the various languages and dialects of the people among whom 
it might be their lot to labour ; to qualify them early for the work, even before 
they left their native country, or, at least, have them so well provided with ele- 
mentary knowledge, that they should enter upon the field amply prepared for 
the harvest before them. Turviog from the general question to individuals 
who had eminently signalized themselves in this cause, he lamented the 
absence of Dr. Morrison from the meeting of this day, which would have 
been so grateful a spectacle to his ardent and philanthrepic mind. From an 
acquaintance of no less than seventeen years, he was able to bear the highest 
testimony to his zeal and assiduity in this cause; aud the last was net the 
least service he had rendered it,—his successful etforts for the establishment 
of this Institution, previous to his departure on his return to China, the scene 
of his former labours. 

Tuomas Myers, Esq., (of Dartmouth Hill, near Blackeath,) then read 
an abstract of the Report of the Committee of the Institution, which, on the 
motion of Sir Thomas Inglis, Bart., M.P., seconded by the Rev. William 
Dealtry, was ordered to be printed. It stated, that it was observed by some 
persons deeply interested in the propagation of Christianity, that, though 
provision had been made for sending forth Missionaries to various countries, 
and printing and circulating the Sacred Scriptures for their use, no effectual 
means had yet been adopted for imparting a knowledge of the languages 
spoken in these countries to the persons who undertake to be their religious 
instructors. Some of the Missionary Societies possessed seminaries and 
places of instruction for their students; but in these the opportunities for 
acquiring Oriental, and other foreign languages, were necessarily limited. 
The Charch Missionary Institution at Islington had indeed the advantage of 
the great powers and talents of Professur Lee, of Cambridge ; but his attends 
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ance there was confined to particular seasons of the year; and, upon the 
whole, it could not be supposed that one instructor, however able, should 
suffice for the numerous messengers of the Gospel sent out, year after year, 
frum this favoured land, among ‘all people and nations and tongues.” A 
great want was also felt of an establishment with adequate means for pro- 
viding proper elementary works on the various languages, preparatory to 
such instruction ; and an Address had consequently been circulated, sub- 
mitting to the public the views and objects of the founders of this Society. 
This Address, after adverting to the miraculous gift of tongues conferred on 
the first preachers of the Gospel, stated that it was the want of a similar com- 
mand of languages which constituted one of the most formidable impedi- 
ments to the further diffusion of Christianity at the present day. It was this 
which deterred many devoted servants of Christ from entering upon a Mis- 
sionary life; aud though others would encounter every obstacle, yet the 
delay and difficulty experienced in acquiring the language of a foreign 
country after arriving in it, oppressed more than any thing else the heart of 
the faithful Missionary, who found himself surrounded by a mass of ignorance 
which he could not remove. ‘The anguish of heart, the eagerness of solici- 
tude, the closeness of application to the study of the language, combined 
with the debilitating influence of a tropical climate, had, in some instances, 
brought to an early grave men whose estimable qualities gave the fairest 
promise of eminent success. In order to lessen the weight of these. accumu- 
lated difficulties under which many sunk, might not the elements of the Jan- 
guage, it was asked, be acquired before they leave this country, and before 
they have to struggle with the oppressive influence of a tropical sun ? Would 
not the study of even the rudiments of the language enable them to pursue 
the study with great advantage during a long voyage, and greatly accelerate 
the arrival of the period when their career of usefulnesss might commence ? 
In answer to these questions, it is stated, that able tuition in several important 
languages of the East may easily be secured in this country ; as competent 
instructors, in a considerable number of them, can at once be obtained. 
More than this, it is confidently affirmed on the authority of actual experi- 
ence, that to those who are beginning to learn an Oriental tongue, the 
tuition of an English instructor who has attained a correct knowledge of the 
language, is even preferable to that of a Native, and will enable the learner 
to make a much more rapid progress. The reason of this is, that the teacher 
of a language is but imperfectly qualified for the office, unless, in addition to 
his knowledge of the language to be taught, he be acquainted with a lan- 
guage familiar to the pupil, which may serve as a medium of communication 
between them, by which ideas and explanations may be clearly conveyed, 
The want of such a medium has been painfully felt by Missionaries in the 
East, who have had to depend on the aid of Native instructors. But if, on 
the contrary, an Englishman, who has felt and overcome the difticulties of 
the acquisition, engage in the work of instructing one of Lis own country- 
men, he is able to point out to his pupil the easiest mode of surmounting 
these same difficulties, and explain to him, in the clearest and simplest terms, 
the peculiar structure of the language, with its characteristic idioms. In 
carrying this plan into effect, great assistance is expected from those Mis- 
sionaries who have acquired the language of the “ heathen” by long resi- 
dence among them; and the efficiency of such assistance has, we are assured, 
already been experienced ia the rapid progress which Missionaries proceeding 
to the East have made under the instruction of others proceeding to that 
quarter. In support of the same opinion, an appeal is made to the example 
of the East India Company, which has not only approved, but acted upon the 
same principle for a considerable number of years, by giving these destined 
for its civil service elementary instruction in the languages of India at 
Haileybuiy College. Iu aid of such preparatory instruction, it is considered 
that the services of Native teachers would be highly desirable, when qualified 
persons can be found for the undertaking. And lastly, it is proposed that 
such a body of information should gradually be collected concerning the man- 
ners, customs, and opinivns of the unconverted tribes of mankind, as may 
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enable the Missionary, when qualified by a course of lectures, to enter upon 
the task of converting them, with a degree of intelligence which he could not 
otherwise have acquired, and which may both save him from errors and 
greatly facilitate his labours. Though the primary object of the Institution 
is to aid in the propagation of Christianity, its advantages are to be open, 
under certain regulations, to all who concur in its object, and to all Mission- 
aries of every denomination, without any reference to points of doctrine or 
discjpline. As soon as this plan was matured, two eminent Oriental scholars, 
the Rev. Dr. Morrison and the Rev. Henry Townley, offered their gratuitous 
assistance ; and in December last, they accordingly commenced a course of 
lectures, the former on the Chivese, and the la‘ter on the Bengallee language, 
which were continued for the space of three months. Since the beginning of 
February, Mr. Johnson likewise, connected with the Haileybury College, has 
given his gratuitous attendance to students engaged in the study of the 
Sanscrit and Arabic languages. With similar liberality, in addition to his 
other important services, Dr. Morrison has deposited in the house of the In- 
stitution his extensive Chinese library, together with an interesting and 
unique collection of curiosities, illustrative of the costume and domestic con- 
veniences of the inhabitants of China. The Report, lastly, gave a statement 
of the funds of the Iustitution, by which it appeared, that the annual sub- 
scriptions did not yet amount to one-fourth of the expenditure, although that 
was inconsiderable ; and that the debts outstanding amounted to 200/,, while 
the cash in hand was only 551, 


The Report being read, the Rev. Professor LEE rose to move the second 
Resolution. He was of opinion that the rudiments of any foreign language 
could be acquired as well, and even better, in this country than an, where 
else, even where it is currently spoken. And the reasons were, first, the diffi- 
culty of understanding a Native teacher before you know something of his 
language ; and that something therefore would, at all events, better be ac- 
quired first from one of your own countrymen. Secondly, the difficulty of 
acquiring the technicalities of grammar in the Oriental tongues, in which 
they are so much more intricate and perplexing, especially to beginners, who 
very imperfectly understand these languages. He himself knew an instance 
of a gentleman who, with all his industry, and the aid of Native teachers in 
India, took twelve months to acquire the syllabication of the Sanscrit, though 
the same thing might, under a proper system, be acquired in England ina 
few weeks. Thirdly, a more rapid progress could he made here, from philo- 
logy and the philosophy of language being better understood in England, 
where a better mode of teaching was consequently practised. And so many 
persons from abroad had now brought home the true pronunciation of the 
Oriental tongues to this country, that no difficulty need any longer be felt on 
that head. Here also the climate is favourable to a vigorous prosecution of 
study, as much as that of India is against it. Here, where copies of every 
useful work can soon be multiplied by the press, the diligent student has ex- 
tensive libraries at command ; whereas, abroad, books are thinly scattered, 
and difficult to reach. Impressed with these convictions, he felt assured that 
if this Institution were powerfully supported, it would be an important inu- 
strument for the propagation of Christianity, and that it would also give a 
powerful stimulus to the diffusion of Oriental literature, now extending so 
widely in this country; on which account he could not but think that the 
Institution had sprung up at the very best period of time for ensuring its suc- 
cess, He concluded by a motion to the following effect: ‘* That this Meet- 
ing, impressed with a sense of the importance and extent of the objects em- 
braced by the Institution, feels the necessity of active exertion in its behalf, to 
obtain the co-operation of men of talent and learning, and to raise the funds 
necessary for its service.”’ This Resolution was seconded by the Rev. George 
Burder, and carried unanimously, 


The Right Hon. Lord CaLtuorpe then moved, ‘‘ That the thanks of this 
meeting be presented to the Right Hon. Lord Bexley, for his kind add prompt 
acceptance of the office of President of the Institution,” 
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W.H. Trant, Esq., M.P., in rising to second this resolution, said he was 
glad to see a family which had derived so much of its importance from its 
connexion with India, advocating an Institution so well calculated to promote 
the improvement of that country. He recollected, that when he was destined 
for India, nearly thirty years ago, he put himself under the tuition of the only 
person he could then find in this metropolis to give him any instruction in 
the language of the people among whom he was to live. When he had ac- 
quired the mere elements, his instructor, though the most competent, or 
rather the only competent teacher to be had, informed him that he could not 
teach him any thing more, as he (Mr. Trant) knew now quite as much of the 
principles of the language as himself. The case, he was happy to say, was 
now much altered; and many persons could be found iu London capable to 
teach the languages of India. Notwithstanding, if this Institution should 
be in need of personal assistance, he made a free tender of his services, and 
would with much pleasure affurd them, to give instruction iu the language of 
the East, which, from long practice during many years, had become quite as 
familiar to him as his own. In making this offer, he strongly felt the great 
importance of young men about to proceed to India being made acquainted 
with the languages, customs and opinions, of the people among whom they 
are going, that they may not, from ignorance, shock their prejudices, outrage 
their feelings, or commit any of those excesses or improprieties, which, with 
a more perfect knowledge of their character and of their speech, would be 
avoided. He was a great advocate for discreet conduct in Europeans resident 
in India, from his experience of the people, and intimate acquaintance with 
the nature of the Government, and the foundation on which our power rested. 
But discretion could never be expected from ignorance ; a source of evil which 
such an institution as this was emiueutly calculated te remove. 


The Rev. Henry Town_ey then addressed the meeting, in an eloquent and 
impressive speech, strongly inculcating the advantages of persons destined for 
India being enabled to acquire a knowledge of the Oriental languages in this 
country, previous to their departure. With respect to pronunciation, and the 
difficulties a Missionary experiences in landing in the country, he mentioned 
that when he was bending his thoughts Eastward, eight or nine years ago, he 
inquired for some one in this vast metropolis capable of teaching him. Un- 
fortunately, from not possessing better information, be was set upon the study 
of the wrong language; and though he travelled a great distance to find 
a person qualified to teach him the right one, he suffered from the disappoint- 
ment for years afterwards—nay, he might say, he groaned under it to this 
very hour. He would offer a few remarks, from personal observation, on the 
Native teachers or pundits in India. The Brahmins, who are had recourse to 
for this purpose usually, take no care whatever to teach their pupils properly. 
To flatter them, and render themselves agreeable by their complaisance, so as 
to retain their situations, and draw their salaries, is the object of these obse- 
quious teachers, They would rather applaud their pupil in an error, than 
contradict or correct him; so that to make sure of them doing their duty 
faithfully, it is necessary to err occasioually on purpose, in order to shame 
them if they do not correct the mistake, These were the kind of difficulties 
with which Missionaries had to struggle, who went abroad unprovided with 
the instrument of communicating their thoughts to the people. But this In- 
stitution would form a new era iu the study of the languages of the heathen . 
this day would be to them, he hoped, a little Pentecost, as if cloven tongues 
of fire had again descended upon the preachers of the faith. For we must not 
judge of it by its apparently feeble beginnings, but wait till it has time to 
arrive at maturity ; in the same manner as we must not judge of the produce 
of the acorn by the growth of a few weeks, but when the tender plant has been 
for many years cherished by the warmth of summer, and watered with the 
dews of heaven, we then see the stately oak the glory of the forest. The 
Rev. Gentleman proceeded to give some remarkable instances which had 
lately occurred of the advantages of studying the Easteru languages in this 
country. Letters had been received from Bengal, written in October last, 
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respecting Mr. and Miss Befard, in which the other Missionaries, who are 
the writers, say that their knowledge of the languages had completely asto- 
nished all of them. Such was the proficiency of these two individuals, that 
in two months after their arrival in the country, they were able to open schools 
for instructing Native children. Thus they were able almost immediately to 
turn their talents to account, instead of wasting a long period in that climate, 
acquiring the proper qualifications. But if they had not been taught here 
previous to their departure, on their arrival in India, they would have found 
themselves afflicted with three great diseases—deafness, dumbness, blindness; 
or, what is equivaleut to it, they could not have understood what they heard ; 
they could not have deciphered what they saw, when Native books were pre- 
sented to them; and they could not have spoken so as to be understood by the 
people they went to teach. Instead of teaching, they would have consumed 
their time, and wasted their health, in learning what they might have learnt 
at home. Among other advantages of studying the Oriental languages in 
Europe, it inspired the minds of the students with an ardent desire to visit the 
countries where they are spoken, and commune with the people. Had not the 
Tamil language been taught in Germany, the pious labours of Swartz would 
have been lost to the world. Young men felt their hearts gladdened, and eu- 
couraged to go forth, by knowing that they possessed the elements of the lan - 
guage, and would be able to address a Native audience. Besides which, this 
pevperee*y instruction would be the best test of the ability of the candidates 
or missions, both to enable themselves and others to judge beforehand of 
their qualifications for the task, He concluded by moving, ‘* That Joseph 
Butterworth, Esq. M.P., be added to the list of Vice-Presideuts.” 


The Rev, J. D. Pearson, from Chinsurah, then addressed the meeting. 
Among other things, be remarked, that Britain’s Bible Society was her right- 
hand, and this Institution would be her tongue, with which she would speak 
to the nations. 

Several votes of thanks were then passed to various individuals, concluding 
with one to Sir George T, Staunton, Bart., M. P., for the valuable support 
afforded by him to the Institution, by presiding on the present occasion. 





We subjoin the following as the most important of the laws and regulations 
of the Institution :— 


Ist. That all Missionaries and Missionary Students be admitted gratuitously 
to attend the Lectures delivered at this Institution, upon the recommendation 
of the Societies to which they respectively belong. 


2d. That all Clergymen, and other Ministers and Students for the Minis- 
try, be admitted to the Lectures gratuitously. 


3d. In all the Lectures delivered by the Teachers they shall confine them- 
selves strictly to the elucidation of the several languages, with illustrations, 
as opportunities may occur, of the state of the people, in respect to their man- 
ners, customs, or opinions; but in no case are they to touch on points of 
Christian doctrine or discipline, on which different sentiments prevail among 
Christians ; as it is the design of the Society to afford its assistance to all 
persons who concur in its object, without subjecting them to any kind of 
compromise of their own views and principles. 
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MEMORIAL OF LAUNCELOT COOKE, 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S TREASURY. 


The Memorial of Launcelot Cooke, of Cape Town, in the Cape of Good Hope. 
Merchant ; 


RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 

That, by an Act of Parliament made and passed in the forty-seventh year 
of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled, ‘An Act 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade,’ it was enacted, that all subjects, or in- 
habitants of Africa, unlawfully carried or imported as slaves into his Majesty’s 
colonies, should be seized, prosecuted, and forfeited in the like manner and 
form as goods and merchandizes unlawfully imported; and that, after the 
condemnation thereof, such subjects or inhabitants should be bound as ap- 
prentices for a term not exceeding fourteen years, on such conditions as his 
Majesty, by an Order in Council, might direct or appoint. And it was further 
enacted, that, ‘‘ Any indenture of apprenticeship, duly made and executed by 
any person or persons to be for that purpose appointed by any such Order in 
Council, for any term not exceeding fourteen years, should be of the same 
force and effect as if the party thereby bound an apprentice had himself or 
herself, when of full age, upon good consideration, duly executed the same.” 

And that his Majesty, the said King George the Third, did, by an Order in 
Council, afterwards direct, that all such subjects or natives of Africa, so 
seized, forfeited, and condemned, should be placed out as apprentices by the 
Collector of Customs. 

Also that in or about the year 1810, the French packet, Ze Victor, trading 
from St. Denis to Port Louis, being captured by the English brig Race 
Horse, one Jean Elle was found on board thereof, who stated that he was a 
free man of colour, a native of Bourbon, employed as a seaman on board such 
packet, but, being unable to speak English or Dutch, and the inhabitants of 
the Cape ignoraut of the patois of Bourbon, he could not make himself un- 
derstood, and was ultimately placed out as an apprentice, by Charles Blair, 
Esquire, the Collector of Customs at this port. And, after having served two 
several masters some years, he was removed by the Collector of Customs, and 
placed with Mr. Samuel Murray, who hired him to your Memorialist’s esta- 
blishment nearly six years, at the rate of thirty-five rix dollars per mensem; 
when, at the death of the said Samuel Murray, the said Jean Elle requested 
your Memorialist to permit him to continue in his service, alleging that he 
had only a very short time to serve of his original apprenticeship, to which 
your Memorialist consented, from the good opinion he entertained of the 
man, acquired during his long and faithful service; and he paid his wages to 
him, until on or about the 21st day of November last, when he received an 
order from Mr. Blair to deliver up Jean Elle to William Wilberforce Bird, 
Esq., or his order, accompanied by a note from the said Mr. Bird, who is the 
Comptroller of Customs, requiring the man to be sent to the Custom-House. 

That he immediately informed the said Jean Elle of such demand, and 
requested him to go there as desired ; but on his representing that he had so 
long served your Memorialist with fidelity and industry, and hoped he should 
not be abandoned at the close of his servitude, your Memorialist replied, that 
though he was unwilling to force him away, he could not disobey the peremp- 
tory order of the Collecior of Customs, and requested the man to go as de- 
sired ; yet he, nevertheless, refused to do so for some days, until he found he 
was destined to serve one H. M. Pigou, Esq., the son-in-law of Mr. Wilber- 
force Bid, the Comptroller of Customs, and that the police were searching 
to apprehend him for disobedience of orders, when he instant!y repaired to 
the Custom-House, 
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That a few days before Jean Elle could be prevailed on to leave the employ 
of Memorialist and his co-partner, Mr. Pigou called at their house, where, 
witnessing Jean Elle’s reluctance to leave them, he said, if another cook 
could be recommended to him, he was willing the man should remain where 
he was; whereupon, after consulting a gentleman in the law, many years 
acquainted with the arrangements made by Mr. Blair on similar occasions, 
your Memorialist subsequently met Mr. Pigou, and stated that he was willing 
to meet his proposal, and pay the wages of any cook he might hire, when, 
pretending to be offended, he rudely left your Memorialist without an answer. 

That whilst Jean Elle was waiting at the Custom-House, your Memorialist, 
from a wish never to offend or oppose the constituted authorities of his 
Majesty, and supposing, from the frequent repetition of a similar interference 
by Mr. Blair, that he was empowered by law so to do, repaired to the Custom- 
House, where he saw Mr. Blair on horseback, in company with Mr. Wilber- 
force Bird, and accosted him respectfully, in the presence of Mr. Roberts, 
the head clerk in the establishment of Memoridlist, for the purpose of inform- 
ing him that the man’s objection to leave his employ was the cause of the 
trifling delay ; whereon Mr. Blair, in the most violent, loud, and insulting 
manner, holding up his whip or stick in a threatening attitude, said to your 
Memorialist, ‘* D—— you, Sir, hold your tongue, or by G—I’Il knock you 
down.” ‘ G— d—— you, Sir, don’t speak a word, or 1’ll knock you down.” 
** If you had said so much to me as you did to my friend Mr. Pigou, I would 
have blown your brains out, d—— and b you, I would, you scoundrel.” 
And, as he rode away, he called your Memorialist ‘‘ a d—’d son of a b—— ;”" 
and Mr. Wilberforce Bird, who was in company with Mr. Blair at the com- 
mencement of your Memorialist’s attempt to speak, rode off the moment he 
perceived Mr. Blair under the natural influence of his temper, that he 
might neither restrain nor be called to bear wituess of his brother officer’s 
insolence. 

That your Memorialist, having no other wish than to receive such an 
apology as his Excellency the Governor might think fair, complained of this 
outrage, when Lord Charles Somerset, ever anxious to discharge his duty 
with an impartiality befitting the representative of his Majesty, applied to the 
Collector of Customs ; and, as might have been expected, a person capable 
of descending to such abusive expressions, would be sure to contradict them. 
Mr. Blair did so ; though he pretended to glory in one part of his rudeness, 
as communicated by his Lordship with the enclosure from Mr. Blair. 

Your Memorialist humbly submits, that this vain-glorious boast of Mr. Blair 
carries its own refutation on its face; for had Memorialist insulted Mr. 
Pigou, as is pretended, it is clear that he was either able to resent it himself, 
or unworthy the aid of a proxy. 

However, as your Memorialist conceives that the ipse dixit of Mr. Blair 
cannot be set against the oath of himself and Mr. Roberts, he annexes depo- 
sitions taken before a notary, agreeably to the laws of this colony, and also 
one of Jean Elle, on which he confidently appeals to your Lordships for 
redress. 

Your Memorialist further respectfully submits, that when this man was 
once placed as an apprentice, the legal right of interfereuce in the Collector 
of Customs ceased, as in the case of a parish apprentice in England, where 
the master has a chattel interest that H neshrety on his executors, and there- 
fore, as your servant cannot have been actuated by a sense of duty, feels it 
imperious on him to draw your Lordships’ attention to the fact of his having 
in the first instance put this man out as an apprentice, he being a sailor, cook, 
and, as he has always declared, prisoner of war. If Mr. Blair had been in- 
fluenced by the benevolent spirit of the Abolition Act, (aud Jean Elle been a 
slave in reality,) when he found him a man near thirty years of age, so good 
a cook, and so well able to earn the bread of honest industry, he would have 
satisfied the law hy placing him in some family for a few months, instead of 
fourteen years; but this would not satisfy the necessities or the wishes of 
Mr. Blair, who’acquired consequence and credit by disposing of so many slaves 
of the most unfortunate order ; and if your Lordships would affyrd your pro> 
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tection against the future oppressions of the officers of customs, several cases 
should appear before you of Mr. Blair's privity tosuch contracts as that offered 
to Mr. Pigou, at which he expresses such indignation ; to contracts even more 
corrupt; some wherein, where persons have pressed him for payment of his 
debts, he has promised them greater advantages, which has ended in dona- 
tions of miserable creatures, thus abandoned to those whom he dare not assail 
—sacrifices to his necessities, victims of his oppressive partialities. Hearing 
of his insolence to your Memorialist, several persons in Cape Town, of the 
greatest respectability, highly indignant at such demeanour, came to Memo- 
rialist with accounts of the manner in which he had disposed of negroes to 
themselves, and are now ready to make oath of these facts; but your Memo- 
rialist, unwilling to expose them to the powerful vengeance of the Custom- 
house, wishes first to obtain an assurance of your Lordships’ protection towards 
them. The English Senate intended to have been the friend and protector 
of the wretched negro; but in this case it has been the greatest misfortune. 
Here isa man well able to earn thirty-five rix-dollars per mensem, as a cook, 
who, on pretence of being taught a business, is bound, by the ruthless cupidity 
of his Majesty’s servants, to serve the most valuable portion of his life to the 
favourites of the Collector of Customs at Cape Town. Had Jean Elle been a 
slave in fact, and remained so, after so valuable a portion of his life spent in 
the service of a master, the law would have compelled that master to support 
him in his old age ; but here is a man serving the prime of a valuable life for 
the advantage of those, who, in old age, will desert him to all the miseries of 
want. 

Your Lordships will feel how inconsistent is such conduct with the philan- 
thropy that abolished slave dealing. 

Your Lordships will feel how wretched is the state of that slave, who, under 
the benign indulgence and protection of Mr. Blair, is cursed with liberty at 
the end of acruel, abject, and unprofitable slavery of fourteen years—left to 
starve in the decline of life, after having worn away his strength by the goad- 
ings of those who have no interest (like the real slave proprietor) in well- 
treating these poor people, to make their old age more vigorous, 

Your Lordships will feel what sentiment actuated Mr. Blair, when, on a 
very recent occasion, one William Cousins, who had served him fourteen 
years, and had been a voyage with him to England, on applying for a certifi- 
cate of the expiration of his apprenticeship, was cruelly told he should never 
have it unless he would return to his service, 

Your Lordships will feel what is the general tenor of Mr. Blair’s character, 
his humanity, his mildness, and his justice, when you are informed that this 
poor man preferred all the horrors of starvation rather than return to a master 
who had made him so miserable; and such must have been his fate, so great 
the terror of the Collector of Customs, had not the benevolence of one of your 
Memorialist’s acquaintance prompted him, in defiance of the maledictions 
and denunciations of this great man, to take the poor negro for his servant. 

Your Lordships will feel and appreciate the spirit that urged Mr. Blair, 
when he saw an unhappy negro, who had served your Memorialist, for the 
benefit of Mr. Samuel Murray, above six years, anxiously soliciting to be 
continued in the same employ, so callously rejecting every solicitation, 
although the man becomes free again on the Ist of March next. 

Your Lordships will feel whether it was an amiable thing in a person in- 
trusted with the exercise of his Majesty’s benevolence, so relentlessly to 
separate a master and a servant whom he saw happy and satisfied in so long 
a connexion. 

Aud your Lordships will feel and judge, whether the violence of his lan- 
guage to Memorialist, the indecency of his expression in the letter to the 
Governor, and the unfairness of his conduct in taking Jean Elle away from 
your Memorialist, in violation of every principle of humanity towards the 
poor man, merely to supply Mr. Bird’s son-in-law with a cook, was befitting 
him who holds an important situation under the King—in which equanimity 
of temper, humanity, disinterestedness, and benevolence of heart, ought to 
shine in a superlative degree, 
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Your Memorialist thinks it due to himself to say, that he is net impelled to 
this complaint from a desire to oppose the servants of his Majesty, or from a 
vindictive spirit of revenge ; for although through life no one has possessed 
a warmer or a better spirit of loyalty, or a more forgiving disposition towards 
those who have injured or insulted him, yet he owes it to his own rank ia su- 
ciety, to call from your Lordships for justice on Mr, Blair, who has thus 
trampled on all the decencies of life ; and he does this more confidently, know- 
ing that you are most able and most willing to screen gentlemen from the 
insolence of office, 

And he sincerely assures your Lordships, that whatever may be your deci- 
sion, with that decision he will rest most perfectly satisfied. 

Wherefore he prays, that your Lordsbips will be pleased to cause an 
inquiry to be made into the conduct of the Collector of the Customs 
towards him, and judge thereon as you may deem meet. 

And he will ever pray. 
(Signed) Launceor Cooke. 


22d January, 1824, 





LETTER OF MR, MERITON. 


TO NOWROJEE JAMSETJEE, HEAD BUILDER IN THE BOMBAY 
DOCK-YARD, 


Dear Sir,—As I am now retiring from the important situation that I have 
lately filled, as head of the Bombay marine, | cannot quit that station with- 
out expressing my sentiments on the subject of its Dock-yard. 

1 faba oceasion to remark, that I found the building establishment under 
the management of your late venerable and highly respectable father, 
Jamsetjee Bomanjee. 

It would be superfluous in me to dictate on the qualifications of that vene- 
rable Architect, as he has sent forth sufficient instances of his skill in naval 
construction to make any remark unnecessary. But it remains for me to 
bear testimony of his unremitting zeal and attention in performing those 
duties which occurred under my superintendence, and | beseech you to be- 
lieve, that I hold his character in grateful remembrance. 

The loss of this excellent man would have been most severely felt, had 
not you been left to supply his place ; and |! hold it due to the department, 
to the public, and to yourself, to declare, that the Bombay Dock--yard has 
lost nothing of its celebrity, or its excellence, in the construction of those 
ships which have been sent forth under your mauagement ; nor has your 
zeal and ability heen less conspicuous than your cordiality of operation, while 
under my superintendence. 

The following is a list of vessels constructed in the Bombay Dock-yard, 
during my administration in the marine; viz. 


5 Line of battle ships, 
4 Frigates, For his Majesty’s navy, 
4 Sloops of war, 
3 Cruizers, 
10 Pilot brigs : . , 
2 Light veteshs, For the East India Company, 
1 Large Indiaman, 
and 4 Merchant ships, 
will better testify the importance of the Bombay Dock-yard establishment 
than any arguments of miue ; and it is with great pleasure I learn, that orders 
have been received for the continuance of the construction of ships for his 
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Majesty’s navy; an event upon which | sincerely congratulate yourself and 
the whole of the building establishment. : 

I cannot take leave of this subject without expressing my satisfaction with 
the conduct of the subordinate officers of your department ; and it will be a 
pleasurable part of my duty to bring the same to the notice of Government. 

In conclusion, I beseech you to accept my best wishes for your health and 
prosperity. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) Henry MERITON, © 
Superintendent of the Marine. 
Bombay, 10th Nov. 1825. 





CASE OF THE RANEES OF BURDWAN.! 


To Hort M‘Kenzir, Esa. Secretary To THE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT OF BENGAL. 


Str,—We entreat you to confer on us the favour of laying before the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council the following repre- 
sentation on our behalf: 

Our deceased husband, the late Muharajah Prutapchunder, the son of the 
Muharajah Tejchunder, of Burdwan, died on the 21st of Pose, 1227, corre- 
sponding with the 3d of January 1821, leaving us, his two widows, the sole 
heirs of his property, moveable and immoveable, as prescribed by the Hindoo 
law of inheritance. Our late husband was, in his life-time, in possession of 
very large estates, partly given him by his grandmother, and partly by his 
father, as well as estates bought by himself. About seven years before the 
death of our husband, his father, becoming old, transferred to him, by a 
deed of fgift, all the landed property which had belonged to him, either by 
purchase or in virtue of long possession ; and had the same registered in the 
name of our husband in the revenue and judicial records. But, from the 
indulgence of youthful passions, he, for some years, paid little attention to 
the management of his estates, and had chiefly left them still to the care 
of his father, the only parent and friend that he had in the world ; receiving 
himself, however, annually the surplus produce in virtue of his right as pre- 
prietor. 

For upwards of two years before his decease, our late husband not only 
received, as usual, the surplus of his estate, but managed personally the 
whole affairs of the zumeendaries, attended the judicial courts and the col- 
lector’s office ; and was called upon to answer, and held responsible by the 
revenue and judicial authorities, for whatever me ee on his lands. Be- 
sides the authenticated vouchers and indisputable evidences, which posi- 
tively prove that our late husband was the only proprietor and actual pos- 
sessor of those estates long before his demise, Mr. J. R. Hutchinson, the 
Judge and Magistrate of Burdwan, Mr. Edmund Molony, then Register of 
the said district, the Honourable Mr. Eliiot, the late Collector, and Mr. J. 
Coulter, the medical gentleman, and also all the military gentlemen of the 
station, were eye-witnesses of the fact; in addition to which, it is well 
known that Mr. Secretary Prinsep, during the [administration of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, introduced our husband to his Lordship as the then Rajah 
of Burdwan ; and his Lordship conferred on him the honorary dress due 
only to the actual Rajah and not to his son; the same honours being also 








! Referred to in the article ‘on the Burning of Hindoo Widows, in a pre- 
ceding Number, at p, 19, of Vol. VIII, for January 1626, 
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paid to our husband by the Nuwab of Moorshedabad ; all combining to 
prove that he was generally known and publicly acknowledged on all sides 
to be the Rajah in possession, not merely in expectancy. 

On his death, Mr. Elliot, then Collector of the district, with the sanction 
ofthe Board of Revenue, put us, his widows, in possession of his landed 
property, asjhis legal successors, and registered it in our name ; and the Judge 
of the district held his proceedings accordingly on the 6th of April 1821, or- 
dering the tenants of the estates to pay to us the revenue due from them. But 
Muharajah Tejchunder, our late husband’s father, having applied to Mr. 
Henry Oakley, the Judge of the district of Hoogley, (in which some portion 
of lands lay,) to put him in possession of the estates left by our deceased 
husband, this gentleman, upon a summary investigation, dispossessed us of 
the landed property situated within his jurisdiction, in direct opposition to 
the public records, and to the decision of the Board of Revenue. 

The chief ground on which Mr. Oakley founded this summary decision, 
dated 30th of April 1821, was certain evidence given by four servants and 
dependants of Muharajah Tejchunder, who pretended that he was real pro- 
prietor, and that our husband was only nominal proprietor, and not in pos- 
session of those estates. Although it is well known that the evidence of 
such persons cannot be depended on, when it is given in such a case in 
favour of their patron, who has millions of money at his disposal, and is 
ready to bestow any sum on those who will assist him in attaining his ob- 
ject: yet this sort of testimony was here received in preference to all au- 
thenticated documentary evidence produced on our behalf, though sup- 
ported by the unquestionable testimony of public officers of Government. 

Upon our applying for the protection of the Courts of Appeal against 
the summary decision of the Judge of Hoogley, to our grievous disappoint- 
ment, without any further inquiry into the real merits of the case, they con- 
firmed the orders passed by Mr. Oakley. But Mr. Hutchinson, the Judge 
of Burdwan, a gentleman of first-rate talents, profoundly skilled in the na- 
tive languages, manners, and laws, and respected by all that know him, as 
of the most unimpeachable character, being called upon to decide the very 
same question, with respect to the part of the landed property in his district, 
concurred in the opinion of the Board of Revenue, that we, the widows of 
the deceased, had a clear and undoubted right to the estates as the sole heirs 
of our deceased husband, proved to be real proprietor and actual possessor 
of the estates at the time of his death. However, the Courts of Appeal, in 
conformity with their former opinion given on the case referred to them 
from the Magistrate of Hoogley, reversed the decision of Mr. Hutchinson. 
Tn this manner, after such a slight consideration of the case, we were de- 
prived of our whole landed property, producing to Government an annual 
revenue to the amount of twenty lacs of rupees and upwards. Above all, 
we were, in the same summary manner, deprived of our estate of Gun- 
gamonohurpoor, although it stood in the name of one of us in the public re- 
cords as purchased by us, and was thus secured by every means thought 
most effectual to render the right of property inviolable ; yet, atthe request 
of Muharajah Tejchunder, our name, while we were alive, was struck out of 
the public register and his inserted in its stead, by the orders of Mr. Oakley, 
without any regular suit having been preferred against us; and to our great 
sorrow and surprise, this act of Mr. Oakley was confirmed by the Courts of 
Appeal. 

The morning after our husband’s death, when we were plunged into the 
deepest distress by this event, our father-in-law, Muharajah ‘Tejchunder, 
taking advantage of our afflicted and helpless condition, came with his peo- 
ple, and intruding into our private apartments, carried off from us our 
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jewels, with every thing else of value; and also completely plundering the 
private apartments that had been occupied by our husband, bore away fur- 
niture, cash, papers, and almost every thing that could be found there ; and 
whatever property was left in the outer part of the house he put under his 
own lock and key. About the same time Puranchunder Baboo, brother- 
in-law of Muharajah Tejchunder, acting in concert with him, seized upon 
all the jewels, and other valuable goods, and stock of various kinds found 
in other parts of the premises, and sold them, without asking our consent, 
or rendering us any account for the same; of which act of violence Mr. 
Clermont and Mr. Flannel, European servants of our late husband, and 
many others, were eye-witnesses. Soon after these depredations, we com- 
plained of them to the Magistrate, who, however, referred the matter to 
Government ; but, although sanguine in our expectations that the publi¢ 
authorities would protect distressed and forlorn widows from open oppression 
and cruelty, we have not yet, after a lapse of three years and upwards, been 
able to find any redress. By stripping us, as above stated, ofall our property, 
real and personal, our father-in-law not only deprived us of the means of 
obtaining justice, but reduced us toa state of absolute poverty, and obliged 
us to subsist on the charity of our relatives. 

In this state of distress we endeavoured to relieve our necessities by re- 
quiring Messrs. Palmer and Co., and Messrs. Colvin and Co., agents, and 
Mr. T. Plowden, to make payment to us of certain sums that had been lent 
to them by our late husband. But our father-in-law, the Rajah Tejchun- 
der, not satisfied with having reduced us to the greatest distress, by seizing 
on all other property belonging to us, wished to lay hold of thesé sums 
also, and thereby leave us completely destitute of every means of existence. 
In order to gain this object, he preferred suits in the Supreme Court at Cal- 
cutta, from which he might appeal to England, knowing that it must be 
impossible for persons in the unfortunate situation to which he has re- 
duced us to support the immense expense attending such a litigation. 
The necessary consequence has been, that the friends who, from motives of 
compassion, were desirous of assisting us to seek justice, now foreseeing 
that to prosecute the matter further would involve them in enormous ex- 

enses, which they cannot support under such discouraging circumstances, 
ave reliquished the undertaking ; thence no hope remains to us of obtain- 
ing legal redress. 

As a further means of driving us to utter despair, so that existence itself 
might become to us a burthen, every time the Rajah Tejchunder gained a 
summary decree in his favour, in the height of his exultation for the advan- 
tage thus obtained over us, he has encouraged his dependants to commit 
upon us the most cruel outrages, by filling the district of Burdwan with 
obscene songs, grossly insulting to our honour, and degrading us, his own 
daughters, in the eyes of the people; which disgraceful outrages have been 
reported to the Magistrate, and are well known to all the European gentle 
men in that part of the country. 

When the Judge of Hoogley, and Judges of the Courts of Appeal, and 
Sudder Dewanee, thought proper, by a summary decree, to deprive us of 
property to such vast amount, their legal knowledge or humanity might 
have suggested to them to make provision in the same summary way, that 
we should have left to us at least the means of keeping in life, which even 
the Hindoo law is never so cruel as to deny to poor widows. This being 
withheld, the wives of a Rajah, who was in the habit of spending a quarter 
of a lac of rupees every month, are reduced to such necessities, that they 
would be glad to barter all they possess in the world for a few hundred ru- 
pees, towards the subsistence of themselves and dependants. 
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During our husband’s lifetime we were covered with diamonds and 
jewels of every description, and in the enjoyment of every species of luxury 
and princely grandeur belonging to females of the first family throughout 
the poner of Behar, Orissa, and Bengal; but, immediately after his 
death, we are not only stripped of all our ornaments and comforts, but re- 
duced to absolute beggary—depending, for the pittance necessary to sup- 
port life, on the will of an unfeeling father-in-law, who has done every thing 
to cover us with infamy, and render us wretched in that state of rigid seclu- 
sion to which we are perpetually condemned. While such is the miserable 
fate of Indian females, of even the highest rank, having the misfortune to 
survive their husbands, with what feelings of dismay must women of ham- 
bler circumstances look forward to the period when the death of their be- 
trothed shall leave them thus exposed to the suffering and persecution of 
widowhood? To whom shall they look for relief when persons so far their 
superiors despair of finding protection? And can Europeans, who, we 
have heard, blame such as burn themselves with the bodies of their hus- 
bands, any longer be surprised that widows are driven to seek death as their 
only refuge from the miseries of an existence devoted to every species of 
suffering which avarice and cruelty can inflict upon them ? 

Believing that a case of such hardship requires only to be truly stated, in 
order to move the compassion of a humane and just Government, we hereby 
solicit the benevolent consideration of his Lordship in Council ; and hum- 
bly pray that, to preserve us from the danger of starvation, the Collector of 
Burdwan may be directed to allow us monthly a sufficient sum for our 
maintenance, until such time as we can obtain part of our property from our 
father-in-law by decision of a judicial tribunal ; we engaging then to repay 
the same with our most grateful acknowledgment for such an act of benefi- 
cence worthy of the high character of the British nation —We are, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servants, 

Attested by the Family fAxunvo Coomaree. 
Seals of PrearEe CooMaREk, 
Burdwan, 21st June, 1824. 
NOTE. 


By accounts from Bengal received with the foregoing document, we 
learn that Mr. Secretary M‘Kenzie having presented the above Petition to the 
Government, they took no notice of it whatever ; and the poor widows being 
reduced to complete despair of obtaining any redress, threw themselves 
on the mercy of their unfeeling father-in law, the Rajah, who agreed to 
allow them 600 rupees per month each for their subsistence,—a sum hardly 
amounting to a hondvodeh art of the monthly value of the estates to which 
they are legally entitled, which would sell at about five crores of rupees, 
(five miilions sterling.) Even this miserable pittance there was little probabi- 
lity of their being able to obtain from him, unless he had been frightened at 
the time by the report that Mr. Charles Reed, celebrated as a conductor of 
arduous legal prosecutions, was going to take up the cause of these helpless 
women; which, however, was abandoned by all from the difficulties attend- 
ing it, in contending against a powerful Rajah, as justice is now administered, 
To make the case worse, the English law stept in to add one of its absurdi- 
ties to the oppression of the Hindoo widows. A person of talent and pro- 

erty, who could have taken up their cause and prosecuted it to a success- 

I issue, was threatened by the Advocate-General with an action of barretry ; 
that is, we believe an action to inflict punishment on any one who shall 
enter into a contract with an individual who is defrauded and ruined, to 
assist him or her in obtaining justice! This is the perfection of human 
reason ! 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House, May 5. 


Tuis day a special General Court of Proprietors was held, for the purpose 
of having laid before them Copies of a Correspondence between the Honour- 
able Commissioners of the Board of Control, and the Lords of the Admiralty, 
as to the expediericy of augmenting the naval force in the service of the East 
India Company, for the better protection of the Company’s possessions ; and 
also for the purpose of having submitted to them the draft of a Bill now in 
progress through Parliament, in pursuance of such correspondence, and 
which provided, that the expense of such additional force should be defrayed 
by the Company. 

The Correspondence and Bill having been read : 

The CnairMan (Sir G. A. Rosinson, Bart.) observed, that the Correpond- 
euce which had just been read sufficiently explained the arrangements made 
by the Court of Directors with Government, and explained the principles on 
which the Bill now before Parliament had been framed. ‘The expenses of any 
measure peculiarly calculated for the protection of the territorial possessions 
of the East India Company, undoubtedly ought to be defrayed by the Com- 
pany ; for to charge the British public with the expense of an additional force 
for that object, would be unreasonable and unjust. (1) This was the view 
taken of the subject by the Court of Directors, in the arrangements they had 
entered into with his Majesty’s Government. The hon. Chairman then pro- 

osed the resolution—‘“‘ That this Court do concur in aud approve of the 
Bin and Correspondence, which had been read.” 

Dr. Gitcurist hoped he might be permitted to ask one question, notwith- 
standing the many attempts made in this Court to gag him on former occa- 
sions, The question before them was one of very serious importance, and 
required some consideration on the part of the Proprietors before they pro- 
ceeded to give their votes upon it. He bad come early this morning to the 
room appropriated to the use of the Proprietors, in order that he might gain 
some previous knowledge of the subject, but he was surprised to find that there 
were no copies of the Bill or the Correspondence tu be procured. Now, in 
his idea, it was neither just nor reasonable to expect a man to come to a deci- 
sion on any measure, until he had informed himself of its nature and tendency. 
He must, however, bow to the usage of the Court of Directors, if such was 
their usage. Uninformed as he therefore was on the subject, it did, however, 
appear strange to him, that the Bombay marine, if it was in an efficient state, 
should not be employed, instead of his Majesty’s ships. The Burmese had 
no seventy-fours yet; they had not a vessel that mounted ten guns. He there- 
fore thought that the marine force at Bombay was quite powerful enough to 
cope with such an enemy as the Burmese, and that the Company might be 
saved the great additional expense of maintaining a part of his Majesty’s navy 
in their dominions. He begged leave, in conclusion, to ask, whether the 
Proprietors had nota right to see a copy of such Papers as had been read, be- 
fore they were called upon to give their vote, approving their contents ? 

The CuarrMAn, in reply to the hon. Proprietor, stated that whenever Papers 





(1) pa the British public is already, in effect, charged, and will be soon 
directly and avowedly charged, with all the burthens which the additional debt 
of India will Jay on the shoulders of the nation. Is it not quite as “* unreason- 
able and unjust”’ that the nation should be taxed to support a monopoly of tea, 
and to maintain the costly Indiamen engaged in the trade with China, as to sup- 
port a naval force in the same quarter ? 
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were called for by a vote of the Court, they were always to be found in the 
room appropriated to the Proprietors; but that as to Papers which were not 
so called for, it was not customary to place them in that room, or to submit 
them to the inspection of the Proprietors. 

Dr. Gitcurist considered such a course very absurd. "He repeated his 
opinion respecting the Bombay marine establishment, and said, it was evi- 
dently unreasonable that Government should be saddled with any charge for 
the protection of the Company’s possessions. It happened unfortunately, 
however, that the army and navy in India were not merely employed for the 
protection of the Company’s territory, but were too often engaged in endea- 
vouring: to extend it, particularly on the side next to China. He believed 
that after all that had been said, Lord Amherst might be found te be 
less to blame, with respect to the Burmese war, than was by some supposed. 
He might have been favoured with instructions from quarters unknown even 
to the Court of Directors, directing him to act as he had done. He would 
only detain the Court to ask one other question, Lord Amherst appeared 
Jately to have adopted a new liue of conduct, and had acted with a degree of 
liberality which almost showed a disposition to emulate the great mau who 
preceded him in the seat of Government. He observed it stated, in the 
* Bombay Government Gazette,’ that his Lordship, in noticing the progress 
made in education by the Natives, had adverted tu the school founded in 1822, 
for the instruction of Hindoos in the science of medicine, which he spoke of 
in high terms, and said, that in his opinion it was an institution calculated 
to do a great deal. of good, and ought to be supported. Now, he wished to in- 
form the Court, that be had received a letter from India, in which the Court 
of Directors were represented to have sent out an order, the purport of which 
was either to suppress entirely this institution, or so to crush it that it would 
never be able to effect the good which the noble Lord had predicted. The 
question he had to ask was, whether the Court of Directors had sent, or in- 
tended to send, such an order out ? 

The CHAirMAN stated, that he did not feel himself authorized to answer the 
question. As to what the Court of Directors intended to do, it was beyond his 
power to say. Atall events, he did not feel called upon to answer a question 
of that nature. 

General THorNTON agreed with the hon. Proprietor (Dr. Gilchrist) that it 
was absurd and improper to call upon the Court to agree to the motion, when 
they knew little or nothing about the subject. On occasions of trifling inte- 
rest, he had often known that papers were produced, and now, when the ques- 
tion was of such great importance, he could not see why they should be with- 
held. ‘The motion might be very proper, but he was not prepared to support 
it, until he had further information on the subject. If Government thought 
proper to send out a naval force to India, he did not see why they should call 
upon the Proprietors to defray the expense; an expensetoo which the Company 
could at present but ill afford, when the unfortunate Burmese war was costing 
them such immense sums. (2) 

The GCnairMan said, that no other than the usual course adopted on all 
other occasions had been followed with regard to this Bill. No vote of the 
Proprietors could stop its progress in Parliament, and all they could do was 
to petition against it. He could therefore see no reason for laying the Bill 
previously before the Proprietors, when they were called together for the pur- 
pose of concurring in it. 

Sir C, Forbes entirely approved of the measure before the Court, if it did 





(2) It costs the Directors and Proprietors nothing. It is the poor Indians, the 
Burmese themselves, and the English nation collectively, that will have to make 
up this enormous waste. If the Directors and Proprietors had to pay the costs, 
the war would never have been entered into. 


— 
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not go fo interfere with the Bombay marine, than whom he could say a more 
efficient and meritorious class of men and officers did not exist in any service. 
He thought it only reasonable that the Company should pay the expenses of 
the additional force. The Company’s marive, in his opinion, ought to be 
placed on a more respectable footing than it stood on at present. He deeply 
regretted that the naval force in India had ever been reduced. He thought 
it extremely unwise, and discreditable to the nation, to have allowed the naval 
force in India to be reduced tu so low a state as that in which it was placed 
eighteen months ago. This ought not to have been done whilst the Dutch had 
such important possessions in India. 

The CHAIRMAN could assure the hon. Baronet that there was nothing in 
the measure which could have for its object the interfering, in the remotest 
degree, with the Bombay marine. The measure had not originated with the 
Court of Directors, but with the Board of Control; but the Directors had 
taken every care that the marine force in India should not be affected by it. 
He wished, on the contrary, to see that portion of the Company’s forces placed 
on such a footing as to be in all respects efficient. 

Mr. TwintnG gave the measure his decided approbation, and was convinced 
that it had received all the attention its importance demanded. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

General THorNToN inquired, if, in the Bill before Parliament respecting 
East India Writers, there was provision made for the examination of such 
gentlemen as were not educated at the Company’s colleges, touching their 
proficiency in the Native languages. 

The CuairMan replied, that the Bill had passed the House of Commons, 
and he could therefore not do better than apply to the gallant General for 
the substance of its contents. 

Colonel STANHOPE gave notice, that he would submit a motion, on the next 
General Court day, respecting the flogging of Natives of India, which he be- 
lieved was-practised to a very great extent, although two eminent Judges, 
Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Edward West, had declared their vpinions that 
the practice was contrary to law. 


The following are the particulars of the proposed motion : 

1. That by the 5th article of the Hononrable Company’s Regulations, (the first 
of 1824,) it is declared lawful for one Magistrate of Police, upon complaint made 
by any master or mistress against any servant or Aamal, and on such complaint 
being established by the oath of one credible witness, to punish the offender by 
causing any number of lashes, not exceeding twelve for each offence, to be in- 
flicted on him or her so offending. 

2. That this regulation is utterly illegal; for any power of the Petty Sessions 
at Bombay to inflict whipping must be derived from regulations made under the 
statute 39 aud 40 Geo. IIL. c. 79, sec. 18, by which corporal punishment can ouly 
be inflicted on conviction before two magistrates. 

3. That in defiance of this statute, and of the admonitions of two high-minded 
British Judges, namely, Sir James Mackintosh and SirEdward West, many hun- 
dreds of men have been fined and flogged without limits, and have been banished, 
and condemned to the condition of galley slaves ; and that this monstrous and 
unlawful practice is still persevered in by the magistrates of Bombay, and obsti- 
nately sanctioned by the grand jury of that settlement. 

4. That this Court humbly entreats the Directors to repeal the fifth article of the 
regulations, (first of 1624,) which is opposed to the above-mentioned statute ; 
to a 9 the King’s Chief Justices in India; and to check the barbarous prac- 
tice of flogging in that country. 


The Court then adjourned, 
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MR, BUCKINGHAM’S PETITION. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


The humble Petition of James Sirk Buckiycuam; 


Respectfully Sheweth, 


1. Tuat during the greater portion of a life passed in visiting different 
regions of the world, your Petitioner has constantly had the satisfaction to 
find that the mere circumstance of his being an Englishman gave him a 
pee claim to hospitality and protection wherever the British name was 

nown. 

2. That the course of events having led your Petitioner into Egypt, he was 
induced, by the earnest entreaties of several British and other European mer- 
ehants, residing in that country, to make a maritime survey of the Red Sea, 
and proceed by the way of Arabia to India, for the purpose of encouraging 
the British merchants there to revive the lucrative commerce which hereto- 
fore existed by this ancient route, and supply the shores of the Mediterranean 
with the inexhaustible productions of the British possessions in the East. 

3. That your Petitioner having, in the year 1814, arrived at Bombay, and 
received the most flattering and welcome reception from his countrymea of 
all ranks and conditions, there for the first time found that his being an 
Englishman, which had every where else been to him a source of pride and 
benefit, was now the cause of humiliation and disadvantage; for while indi- 
viduals of every other nation were permitted without any express license to 
reside and enjoy security of persun and property under the British flag, no 
Englishman could lawfully set his foot on the soil of this quarter of the 
British empire, without permission first obtained from the East India Direc- 
tors in England. 

4. That your Petitioner, not having left Eugland with any intention of 
visiting India, was unprovided with such license, and did not therefore 
attempt to settle and reside in the country ; but, in the prosecution of his 
commercial pursuits, your Petitioner accepted the command of a large ship, 
trading from Bombay to China, under the authorized protection of the Bri- 
tish flag, belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, an independent Arab prince, 
in amity with the British, and then haviug in his commercial employment 
several Americans, besides French aud other European subjects, who were 
unmolested in their trading occupations; while your Petitioner, being by 
birth an Englishman, was for this and no other reason, real or alleged, 
prevented from holding this command, and not merely removed frem his 
ship, but ordered instantly to quit the couutry. 

5. That if your Petitioner had suffered this calamity, severely as it has 
affected all his future prospects iu life, in consequence of any misconduct, he 
should not now have adverted to it as a part of his unhappy history; but at 
the very moment when this sentence was carrying into execution, the Gover- 
nor, the late Sir Evan Nepean, bore the highest testimony to your Petitioner’s 
character, and not only professed himself entirely satisfied with the public! 
beneficial nature of your Petitioner’s pursuits, but in a correspondence which 
passed between himself and his Chief Secretary, on this occasion, expressed 
a hope that your Petitioner might, on these grounds, obtain the necessary 
license from the East India Company for his return and future resideuce in 
their territories. 

6. That your Petitioner, in consequence of this peremptory order given him 
to quit India, returned again by way of Arabia to Egypt, and after a very 
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considerable loss of time and money, succeeded in obtaining the requisite 
license of the East India Company to visit their dominions ; the only condi- 
tions of such license being, that he should conform himself to all the laws 
and regulations having the force and sanction of laws, under such Presidency 
as he might from time to time reside. 

7. That being at length in possession of this license, your Petitioner returned 
to India, and, after relinquishing the command of the ship in which he was 
reinstated, rather than go on a slave-voyage for her owners, ultimately 
settled at Calcutta, in the year 1818, under the open countenance and protec- 
tion of the Government of the Marquis of Hastings, where he vested pro- 
Serrated a capital of more than 20,000/. sterling in the establishment of a 

ublic Journal, acknowledged to be lawfully formed and conducted, and 
permitted as such to pay annually a sum equal to more than 4000/, sterling 
in postage to the revenue of Bengal. 

8. That your Petitioner conducted this Public Journal for a period of five 
years, without being convicted of any libel, private or public; having been 
only once prosecuted by indictment of the Six Secretaries to Government, for 
an alleged imputation on their impartiality, and on that occasion unhesitat- 
ingly acquitted by a jury composed priucipally of Government dependents, 
every inaividual of whom, beiug of British birth, was not merely liable to lose 
his place, but to be banished without a hearing from the country, for any act 
that might be displeasing to his superiors; and never having had to pay a 
farthing of damages, either to individuals or to public bodies, though in all 
actions brought before the Indian Courts, there are no juries of any kind to 
protect defendants, the verdict and amount of damages being left entirely to 
the discretion often of a single Judge, who, from his station and habits, may 
be regarded as one of the members of the Government itself, and therefore 
deeply interested in repressing and puvishing even a tendency to undue free- 
dom of discussion. 


9. That besides having the good fortune never to have once incurred the 
censure of the laws during this long period, in which nearly two million 
copies of your Petitioner’s Journal were issued aud circulated among a com- 
munity where almost every reader is a member of the governing body—there 
probably not being ten Native Iudiaos in all Bengal who read or understand 
an English paper—and under so peculiar a state of legal administration, 
where the bench, the bar, aud the jaries, are all so closely interwoven with 
the Government, as to afford the strongest security for their continual bias 
towards the support of its interests, your Petitioner had also the happiness of 
enjoying, during the whole of this period, the esteem aud confidence of his 
fellow-countrymen of all classes in India, to such a degree, that one hundred 
of them, including British merchants of the greatest wealth and most 
unsullied integrity, as well as Civil and Military functionaries of the highest 
rank and most unquestionable loyalty, and others having the deepest stake 
both as to wealth and reputation iu the security of the established Govern- 
ment, evinced their entire approbation of your Petitioner’s mode of conducting 
his Journal, by consenting, after it had been four years before the Indian 
public, and its character, therefore, minutely watched and accurately known, 
to hold shares in its property to the amount of 10,000/. sterling, in the full 
confideuce of its being safely invested in a legal, honourable, and useful 
undertaking. 

10. That in the month of February 1923, soon after the resignation of the 
Marquis of Hastiugs, and during the brief interregnum between that resig- 
uation and the arrival of his Lordship’s successor as Governor-General of 
India, your Petitioner received a letter from the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, informing him, that in consequence of his having expressed an opiniou 
on the iuappropriateness of a certain appointment of a Presbyterian minister, 
who was not in the Company’s regular service, to an office wholly foreign to 
his existing pursuits and derogatory to his holy calling, your Petitioner had 
forfeited all claim to the countenatice and protection of the Government 
under which he lived ; in consequence of which, his license to reside in India 
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was from that moment withdrawn, and he was thence ordered, without a 
trial or a hearing, to quit the country within a few weeks ouly from the date 
of this order, on pain of being seized and transported as a felon, in such ship 
as the Governor-General might choose; although your Petitioner had, in the 
act complained of, disregarded no specific warning, touched no privileged 
functionary, disobeyed no law, infringed no regulation having the sanction 
of law, or committed any act of either an illegal, dangerous, or immoral 
tendency. : 

11. That your Petitioner, untried and innocent as he was, being thus 
expelled and outlawed by a decree which admitted neither hearing nor 
appeal, hastened to quit a country in which the mildest exercise of his legal 
birth-right was deemed a crime that unfitied him for further residence 
among his fellow-countrymen in the East, and embarked with his afflicted 
family for England. 


12, That your Petitioner firmly believing, in common with all those who 
had invested their property with him in this joint undertaking, that he 
would be permitted to return again to India, when the severe punishment 
already inflicted on him by this act of banishment should have expiated his 
supposed offence, was induced to leave behind him the whole of his large and 
valuable property, the accumulated earnings of years of anxious labour, and 
the only source on which he could rely for the future subsistence of himself 
and children, in the confident assurance that, although he, being an English- 
man, had been thus suddenly removed from the superintendence of his own 
affairs, the individuals in whose charge he left them not being liable to this 
sudden removal, would be amenable for their conduct to a court of justice 
only, and his property, in their hands, be safe from violatiou and destruction, 


13. That in this hope, however, your Petitioner was grievously dis- 
appointed, for notwithstanding the unanimous concurrence of the public 
authorities in Engiand in the justness of the objections urged by him to the 
appointment of the Presbyterian minister in India, and their immediate 
orders to remove the individual from his office, which have since been put 
into execution, your Petitioner was still punished with the most unrelenting 
severity for merely presuming to anticipate their own decision; aud every 
application made by him for leave to return to his property, his friends, and 
his pursuits in India, was invariably rejected, without any reason being 
assigned for these repeated denials of so humble and reasonable a request. 


14. That your Petitioner further found, to his extreme sorrow and dismay, 
that the Indian Government, not coutent with banishing him from the coun- 
try, had taken advautage of their great power—first, to pass and register 
the regulation, for a pretended disregard of which your Petitioner was ba- 
nished, before it had the force or sanction of law; next, to make another re- 
gulation, placiug every press in India under a license revocable at pleasure ; 
and lastly, notwithstanding the solemn assurance of the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Court, Sir Francis Macuaghten, that the property vested in existing 
Journals should be respected, and that without a guarantee from the Indian 
Government to this effect, he would not give their regulation the force of 
law by registering it in the Supreme Court—proceeding, in utter disregard of 
this solemn and public pledge, to carry into effect a series of consecutive 
measures, by which the whole of the property left by your Petitioner in India 
in this supposed security has been swept away. 


15. That the most valuable portion of this, the copyright of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ was actually taken from your Petitioner and his co-proprietors 
without avy consideration being tendered for the same, and then presented as 
a free gift to the son-in-law of one of the members of the very Government 
under which this extraordinary transfer of property took place ; the Govern- 
ment having previously decreed, that so long as any portion of the property 
thus transferred should belong to your Petitioner—though he was absent at 
the distance of thousands of miles, and could not possibly influence its ma- 
nagement—or, indeed, so lung as he, or any of the one hundred English Gen- 
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tlemen of wealth and character, who held shares in his Journal, had any pro- 
perty whatever even in the types, presses, or other materials of printing, no 
license should be granted for their use, and no benefit be received from them 
by their lawful owners, though they were subsequently permitted to be used 
by the favoured individual adverted to, for his own sole and exclusive ad- 
vantage. 

16. That in consequence of these measures, the ruin of your Petitioner has 
been so completely and entirely effected, that, instead of being possessed of 
an income of 8,000/, sterling per aunum, from a property of the saleable value 
of 40,000/., which he enjoyed at the period of his banishment from India, he 
has been utterly deprived of both income and capital, and is moreover now 
involved in debts to the extent of at least 10,000/. more, from the measures 
pursued towards his property in his absence, and against which no foresight 
on his part could possibly have provided. 

17. That on hearing of this dreadful calamity, which threatened to plunge 
your Petitioner and his family into irretrievable misery, be again solicited the 
Court of Directors for leave to return to India for ever so short a period, to be 
named by themselves, merely to gather up the wreck of his scattered and 
ruined property, and to prevent the further accumulation of debts, which it 
might take him a whole life to repay; when this permission was also denied, 
without any reason being assigned for so unexpected a rejection of this last 
hope of saving himself from inevitable destruction, 

18. That your Petitioner, desiring to pursue only the fair and legal modes of 
remedy which were supposed to be open to him, has never once resorted to 
clamour or to factious proceedings of any kind, in all the attempts he has 
made to obtain redress; that, though goaded to the very brink of despair, 
he has never written any but the must humble and respectful memorials to 
the Indian authorities, and has submitted the public discussion of his case to 
the advocacy of others rather than trust his own feelings in the expression or 
delivery of lis appeal to those from whom he hoped for sympathy aud relief, 
But that all this caution aud consideration has availed him nothing; as he 
now finds himself more severely ppeime! for the exercise of a universally 
acknowledged virtue, than he could possibly have been by any law for the 
commission of the greatest offences ; for that even a sentence of solitary con- 
fiuement for seven years—heavy as such a punishment may seem for merely 
venturing to question the propriety of an appointment no sooner heard of in 
England than it was annulled—would have been to him a less grievous in- 
fliction of evil, as he might have survived such an incarceratiou, and passed 
the remainder of his life in enjoyment and repose ; and had he even expired 
in a dungeon, he might have died with the consolation of kuowing that his 
family and children would have enjoyed the property he liad so hardly earned ; 
whereas, he has now the additional agony of having his existence prolonged 
to witness not only his own destitution, but the total destruction of all their 
infant hopes, doomed as they now are to be made sufferers through life for the 
supposed errors of their parent, and, on his account, to be cast upon the world 
in a condition which he can never contemplate without horror. 

19. That all other means of redress having been tried in vain—his prayers 
rejected, and his hopes continually ending in bitter disappointment—your Peti- 
tioner now approaches your Honourable House, imploring them to take his 
unhappy case into their early consideration, and to afford him such relief as 
to their wisdom may seem meet, in the humble but earnest hope that they 
cannot behold with indifference the utter ruin of an innocent fellow-subject, 
without that protection of trial before punishment, which is not denied to the 
most abandoned criminals in this and every other civilized country of the 
earth. 

And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
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DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT ON PRESENTING MR. BUCKINGHAM’S 
PETITION, 


House of Commons, Tuesday, May 9, 1826. 


Lord Joun Russext said, he held a petition in his hand of considerable 
importance, as affecting the conduct of the Indian Government towards an 
oppressed individual, The Petitioner was Mr, Buckingham, whose case had 
upon anvther occasion been brought under the consideration of the House by 
the hon, Member for Durham, whose absence from his place at this time 
nobody regretted more than he, (Lord John Russell) ; and if clearness and 
ability of statement had been sufficient to attract attention to the merits of 
the petition at that time, the present task would have been spared him, (Lord 
John Russell,) The exposition of Mr. Buckingham’s wrongs, however, 
forcible and unanswerable as it was, had not produced the consequences which 
an injured man had a right to expect, and that gentleman had therefore 
thought it due to himself to submit his case once more to the consideration of 
the House. When the matter was last discussed here, the answer given was, 
that as the Petitioner had thought proper to remove his complaint into a 
court of law, it would be improper for this House to interfere—he having, it 
was said, confessed by this act, that a court of justice was more likely to give 
him redress than this House. Mr. Buckingham, by this petition, refuted that 
reasoning, and showed that his wrongs were of such a nature that it behoved 
this House, as the guardian of all subjects from oppression, to extend to him 
its protection. The Petitioner set forth—that a calamity which he dreaded 
when he last presented himself to this House, had since actually befallen him, 
He then went on to state, more in detail, the circumstances of his case, and 
the House would excuse him (Lord J. Russell) for following the Petitioner 
into a few of those particulars. In 1814, Mr. Buckingham arrived in Bombay, 
but not being provided with a license, he was obliged to return to Egypt, and 
apply to this country to procure ove, before his residence there would be 
sanctioned by the authorities. After his return to India, he visited Bengal, 
where he learned that the censorship on the press had been just abolished by 
the Marquis of Hastings. The Petitioner then became the proprietor of a 
daily newspaper in Calcutta, which he states in his petition he conducted for 
five years, without being convicted of a libel before any court of justice in 
India, although it is well known that the juries in those courts are composed 
principally of dependants on Government, and of course not so impartial in 
questions between the Government and the people as the juries of this 
country. He was uot even brought te trial but once, and it was then upon a 
charge of libel, of which he was acquitted. He continued in the direction of 
his journal during the whole administration of the Marquis of Hastings. By 
this time his paper had become a good property. Haviug progressively in- 
vested 20,0002, in it, it came to be worth 40,000/ in saleable value ; he had 
sold two millions of copies in the course of five years, and paid annually 
to Government 4,000/. as postage, for the copies sent to different parts of India, 
He states, that it was a journal much in esteem, and that he himself was 
greatly respected. Soon after this, he received several intimations that the 
course which he was pursuing, and the remarks he was making in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal,’ were highly offensive to the Indian Government. These sug- 
gestions were not, however, sufficiently forcible to induce him to change the 
tone of his remarks, and, indeed, looking at these articles, he (Lord J.) could 
not imagine that they were calculated to give offence to any free Government, 
—(Hear)—they wouid have been circulated unobserved by the police either 
at Paris or Brussels. (Hear, hear.) After the departure of the Marquis of 
Hastings, Mr. Buckingham received notice that his license was abrogated, 
aud that he must quit India, Now this was a step highly calculated to involve 
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almost his total ruin, and the only reason alleged was an article in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal,’ in which the writer found fault with the appointment of a 
Presbyterian minister, who was subsequently removed. As to the tone and 
manner of that article, it was sach that, cousidering the circumstances, would, 
in this country, so far from being considered dangerous to the peace of the 
community, be regarded as deficient in bitterness, in severity, and political - 
spirit. But Mr. Buckingham was obliged to depart from India, and leave 
behind him the property which his talents and his industry had accumulated. 
No sooner had he left India, than certain regulations were brought before the 
Supreme Court there, ordering, amongst other things, that the proprietor of 
every journal should have a license, liable to be revoked at the pleasure of the 
Government; but the Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, said, he should object 
tu these regulations if they were made to extend to any existing journal. But, 
what followed? Within a short time after Mr. Buckingham’s departure, an 
order was given to suspend the publication of his Journal. He had come 
home to England, and, at considerable expense, had sent out materials for 
a. and other purposes, in order to support his establishment in India; 
ut an order in the mean time had been issued to suspend the publication of 
his Journal ; wuich order destroyed his property. This, it may be imagined, 
was a serious injury to the Petitioner. Let the House, for a moment, consider 
the situation in which he was placed. He had sent out, at an immense ex- 
nse, materials for continuing his paper, all of which were rendered useless 
y the order for suspending its publication. In answer to the applications of 
his agents for permission tu another person to manage it for him, it appears 
that Dr. Muston, a son-in-law of one of the Members of the Council, was the 
only person who would be permitted to superintend it. But it was uot tu be 
expected that Mr. Buckingham could be satisfied to leave the management 
of his property in such hands, This limitation amounted, in fact, to a total 
annihilation of the copy-right. In conclusion, the Petitioner stated, that in 
consequence of all these arbitrary and oppressive proceedings on the part of 
the Indian Government, he had not only lost the 20,000/. which he progres- 
sively invested in the paper, but that he was also 10,000/. in debt. 

Such, then, being the statement of the Petitioner, he (Lord John) thought 
it was a case calling for the serious attention of this House. ‘The punishment 
was fardisproportioned to the offence.with which he was charged. The second 
point upon which he rested the claim of Mr. Buckingham to the attention of 
the House, was the severe and unmerited hardships to which he was subjected. 
These hardships were intimately connected with the liberty of the press in 
India, because it would seem the Governor had the power of sending away an 
Englishman upon the supposed abuse of that liberty, when no other man 
could be seut away on such slight grounds. The Marquis of Hastings, wish- 
ing to restore the press of India to something like liberty, abolished the cen- 
sorship which previously existed, by way of experiment; but upon the depar- 
ture of the Marquis of Hastings, the experiment being found not to succeed, 
the whole punishment, by banishment and the Joss of his property, was visited 
upon the Petitioner. Though under the Government of such a man as the 
Siapenie of Hastings, fair discussion might be carried on so long as writers ab- 
stained from slander and abuse, even with a censorship, yet he had the fore- 
sight to see that such might vot be the case with his successors, and therefore 
abolished the censorship. It had been said, that the measures of theMarquis of 
Hastings had led tothese transactions ; but he had seen communications from 
that noble Marquis, in which the removal of Mr. Buckingham was condemned ; 
because, says Lord Hastings, whatever might have been the tendency of Mr. 
Buckinghain’s writings, of wilful and deliberate offence to the Government, he 
never was guilty. As to the propriety or inexpediency of a free press in India, 
that was a question into which he did not mean to enter at present ; he should 
confiue himself strictly to the wrongs which the Petitioner had suffered; and 
he complained of it as gross injustice, that, because the Marquis of Hastings 
had thought fit to abolish the ceusorship, and try the experiment of a free 
press, under certain regulations—and because that experiment had not suc- 
ceeded, that, therefyre, the whole loss should fall upon the Petitioner, (Hear, 
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hear.) It appeared to him that the Marquis of Hastings had not acted with 
due foresight in abolishing the censorship, and substituting in its stead an 
arbitrary power over the writings of Editors. He could easily believe that, so 
long as the Marquis remained as Governor, an Editor would have nothing to 
fear, unless he abused the freedom which was allowed him ; but the case was 
quite different when others succeeded the Governor-General. When there 
were two parties, one, the Governor-General, invested with absolute power, 
and the other, the Editors of journals, wielding the power of public opi- 
nion; if the former have the power to crush the newspapers, a time will 

- come when that power will be abused. (Hear, hear.) However, there could 
be no doubt that Mr. Buckingham had beeu most hardly dealt with, in haviug 
had his property altogether destroyed without compensation, because it suited 
the views of the Government to destroy the freedom of the press. This was a 
case of individual grievance which imperatively demanded the attention of 
the House, and he therefore meant to move, that the petition he now held in 
his hand be referred to a Select Committee, instead of the usual course of 
moving that it lie on the table. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Wynn Said, he would take that opportunity of making some observa- 
tions in reply to those made by the Noble Lor: upon presenting the petition 
of Mr. Buckingham. ‘The question was brought before the House last Ses- 
sion by the hon. Member for Durham (Mr, Lambton), and at that period it 
was stated the matter was to be subjected to the decision of a court of justice ; 
that Mr. Buckingham had, in fact, commenced an action against Mr. Adam, 
the acting Governor, after the departure of the Marquis of Hastings; but 
that gentleman—the loss of whose talents and knowledge in the affairs of 
India would long be felt—having unfortunately since died, proceedings 
could not be carried further. He, however, expressed it as his complete and 
decided persuasion, that could the action have been persevered in, its result 
would have been satisfactory, as far as the character of Mr. Adam and the 
conduct of the Government of India were concerned. It appeared to him 
that the whole question, as stated by the noble Lord, who, he must observe, 
concluded with expressing his intention to move to refer the petition toa 
Select Committee, a course not usual without notice, or some communication 
of such au intention, but which, if persevered in, he should feel himself 
bound to oppose ; but the whole question rested upon this: Was the Press of 
India to be as free and unshackled as it was in Eugland?(1) That question 
he was ready to meet, and that liberty of the press in India was impossible 
as long as we held dominion there.(2) The noble Lord adverted to some of 
the paragraphs which were the objects of the animadversion of the Indian 
Government ; they were such, said the noble Lord, as might give offence to a 
despotic government, such as, perhaps, would not be endured at Madrid, 
but would pass unnoticed in Paris or London. He was ready to admit, that 
in a country where a free representative government was established, they 
would not do the slightest mischief, or would they be fit subjects for the 





(1) If any other individual than the one whose speech is here reported, had, 
from the subject being entirely new to him, fallen into this error, it might have 
been pardoned. But that the President of the Board of Control, whose duty it 
is to be intimately acquainted with the affairs of India, before whom all the be. 
titioner’s previous correspondence with the India Company had been officially 
laid, and who had read the Petition under discussion, first in manuscript, before it 
was presented, and again from a printed copy obtained by courtesy of the noble 
Lord who laid it before the House, should make this assertion, is inconceivable. 
So far from this being the whole question of the present Petition, it forms no 
part of it, for, from the first paragraph to the last, neither the words, free press, 
freedom of discussion, nor any other phrase of similar import is once introduced ! 

(2) This is, in other words, sayiig that the acts by which our dominion is there 
upheld will not bear the scrutiny to which such liberty would subject them; a 
truth hardly to be expected from the lips of the official ;ersonage who is at the 
head of this branch of the administration, but of the more value on that account ; 
though, from the mouth of any other person, it might be deemed a slanderous 
libel ! 
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interference of Government; but the Government of India was not a repre- 
sentative Government, either in form or in essence. It was an absolute Go- 
vernment, responsible for its conduct to this country only. (3) If they were 
to allow the liberty of the press in India, such a Government could not exist, 
—the existence of a free press and an absolute Government being incom- 
patible. (4) It was not his intention now to enter at large upon the Govern- 





(3) The confusion of ideas which appears to prevail in almost every quarter, 
respecting the true nature of the Indian Government, is such, that no two 
speakers are found to agree in the definition of its powers ; and even the same 
individuals describe it sometimes as one thing and sometimes as another, just as 
it happens to suit the purpose of the moment. We have been told that itis a 
Government of opinion only; but then, say some, it is founded on the opinion 
the Natives entertain of our mildness and justice, while others contend that it 
rests on the opinion the Natives have of our power. Sometimes it is asserted, 
that it is the best Government ever devised for India; at others, it is allowed to be 
an evil that it should be a despotism; but it is then qualified by the argument, 
that, like many other evils, it is a necessary one. But a Government being at 
once ‘* absolute ” and ‘* responsible,” is a mixture which we could never well 
comprehend. If the Government of India has laws for its guidance, (and for 
what are all the Acts of Parliament relating to it passed, but for this?) then it is 
not an absolute Goverument. If courts of justice are established there to pro- 
tect the lives and properties of the subject against the arbitrary power of the 
state, (and their decrees against the ruling authorities in repeated instances show 
that they exercise this power,) then the Government of Iudia is not an absolute 
one; and the release of Mr. Arnot from prison, by an order of Judge Macnaghten, 
after he had been confined by order of Lord Amherst, shows that the Government 
of India is in some cases responsible to the laws of England there administered, 
and not to the authorities in this country alone. Indeed it is only in the exercise 
of the one odious power of banishing individuals without trial, (or withdrawing 
their license, as itis called,) that the Government is absolute; for in all other 
violations of right, it may be made amenable to a court of justice ; though with 
this power to suspend in ferrorem over the heads of obnoxious individuals, it 
can compel them, by threats, to do what it pleases, merely saying, ‘* These are 
our orders—they may not be lawful; but, unless you obey them, we shall remove 
you instantly from the country.” 

(4) Can Mr. Wynn be at all acquainted with the history of India, and be igno- 
rant of the fact, that Native UkAdbars, literally “ Newspapers,” have existed in 
India from the earliest period of the Mesut Government; and that in these, 
freedom of remark on the passing events of the day was by no means rare? Does 
he not know, on the often repeated authority of Sir John Malcolm, that such 
papers, containing the severest strictures on our Government, written by Natives 
themselves, freely circulate now; and that no art or power on our part can pre- 
vent it? And yet the despotism of India remains unmoved, But since the in- 
troduction of British power in succession to the Mogul rule, there has been as 
much freedom of discussion in India as ever was permitted in the freest times in 
England. Under Governors Verelst, Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis and Shore, 
there was not only no censorship, but no other sort of restraint on the Indian 
press? Ina paper published by a person named Hickey, in Warren Hastings’s 
time, the Governor-General himself personally, and his measures generally, 
were censured and denounced with a severity not surpassed by any thing in any 
other country. And yet the despotism of India still existed, and was as abso- 
lute in theory and in practice as at present, in all other respects. Lord Wellesley 
was the first British Governor that ever placed the press under a censorship ; and 
this was removed by Lord Hastings, with a substitution of other restraints, sup- 

sed to be less degrading. During his administration, however, the press was 
practically free; and, in the estimation of Mr. Wynn and other advocates of the 

resent licensing system, free even to licentiousness, for this is their only plea 
‘or putting it under its present ‘‘ wholesome restraint.” And yet, who does 
not know that never was India more prosperous or tranquil; never was her Go- 
vernment so strong, or her absolute power less in danger of being overturned, 
than during the five years when this alleged ‘* licentiousness of the press ”’ pre- 
vailed ?—while, since it has been placed under its present fetters, the country has 
been in one continued state of war, mutiny, dissatisfaction, and ruinous expen- 
diture! and absolute power in much greater danger of being altogether over- 
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ment of India, but it must be recollected that country was governed by 
foreigners, and that the Natives were systematically excluded from all situa- 
tions of importance in the direction of its affairs. It was impossible this 
system could continue with a free press, which, in the Native language, 
would proclaim that exclusion to all the inhabitants. This soon becoming a 
general topic of conversation, would circulate a firebrand throughout India, 
which must endanger our dominion there.(5) Unless, then, they were pre- 
pared to say India should have a representative Government, they could not 
permit the existence of afree press. What were the checks to the liberty of 
the press here and in France? There were public assemblies where the 
Government had the opportunity of defending themselves from the charges 
made against them, but the Government of India had no such opportunity. 
If the liberty of the press were allowed, they must submit to every charge, 
however false or unfounded, made against them. True, they may answer 
these attacks in newspapers ; but when the members of a government were 





turned, than at any period during the times of the utmost freedom of discussion. 
So much for the sagacity of the observation, that a free press and an absolute 
Government could not co-exist; aud that suppression of discussion was the best 
mode of preserving tranquillity aud strength! But the lessons of experience make 
no impression on some minds. 

(5) Itis the peculiar fate of a bad cause to grow weaker and weaker with every 
successive advocate; for proceeding, as its supporters geuerally do, in regular 
dg eceagy towards the climax of absurdity, every successive argument employed 

y them being, as they suppose, stronger and stronger in favour of their position, 
becomes weaker and weaker in the eyes of all other men; because the position 
which they labour to establish, being of itself absurd, the arguments most likely 
to strengthen it are of necessity the most absurd also. The present is a remark- 
able instance of the truth of this axiom. If Mr. Wynn supposes that the Natives 
do not already kuow that they are governed by foreigners, or that they them- 
selves are excluded from all participation in the power of Government, he must 
imagine them to be very strange beings; and if they do know this already, how 
comes it that the firebrand is not already lighted nH It can surely need no free 
press to tell the Natives that iu every district of [India there are not a dozen white 
men to a thousand black. In many parts of the country, there are hundreds who 
do not see a white face once ayear. Can these, then, be under the delusion that 
there is no disproportion in the numbers of the one to the other? Again, as to 
the Native troops, can Mr. Wynn imagine that the sepoys need a free press to 
tell them that in a battalion of a thousand strong there are not more than twenty, 
and often not ten, European officers to command them? Can any class of Na- 
tives for a moment imagine that the civil and military servants of the Company 
are not foreigners, but genuine Hindoos and Mohammedans? or that the offices 
of Commander-in-Chief and Governor-General are as open to Rajpoots and 
Brahmins as to English noblemen and gentry? ‘fhey kuow all this as well as any 
free press could tell it them, and it does already form the frequent topic not 
merely of their conversation but of their secret despatches, proclamations, and 
appeals, which, Sir John Malcolm says, fly from one end of India to the other 
with the rapidity of lightning, at every moment that offers a hope of hastening 
our expulsion. ‘The firebrand is therefore already lighted up, without the aid of 
any press to kindle it; and if it were not, Mr. Wynn’s own speech, which will go 
out to India in every newspaper that is printed, which will be republished in 
every Indian Journal, and be disseminated in a thousand directions over every 
part of India, before four months are over, would light up this dreaded firebrand 
as effectually as any thing written or printed on the spot could dv. He could not 
have been aware of this, or he would never have given utterance to such a senti- 
ment. But it will show how hopeless a task it is to prevent the dissemination of 
opinions by merely lopping off a distant branch or two of the tree from which they 
spring. To do it effectually, the axe must be laid to the root. Not only must 

e pens of Englishmen be prevented from writing iu England as well as India; 
their tongues must be also rooted out; the Parliament of the hen pee and every 
other public assembly, must be razed to the ground, and universal silence be en- 
joined, before it is possible to prevent what is sail or written here from finding 





its way, through a thousand uninterruptible channels, to the remotest corners 
of the earth, wherever Englishmen reside, or the English language is known, 
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charged with an improper selection of its officers, how could they, without an 
abandonment of their dignity, state the reasons which actuated them in the 
selection of these persons? (6) It was stated by the noble Lord, that the 
Marquis of Hastings, in abolishing the censorship, wished to try the experi- 
ment of a free press ; but he need only refer to the regulations substituted for 
the censorship, to see with what justice the noble Lord could make that 
statement. ‘The editors of newspapers were prevented from publishing any 
articles under the following heads :—any thing that animadverted upon the 
proceedings of the Court of Directors, or tended to derogate from the autho- 
rity of Government; any disquisition upon the political transactions, or 
offensive remarks upon the Members of the Council ; any discussion having 
a tendency to interfere with the religious opinions of the Natives, or the pub- 
lication of any thing copied from English papers under the above heads. 
Now, under these regulations, though the censorship was abolished, he left 
it to the House to consider if the press of India was not as restricted as it 
could be.(7) It was also stated, that Mr. Buckingham had disregarded no 








(6) Every new paragraph confirms the axiom laid down in the preceding note. 
The notion that the Parliaments of England and France are the only checks on a 
free press in these countries, is certainly new. One would suppose, from this, 
that there were no newspapers that ever espoused the cause of Government, no 
attorneys-general to prosecute, or courts of justice to punish those whose accu- 
sations of the Government were unfounded ; and that the ministers had none to 
help them in their need, but were compelled to stand forward in Parliament 
and there alone repel every attack made on their measures, Their places would 
not be very enviable, if this were true; but while they have the ‘ Courier,’ 
the ‘ Representative,’ and the ‘ Bull,’ to hold the * Globe,’ the ‘ Chronicle,’ and 
the ‘ Examiner’ in check,—while they have places and pensions to give to 
writers in the one, and Newgate and Cold Bath Fields for the other, they need 
be under no alarm as to vot having ample justice done to all their measures, 
and every unfounded attack upon them speedily and effectually 7 But if 
this preponderance of influence, on the side of men in power, be a sufficient 
security against misrepreseutation in England, it is a thousand times more 
effectual in India. In that country, not even one English editor is to be found 
who is not dependent on the very breath of the Governor-General for his re- 
maining inthecountry, from which, it may be seen, he can be sent at a moment's 
warning for any reason or for none. But, were the dread of this even removed, 
the judges, barristers, and juries of India, are all closely interwoven with the 
ruling authorities ; and a// the government portion of the press in India, where 
nine-tenths of the newspapers are edited by persous actually in the pay and ser- 
vice of the East India Company, forma barrier in defence of its measures, which 
no single assailant could hope to penetrate, unless he were so entirely right, 
and his opponents so entirely wrong, that his success would be the triumph of 
truth and justice over falsehood and iniquity. What a reproach then to the 
Indian system of rule, for its President, Mr. Wynn, to say, as in effect he does 
say, by this extraordinary assertion: “ ‘True, every editor not in the service of 
the Government lives in India by sufferance: true, nearly the whole of the press 
of that country is in the hands of Government servants : true, also, there are 
other powerful securities in the peculiar constitution of the courts of law, 
against unfounded accusations. Nevertheless, so impossible is it to defend the 
measures there in operation, by these united means, that they must not be 
allowed to be canvassed ; so improper is the selection frequently made of per- 
sons to fill offices, that the Governmeut cannot, without an abandonment of 
their dignity, permit either the dependent portion of the press, or their sup- 
porters, to state the arguments in favour of such selections.” If any unofficial 
personage were to say this, it would be an undoubted libel. But, coming from 
the authority it does, it is harmless. It is an admission, however, which speaks 
volumes, and should be long held in remembrance. 

(7) There is no reconciling the inconsistency of Lord Hastings in this par- 
ticular, but by stating, that the restrictions or regulations here referred to, were 
placed on the press in June 1414, when the censorship was first abolished; and 
that his celebrated speech and declaration respecting the freedom of the Indian 
press, was made in July 1619, more than a year afterwards, and the language he 
then used was this: ** One topic remains. My removal of restrictions from the 
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specific warning. This could not be the fact; for, in 1820, the Governor- 
General in Council issued an order, in which it was stated, that former warn- 
ings had made so little impression on him, he must abide by the conse- 
quences, if he continued to incur the displeasure of the Government. In 
1821, again, after the departure of the Marquis of Hastings, an order was 
issued, warning him, that if he still continued in the same course, his liceuse 
would be withdrawn, and he would be ordered to depart forthwith. Undis- 
mayed, however, by all threats—unaffected by all warnings—disregarding all 
advice—he still continued his course of libel against the Government ; (7*) 
then, and not till then, Mr. Adam compelled him to quit the country,—a 
course to which he was driven by Mr. Buckingham himself, and which he 
could not avoid, with any regard to the dignity of the Governor-General, or 
the character of consistency which ought to be maintained in a Govern- 
ment.(8) The whole question, in fact, turned upon whether the opinions 





press has been mentioned in laudatory language. I might easily have adopted 
that procedure, without any length of cautious consideration, from my habit of 
regarding the freedom of publication as a natural right of my feow-subjects, to 
be narrowed only by special and urgent cause assigned. The seeing no direct ne- 
cessity for these invidious shackles, might have sufficed to make me break them. 
I know myself, however, to have been guided in the step by a positive and well- 
weighed policy. If our motives of action are worthy, it must be well to render 
them intelli ible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion.” Often 
as this has teen stated, it is not yet sutticieutly familiar to the eyes and ears 
for which it is now repeated. But since certain restrictions were put on in June 
1818, when the censorship was abolished—and here, more than a year after- 
wards, praise is taken for removing certain restrictions—who could avoid con- 
cluding, that Lord Hastings had really broken the invidious shackles of which he 
spoke, and that he saw no necessity whatever for denying to his fellow-country- 
men, the exercise of that freedom which be regarded as their natural right? That 
he afterwards repented of his liberality, is no proof whatever that he was not 
sincere when he uttered these sentiments : and as the restraint formerly im- 
posed could not both exist and be removed at the same time, it was due to the 
natural order of events, as well as to his character, to take the last as super- 
seding the first, and to act on it, until his repeated disavowals of the freedom 
offered, rendered it impossible any longer to give credit to its existence. Never- 
theless, it is clear, that even then, the press was not, as Mr. Wynn asserts, 
‘* as restricted as it could be ;”” because, the only ground of complaint is, that it 
was too free; and the very imposition of new and more rigorous restraints by Mr. 
Adam, shows that it was not deemed to be restricted sufficiently already. 

(7*) So far from there being any course of libel against the Government, there 
was not even one paragraph pronounced libellous by the only authority that cau 
justly decide in such a matter, namely—a Court of Justice and a Jury—the only 
paragraph brought before them as such, being declared to be not a libel. 

(6) On this part of Mr. Wynn’s speech, as it made the greatest impression on 
the House, it is necessary to repeat again, in the language of the petition, that 
no specific warning was disregarded, and to show what these warnings were. 

‘The first offence is characterized as ‘‘ a wanton attack on the Governor of the 
Presidency of Fort St. George ;’’ and, in the letter complaining of this, (June 18, 
1819,) the Chief Secretary says ; ‘‘ I am directed to acquaint you, that by any 
repetition of a similar por ey you will forfeit the protection of this Govern- 
ment.” No similar offence was ever afterwards committed. 

‘The next complaint was against having ‘‘ made certain observations, clearly 
intending to convey, that the Madras Government had taken measures to im- 
pede the circulation of the ¢ Calcutta Journal,’ which measures were unjust in 
themselves, and originated in improper motives ;” and the language then used 
was, ** I am directed to warn you of the certain consequence of your again in- 
curring the displeasure of Government,’’ (Jan. 12, 1620.) An pal ae was then 
demanded ; but, instead of this, a justification was offered, which so satisfied 
the Government of the truth of the accusation made, that the apology was waved, 
and the evil complained of remedied. It is clear, however, that no specific 
warnirxg was here given, as a mere warning not again to incur displeasure, is one 
which no human being could tell how, safely, to avoid. No similar observation 
about the Post Office of Madras was, however, made after this, 
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entertained of the Indian Government in the minds of the Natives were to be 
supported by a regulated press, or whully destroyed by a free one? For 
although a free press undoubtedly was a great blessing, under a free repre- 
sentative Government at home, it became a very dangerous engine abroad. 











The next complaint was against having inserted a letter, supposed to reflect 
on the Bishop of Calcutta, which, on examination, however, did not bear that 
construction, and was accordingly defended. But, in reply to the explanation 

iven, the Chief Secretary said, ** | am thence, Sir, instructed to give you this 
intimation: Should Government perceive that you still persevere in acting on 
the principles which you have now asserted, [which principles were, ‘ that a 
temperate and moderate discussion of public inconveniences might be pro- 
ductive of public benefit, without infringing the respect due to public characters,’] 
there will be no previous discussion of any case in which you may be judged to 
have violated the laws of moral candour and essential justice, which are equally 
binding on all descriptions of the community; you will be immediately apprized 
that your license to reside in India is annulled, and you will be required to 
furnish security for your quitting the country by the earliest opportunity.” Here 
again there was no specific warning, because ‘ the laws of moral caudour and 
essential justice” having their standard only in the opinions and consciences of 
men, what one man would consider a violation of them, others would not; and 
it was impossible for any one to say what might, in the opinion of another, 
offend so vague a tribunal. The offence, however, was a supposed reflection on 
the Bishop of Calcutta : and this was not only never again repeated, but he was 
afterwards often praised in the same paper. 

After this complaint, (August 21,) the law was resorted to, as the most proper 
tribunal for punishing offences through the press, aud the Editor had one prose- 
cution by indictment, on which he was acquitted ; and one attempt to crush him 
by an information, which was declared by Judge Macnaghten to be illegal and 
eppreasive, and never proceeded in. : 

n September 21, however, the law being again abandoned, another official 
complaint was made of ‘ a discussion respecting the power of Goverument to 
forbid the further continuante, within the British territories in India, of any 
European, not being a covenanted servant of the Honourable Company,” in 
which it had beeu asserted, that ‘‘ transmission for offences through the press is 
a power wholly unknown to the law”’ ; that ‘‘ no regulation exists in the statute- 
book for restraining the press in India”; and that ‘‘ the more the monstrous 
doctrine of transmission (i. e. transportation without trial) is examined, the 
more it excites the abhorrence of all just minds.” Ou that occasion (Sep- 
tember 5, 1822) the Chief Secretary said: ‘* You are now finally apprized, if you 
shall again venture to impeach the validity of the statute quoted, and the legiti- 
macy of the power vested by it in the chief authority here, or shall treat with 
disregard any official Lr pen past or future, from Governmeut, whether com- 
municated in terms of command, or in the gentler language of intimation, your 
license will be immediately cancelled, and you will be ordered to depart forth - 
with trom India.’ On this it is only necessary to say, that the Editor never did 
again question either the validity or meaning of that or any other statute, or 
ever again doubt the power of Government to send persons lawfully away. Nay, 
he did not even disregard any injunction, past or future, vague and indefinite as 
that warning must be considered, and totally divested of any specific character. : 

It is worthy of remark, however, that in the reply giveu to this letter of the 
Chief Secretary, the Government were shown to ie entirely mistaken the 
meaning of the discussion which had excited their displeasure; and when in- 
formed that their own functionaries were the principal writers in the rival paper 
which provoked these discussions, and their permission asked to publish the 
whole to the world, they gave no answer either to the accusation or request ! 
being unable to deny the oue, aud too conscious of being iu the wroug to submit 
willingly to the other. 

The last act which sealed the fate of Mr. Buckingham, was his venturing to 
laugh at the incougruous union of the duties of a Scotch parson and a stationer’s 
clerk in the same person. Now, this was vot only an act clearly never warned 
against, but it was one which could not be construed into a breach of any injune- 
tion ; because, after Lord Hastings’s resignation of the Government of India, no 
injunction whatever was given on this or auy other subject, The last warning 
prohibited all questioning the meaning of statutes, and they were never ques- 
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And it should never be forgotten, that the Government of India did not de- 
pend upon the opinions entertained of it abroad, but on the character it was 
able to maintain in the eyes of those who ruled at home.(9) The regulations 
for the government of the press had been laid on the table of the House, aud 
it was in the discretion of any of its Members, if they were dissatisfied with 
them, to move that they be altered or repealed. But as long as they con- 
tinued the laws of India, the duty of the Governor-General called upon him 
to uphold aud support them. He (Mr, Wynn) really thought the character 
of the Government was so pledged, that Mr. Adam had no other course to 





tioned more ; it also threatened banishment, if any injunction, past or future, 
were disregarded. No past injunction bore any relation to such an act as this, 
and no fature injunction was given ; none, therefore, was disregarded ; so that, 
in every point of view in which it is examined, the words of the Petition may be 
safely repeated ; namely, that in this act of jesting at an appointment acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Wynn himself to be so improper as to require immediate aboli- 
tion, the Petitioner had * disregarded no specific warning, touched no privileged 
functionary, disobeyed no law, infringed no regulation having the sanction of 
me or committed any act of either an illegal, dangerous, or immoral ten- 
dency. 

(9) This is certainly a new light thrown on the Protean phrase, a ‘* Govern- 
ment of Opinion.’’ It has been hitherto held by three distinct parties : Ist, 
‘Vhat our hold on India is founded on the opinion which the Natives entertain of 
our virtues, and therefore ought not to be weakened by any exposure of our vices. 
2dly, That it is founded on the opinion which they entertain of our power, aud 
ought not to be weakened by any exposure of our numerical inferiority, 3dly, On 
the opinion which the civil and military servants entertain of their superiors, and 
therefore ought not to be endangered by any thing which may weaken the bond of 
respect and discipline ; for all which reasons, no freedom of discussion should be 
allowed in Jadia, as that would soon dispel the mystery there. But the President 
of the Board of Control brings in a 4th interpretation, transferring the whole 
matter at issue from the immense peninsula of Hiudoostan, to the narrow space 
between St. Stephen’s Chapel aud Cannon-row; or, to speak more plainly, 
between the House of Conumons and the Board of Control! Now, if the Go- 
vernment of India does not depend on the opinions entertained of it in the 
country of its rule, then certainly this is the strongest argument that could be 
used in favour of permitting the utmost freedom of discussion there, since the 
opinions on which it does not depend, must be a matter of utter indifference ; 
while, on the other hand, if the Government of India depend on the opinion it 
is able to maintain in the eyes of those who rule at home, then this is an equally 

werful reason why there should be no freedom of discussion permitted on 

ndian subjects Aere, and nothing suffered to be said either at the ladia House or 
India Board which could change the present opinion of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman,—that it is the best possible Government that ever has been, is, or ever 
can be, while he presides at its head, ‘There is one way in which this may be 
very rationally explained, notwithstanding ; and as it will extricate the honour- 
able speaker from a dilemma, we doubt not he will be gratified by our stating it. 
It is this : as long as the Governor-General be absolute, Ae may be said to be in 
his own person the Government of India. His retention of his place does cer- 
tainly depend entirely on. the character he is able to maintain in the eyes of those 
who rule at home, and not at all on the opinions entertained of him abroad. 
Never was therea more striking proof of this than in the opposite characters and 
fates of Lord Hastings and Lord Awherst. The first was always greatly respected, 
aud is now almost idolized in India; he has all hearts and all opinions there in 
his favour ; but he is not the manner of man to suit the authorities at home, aud 
therefore he is not re-appointed to his post. Lord Amherst has entirely lost, if, 
indeed, he ever enjoyed, the respect aud confidence of his fellow-subjects abroad ; 
but he is the manuer of man that pleases the authorities at home, and therefore 
he remains, although the united voice of England and India is clamorous for his 
removal. It is therefore true, as Mr. Wynu remarks, that this absolute Govern, 
meut, vested as all the responsibility of it is in one person, is dependent, not on 
general opinion iu India, uot even on general opinion in England, but on some 
one individual’s opinion here; aud who that individual is that still holds out 
against the world, is now no secret. 
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pursue.(10) Although he admitted that the appointment which Mr. Buck- 
ingham censured was not a proper one, yet it was not fit that it should be dis- 
cussed in a public paper, as the check on the Government of India was not 
the opinion of the people of India, but the authorities at home.(11) He 
could not think any blame could attach to Mr. Adam in these proceedings. 
Speaking from the authority of public documents, he could assert that, from 
one end of India to the other, the departure of that gentleman was considered 
a great public loss.(12) If the regulations under which Mr. Adam acted 
were thought improper, the fittest course would be to bringin a Bill to annul 
them ; but whilst they were in force, they were law in India, under which 
the Governor-General was bound, as well as all others. He was repeatedly 





(10) It is not correct, we believe, to say, that the Regulations for the Indian 
press were ever laid on the tabie of the House of Commons ; but they may be 
moved for and placed there at any time by any one of the Members. ‘That they 
have not been called for, and that no motion has ever yet been made to annul 
them, is only a striking proof of the indifference which prevails with respect to 
the affairs of that distant country. But we remember an enthusiast (and, strange 
to say, a lawyer, too,) exclaiming, when he heard of this, ‘‘ If I were in Parlia- 
ment, I would never suffer a night to pass over, without rising to ask Mr. Wynn 
whether any orders had yet been sent out to annul these most insulting, detest- 
able, and degrading regulations, which place Englishmen in India below the 
level even of the most enslaved foreigners who bend their necks beneath the yoke 
of the Holy Alliance.” We regret that he is not in Parliament to express his just 
and honest indignation there. It is an error, however, to suppose they were 
laws when Mr. Adam acted on them, by assigning a breach of these restrictions 
as his reason for removing Mr. Buckingham. ‘They were not then laws, nor 
were they made so until some weeks after that individual had been punished for 
a pretended infringement of them. It is not, therefore, true that Mr. Adam was 
then called on by his duty to uphold them, or that he had no other course to 
pursue. There were three or four other courses, each better than this: Ist, to 
restore the censorship, which would have left the property ot the sufferer safe ; 
2d, to order his desisting from writing publicly any longer, but giving him leave to 
turn his attention to any other pursuit of business, which would have left him the 
full enjoyment of his other qualifications, and all the advantage of his connexions 
in the country; 3d, to suspend the paper for a period, as has been done in 
France, allowing its revival, after due penalty and loss ; or, 4thly, which would 
have been more dignified and effectual than all, to institute proceedings ina 
court of law, and visit the offender with its heaviest penalties. Each or all of 
these were open to Mr. Adam to pursue ; and if it be said that the law would 
have been useless, as the act was not criminal in the eye of the law, this is the 

atest reproach that can be cast on his memory, as setting himself above the 
aw, and puvishing, with the most ruinous infliction, an act to which a jury of 
his countrymen would not have awarded the slightest penalty whatever ! 

(11) This is an important admission ; but what will the reader say to the fact 
of the Indian Government persisting in keeping up this improper appointment for 
two years, and after two successive orders sent out from this country by the Direc- 
tors and Board of Control for Dr. Bryce’s removal! Perhaps this ought not to be 
mentioned either, any more than the impropriety of the appointment itself. But 
it is remarkable, as proving, that although the Government of India is said, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wynn’s version of the phrase, to depend on the opinion enter- 
tained of its acts by the authorities in this country, yet the parties forming that 
Government abroad care so little about these opinions here, on which their very 
existence is thought to depend, that they continually set them at nought, perpe- 
tually refuse to act upon shen, and sometimes, in their despatches to this coun- 
try, treat them with the utmost disdain and contempt :—verily, this ‘‘ Govern- 
ment of Opinion’’ is at best a strange affair. 

(12) The public documents will say the same of every Governor that ever yet 
left or ever will leave a country over which he has ruled for ever so short a pe- 
riod. Lord Charles Somerset has arrived with his portfolio full of such testi- 
monies, and Lord Amherst will, no doubt, bring away as many. Let there be 
a free Press and an independeut Public, and then these expressions of admiration 
and regret may bereally worth something: at present they are worse than mere 
blank paper, for that, at least, is not stained with falsehood, 
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warned that these regulations would be enforced upon him, unless he changed 
his course ; but he persisted, and they were enforced.(13) A great deal had 
been said upon the conduct of the Government towards Mr. Buckingham and 
his property, after his departure from India ; but he was convinced he would 
be able to show there was nothing in that conduct inconsistent with justice to 
the individual, or a sound policy in those who were called upon to regulate 
his actions. The ‘Calcutta Journal’ had been pronounced a publication 
dangerous to the State, and it became necessary to suppress it; (14) but it 
must be obvious that it was impossible to do that, especially if the proprietor, 
who had bliudly determined to persist in his course of mischief, was still 
allowed to hold a control over its affairs, or regulate the tone of its publica- 
tions by the means of his friends or connexions.(15) He was, therefore, 
compelled to dispose of the materials of his Journal altogether, and the 
license, which warranted its publication, was withdrawn. That license 
was not, however, granted, as was asserted, to any adherent of the Govern- 
ment.(16) Upon the whole, he could not concur with the noble Lord, that 
any grievance had been inflicted upon the Petitioner greater than he justly 








(13) We hope some member of the honourable House will take the hint, and 
introduce the Billrequired. Now, they are law; when Mr. Buckingham was 
punished fora pretended infringement of them, they were not law. Even now, how- 
ever, the Governor-General is not bound, but as he pleases, to act on them ; nor 
did any violation of the original regulations necessarily involve bauishment, but 
merely ‘* such proceedings as the Governor-General in Council might deem ap- 
plicable to the nature of the offence,’”"—and these might have been proceedings 
at law, which would have been far better suited to the nature of the offence than 
puuishment before trial, which every we English heart must abhor ! 

(14) It had never been so pronounced by any official authority. It was never 
so seriously cousidered. ‘The idea that laughing at a Presbyterian divine dealings 
in pasteboard aud leather could endanger a state, is too absurd to be entertained 
by any one; and the act for which the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ was suppressed, was 
quite as incapable of producing the least mischief: as it was merely republishing 
what had been published before in every part of India without danger or alarin, 
the arguments in favour of a free Press, proceedings of different assemblies 
at Madras and Calcutta, and the public reply of the Governor-General himself 
to a public address, tens of thousands of which had before been circulated 
freely in every quarter of India! 

(15) As the Proprietor was separated from the Paper by the distance of thou- 
sands of miles in space, and six mouths in time, it was impossible that he could 
regulate its tone, or pursue therein a career of mischief: and as whoever wrote 
in the Paper there, must do so at his peril, it is clear that no influence of friends 
or counexions could remove that heavy responsibility. As to his sending out 
from England articles on the chance of their being printed there, he omer have 
had no inducement to waste his time in doing this, when he could, as he does 
now, print these articles here without any control of censorship or license, and 
send them out to circulate freely wherever persons may desire to possess then. 
No suppression of Papers or Periodicals there will prevent this; and even if the 
‘ Oriental Herald’ were to be put down, it would be equally useless. There 
would be half a dozen Reviews, a dozen Magazines, a hans red Newspapers, 
in which the sentiments of the writer would be gladly published : and the 
India House and the Parliament, at which Memorials, Petitions, and De- 
bates, could be continually introduced, whenever it was desirable to speak to the 
world on any subject of importance. All partial measures of suppression, there- 
fore, short of destroying all presses, and rooting out all tongues, will be useless, 
They will only bring odium on the heads of those who attempt them, but will 
not advance > fe one step farther in their object. Let them reflect on this se- 
riously, aud they will be convinced, that since universal suppression cannot be 
obtained, the only other alternative is, to give ample verge and scope to freedom ; 
so that in the fair combat of opinions, truth and sound reasoning may, as they 
always must in such encounters, triumph and prevail. 

(16) This is not correct. he license was granted to an adherent of Govern- 
ment; and not merely to an adherent, but to a son-in-law (Dr. Muston) of one 
of the very members of the Government under whom it was issued,—Mr. Har- 
rington, chen and still a member of the Supreme Council of Bengal, 
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merited ; (17) but if it was still considered that the subject required more 
ample discussion, he would be prepared to enter fully into its merits, when- 
ever it was brought forward in a regular manner, 

Mr. ScarRLeEtt observed, that no action could be brought against the Go- 
vernment of India for the exercise of that prerogative, aud the only mode of 
redress therefore left, was that stated by the noble Lord—~a Select Committee 
of Inquiry. He was surprised that the House, who were said to be the guar- 
dians of the lives, the liberties, and properties, could hear one clause of the 
petition read, without instantly affording the Petitioner the means of redress. 
The Petitioner stated, that he was banished from India himself, and that the 
license or copyright of his Journal was taken from him and co-proprietors 
without compensation, and presented as a gift to the son-in-law of one of the 
Members of the Government. Could the House endure this statement with- 
out endeavouring to ascertain its truth? Not only was he banished, but 
the most valuable part of the property he left behind him was also taken from 
him without consideration. If these statements were proved, the Government 
of India deserved the reprehension of the House and the country for punish- 
ing a man without trial. Without giving Lim the opportunity of defending 
himself, they transported him, and destroyed his property ; and then the only 
answer they gave him was, that it was given to his friend, Dr. Muston. He 
was unwilling to use any harsh terms, but this conduct was not only oppres- 
sive but corrupt ; and should his noble Friend, acting upon the hint given him 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, give notice of a motion for a Select 
Committee of Inquiry on another day, he would certainly support him. 

Mr. Wywn explained. He did not say that a license had not been given to 
Dr. Muston, but that the license of the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ had been with- 
drawn, and another some time afterwards given to a paper called ‘ The Scots- 
man in the East.” That license had, however, no more cunnexion with the 
* Calcutta Journal,’ than with any other of the many papers in India. The 
property was exposed for sale; every body else had the same opportunity of 
purchasing as Dr, Muston, (18) 

(17) The acts done were such as no law would inflict a day’s confinement or a 
farthing damages for doing. ‘The punishment received for these acts, was— Ist. 
Deep affliction to all the connexions and dependents of the individual, by the pub- 
lie censure of a powerful, and reputedly just and humane Government. 2dly. The 
irretrievable interruption of a career of fame, happiness, and fortune, in which the 
individual was likely, in the course of a very short period, to have acquired, in the 
most useful, honuurable, and agreeable manner, asery high reputation, anda 
fortune of at least 100,000/. Sdly. The gradual and total destruction of all that 
he Aad earned, reducing him from an income of #,000/. a year to actual beggar 
in the course of nine brief months, and leaving him now involved in debts uhie 
it may take him a whole life to repay. ‘These are the acts, and these the punish- 
ments which Mr. Wynu thinks have been sustTLyY MERITED!! Gracious heaven! 
Do we live among civilized beings to hear such sentiments as these? Whatis this 
but to rival the eternity of future torments, or the worm that uever dieth, and 
the fire that is never quenched, when mau—the image of his Maker—the noblest 
work of-his hands—can give his calm assent, nay, approbation, to such asentence 
as this !! 

(18) If this had been true, a great portion of the heavy charge against the 
Indian Government would have been spared. But the ‘ Scotsman in the East’ 
was the identical paper,—the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ with a mere chauge of name, 
to please the caprice of Government, who would not letit revive under its former 
title, and hesitated between calling it the ‘ British Liov,’ aud the name it at 
length assumed. It was printed at the same press, with the same types and 
paper, by the same workmen, and had all the same subscribers, who took it as 
the regular successor of the * Caleutta Journal,’ under the impression of their 
being one and the same interest. But the Government giving this renewed 
paper exclusively to the editor in their own service, Dr. Muston, he claimed the 
copyright as his own, on the ground of such exclusive grant, and sold it as such 
to another individual, for a large consideration, which he claimed and retained 
as his own. It had, therefore, the closest possible connexion with the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ nor was the copyright at all exposed to sale, or open to the purchase of 
any other person, since the Government refused all applications for the revival or 
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Mr. J. SMITH joined in condemning the conduct of the Government of India 
in their treatmeut of Mr. Buckingham. They reduced him to poverty. They 
not only confiscated all his property, but encumbered him with debts. He 
regretted to see that every attempt made by Mr. Buckingham ‘to obtain redress, 
was treated with contempt—though he had a large family, and claims which 
ought to have eutitled him to some consideration, he was sorry that nothing 
had been given him. Such conduct, he contended, was oppression beyond 
the occasion. For these reasons, he would support the motion of the noble 
Lord, and hoped the result of the inquiry would be, that an injured individual 
would be redressed. (19) 

Mr. Astete said, Mr. Buckingham’s punishment was the reward of his own 
misconduct. (20) He had often transgressed, and as often been pardoned, 
until the Government of India could not overlook what he was doing. Lustead 
of being an injured individual, he was favoured before others to whom so 
many remonstrances might not have been made, (20*) This question was 
already repeatedly discussed at the India House, where its merits were best 
understood ; aut of 3000 Proprietors of stock, only 127 were found to vote for 
its heing taken into consideration, He therefore could not see what advan- 
tage public justice could derive by opening it again here. (21) 





resumption of that Paper by its original owners, and literally gave it to Dr. Mus- 
ton as his own, without any consideration whatever being even tendered to those 
from whom it was taken, 

(19) This report of Mr. John Smith’s speech, which is the best that can be 
gathered from the papers, from which all the others are compiled, (there being 
no exclusive reporter for this work then in the House,) is extremely meagre and 
imperfect. It was of much greater length, characterized by strong reasoning, as 
well as powerful appeals te the sympathy of those who heard him, and made a 
very general and deep impression on the assembly. 

(20) This has been repeated a thousand and one times, and must be as often 
denied. There was no misconduct to which the laws would have awarded any 
punishment: and what is here called ‘* his own misconduct,” could only extend 
to that act for which he was removed from India. All after this was the mis- 
conduct of others: and for this, the whole weight of the punishment is made to 
fall on Ais own head! What notions of justice for one a sits to legislate for 
millionsin a distant land ! 

(20*) So far is this from being true, that libellers in India, convicted of the 
most false and atrocious calumpies by a British judge, were never once remon- 
strated with, but rewarded with places of trust and emolument, because 
their slanders were directed against the devoted victim of power ; aud notwith- 
standing the utmost conceivable licentiousuess of the press in the hands of Mr. 
Buackingham’s persecutors and evemies, not one of them has ever been remoyed, 
a rupee taken from them, or a hair of their head injured! ! 

(21) This last instance of exaggerated mis-statement, for disingenuousness is 
not a term by which its character can be clearly understood, is such as any public 
speaker, even trom the India House, ought to be ashamed to use. When Mr. 

ckivgham’s claim was put to a ballot of the India Proprietors, great efforts 
were made to obtain the consent of the Directors for having the ballot on the 
day when the greatest number of Proprietors should be in town, (namely, on the 
day when the election of Directors was to be held.) ‘This they as obstinately 
resisted, on the miserable pretence of people’s feelings being too greatly excited 
at such a momeut. What was the consequence? By this denial of the com- 
mouest act of justice, no more than 593 votes were polled in the whole, (instead 
of 3000, as reported in most of the papers,) yet, out of these 593, which included 
ad the thirty Directors with their two, three, and four votes each, the very females 
of many of their families brought down, to do violence to the gentler feelings of 
their sex and nature by voting aguinst the claims of a destitute and helpless family 
of infant children, all the India House secretaries, clerks, aud assistants, all the 
dependent contractors, warehouse-keepers, ship-owners, builders, tradesmeu, 
and every other branch that could be available from its permanent accessibility 
in town ;—out of a// these together, there were but 436 who voted against the 
graut, while 157-voted in favour of it, at a moment when almost ail the iu- 
dependent Proprietors, uot connected with the Company's establishment, and 
living at adistance from London, were absent from the scene, 
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The petition was then brought up. 

Lord Jonn RussExt then moved, that it lie on the table, to be referred to 
a Select Committee to examine the matter thereof, and to report their opinion 
thereon to the House. 

Dr. PHILLIMORE said, that every man who had heard the speech of his 
right hon. Friend, the President of the Board of Control, must be convinced 
that no ground was laid for the charges which Mr. Buckingham had brought 
against the Indian Government. By the law, as it now stood, no man could 
reside in the territory of the East India Company without receiving a special 
license todo so. It was equally law that the Governor-General could revoke 
that license, if he so thought fit. Now what had been the conduct of Mr. 
Buckingham ? He had established a newspaper in 1815, which began by at- 
tacking, first the character of private individuals, (22) and next the measures 
of public men, and which ended by arraigning, in most unmeasured terms, 
the transactions of the Government in the Nizam’s country, and of the army 
in the territory of the King ofOude, These attacks were regularly translated 
and circulated in the Native languages of India. (23) Now in a country 
which we held solely by the influence of opinion, was it to be understood that 
we could retain our supremacy, if individuals were allowed to arraign the 
Government unreservedly in newspapers? (24) The uoble Lord who pre- 
sented the petition had said, that Lord Hastings had given a free press to India. 
Now he contended that Lord Hastings had done no such thing. His Lordship 
had abolished the antecedent censorship, but had erected a tribunal, to which 
all publications were, after publication, to be referred for its approval. (25) 
The notices which Mr. Buckingham had received, that any future infraction 
of the commands of Government would be punished by his dismissal, had 
been frequent. In 1821, this notice had been repeated in the most unequi- 
vocal manner. It had been said that, since his return, Lord Hastings had 
declared, that he had no iuteution of strictly enforcing these notices ; but the 
proceedings of the council in India, at which Lord Hastings presided, left no 
room for doubt on the subject, and it was by his acts, not by any intention 
which he now thought fit to express, that the late Governor of India must be 
judged. The notice which Mr. Buckingham received, stated that if he per- 





(22) The best answer to this charge is, that, even in that feverish state 
of society, no prosecution was ever instituted for attacks on the characters of 

rivate individuals—a pretty clear proof that none were ever made ; but the fol- 

wing extract from the speech of Mr. Fergusson, the leading Counsel at the 
Indian Bar, when the ‘ John Bull’ was convicted of libels on private character, 
characterized by the Judge as ‘‘ too atrocious to be thought of without horror,” 
will give the English reader the most correct idea of what was said and thought 
of that paper in the city in which it was published, and where persons can best 
judge oF its merits or demerits. On that occasion the Counsel said, wheu speak- 
ing of the ‘ Calcutta Journa!,’—‘‘ He (the opposite Counsel) had not been able 
to produce oxe libel on private character ; there was not a single word of calumny 
on any private individual. In fact, upon his learned friend’s own shewing, there 
could not be a purer puper in existence.” 

(23) The transactions in these countries were generally too little known to 
form acommon subject of animadversion, and were therefore very seldom touched 
onatall. But they were never arraigned in the unmeasured terms here spoken 
of, nor were there any regular translations from the English papers into the Indian 
languages, as far as we ever heard; if indeed that were even likely, when the 
Natives must have been the source of such information, and therefore much better 
acquainted with it than the English themselves. 

(24) There could not be an unreserved arraigning of any body or any thing, 
where the English libel law prevailed, and where the Judges alone, without 
juries, might convict and assess damages. What is called the unreserved arraign- 
ment, were insinuated doubts, often of the most timid and ambiguous kind, and 
never the direct censures in which an Englishman would indulge in his own 
country. 

(25) “This is the first time weever heard of such a tribunal, unless it be meant 
that the Government erected themselves into one, to supersede the law. But this 
last would have been a thousand times preferable to any other, 
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sisted in abusing the Government, his license would be annulled, and he would 
be compelled to quit the country. (26) In 1822, he committed a similar 
offeuce in traducing the Government of India respecting the kingdom of Oude 
Lord Hastings then communicated to him a votice, that although the long- 
tried forbearance of the Government had been found to be ineffectual, he was 
disposed to give him the advautage of oue more warning, aud he was there- 
fore finally apprized, that if he should again venture to impeach the validity 
of the statute which had been quoted on the authority under which the present 
or any future Government should act, (27) his license would be cancelled, and 
he would be ordered forthwith to depart from India. In January 1823, very soon 
after this last notice, the Marquis of Hastings left India ; and no sooner was 
he gone, than Mr. Buckingham repeated his attacks upon the Government. (28) 
Mr. Adam acted immediately with a promptitude which he (Dr. Phillimore) 
thought did him infinite credit, and ordered Mr. Buckingham out of the coun- 
try. In all that had been done, there was no undue exercise of authority ; the 
punishment which had been inflicted on Mr. Buckingham was strictly con- 
formable to the law ; and if it had been severe, he had no one to complain of, 
because he had brought it upon himself. (29) When the House considered 
the vast importance of our possessions in India, and the slender tie by which 
they were held—that a handful of Europeans exercised supreme sway over 
many millions of the Native people, and that our empire was maintained by 
opinion alone—they must see that if the same freedom of discussion were 
allowed to prevail in that country as we enjoyed here, and if individuals 
were permitted to traduce the Government through the means of the press, it 
would be impossible to retain the power and the advantage which this country 
so justly valued. (30) 

Mr. TRANT spoke from under the gallery, and was in a great measure in- 
audible. We understood the hon. Member to say, that he thought Mr. Buck- 
ingham properly removed from India, though he did not approve of all the 
proceedings connected with that removal. He was never in his life more 
perplexed than to decide whether strict justice was done in the case. At the 
time when the principal part of the transactions occurred, he was residing in 
India, aud had better opportunities of judging, and perhaps on that account 
differed from many honourable Gentlemen with whom he usually agreed. A 








(26) The notice stated no such thing ; nor were the Government ever abused, 
in the ordinary acceptation of that phrase. ‘They were spoken of on almost all 
occasions with more respect than subsequent events show them to have deserved. 

27) ‘This is a more sweeping prohibition than any that has appeared yet. 

(28) All India can testify to the extra caution used after Lord Hastings’s de- 
parture ; and to such an extent was this carried, that the rival papers perpetually 
taunted the Editor of the * Calcutta Journal’ with a decay of his original spirit, 
exclaiming, in the language of Shakspeare, 

** High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect.” 
But all this circumspection availed him nought. 

29) This must have been repeated on the authority of Mr. Astell, and without 
thinking for himself; for surely no learned practitioner of Doctors’ Commons 
could be so blind as not to see the distinction between the lesser punishment of 
banishment for his own sins, and the much heavier one of total ruin for the sins 
of others. 

(30) ‘To explain the extraordinary foudness for fallacies which could induce 
the honourable and learned Member to travel again over the ground already 
trodden by his predecessor and superior, it should be explained, that Dr. Philli- 
more was speaking against time, in order to weary the Opposition Members, and 
drive them away to dinner, as well as to give time for Ministerial Members to 
drop in, and in this he succeeded to a cousiderable extent ; but for which, if the 
division had taken place before he rose there would have been a majority of 
nearly twenty in favore of the motion, instead of three ; and if he had continued 
five minutes lounger ou his legs, the division would have been lost, by the mere 
continual accession of ‘T'reasury voters entering the House at the time, When 
a — is made for such a purpose, it is not, perhaps, gencrous to be too cri- 
tical, 
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case might occur where the stretch of authority might be too severe, and he 
believed that the present instance formed a proof that such a case did occur. 
(Hear.) He thought Government should not interfere, unless when para- 
graphs appeared in newspapers affecting the repose of the state. He regret- 
ted to differ from those with whom he generally acted, but felt that he was 
called upon by a sense of duty, on an important review of the whole conduct 
adupted towards Mr. Buckingham, to vote for the motion of the noble Lord, 
(Lord J. Russell.) The hon. Gentleman proceeded to comment upon the 
course pursued towards Mr. Buckingham; but the cries of ‘‘ Question” be- 
came so loud aud frequent as to render his observations totally inaudible, 
The gallery was cleared, and a division took place— 

For referring the petition toa Committee. - 43 

Against it . P ° ° . : . - 40 
Majority . . P ‘ - —3 





House of Commons, Thursday, May 11, 1826. 


Lord Joun Russeit moved, that the Committee, to which Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s petition was referred, might be empowered to examine witnesses, and 
send for papers, &c. 

Mr. C. Wyww said, that he might, with great propriety, move, that the 
order which the House had made on a former evening on this subject should 
now be rescinded. (Hear, hear, from the Opposition benches.) And the ground 
upon which he should be justified in doing so was, that there had been no 
notice of the motion which the noble Lord had carried. He (Mr. Wynn) 
had, at first, resolved to do so, but he had since abandoned his intention, 
and he would tell the House why. It was, because the case was one in 
which an individual complained of having suffered great hardship ; if it had 
been of a different description, he should certainly have acted upon his ori- 
ginal resolution (1). The noble Lord communicated to him, and to another 
gentleman on his side of the House, his intention of presenting a petition, 
but he had given no intimation whatever that he purposed to follow it up by 
a motion, and certainly he could not have imagined the noble Lerd intended 
to make such a motion as that which had been proposed. Knowing, as he 
did, the noble Lord’s usual courtesy in all the business which he brought be- 
fore the House, he should not have believed it, if he had been told that any 
such proceeding would have been adopted by him. He did not vow rise to 
oppose the motion; but as the noble Lord, in forming a Committee of six- 
teen, had taken only five members from this side of the House, the other 
eleven being selected from the opposite benches, he should move the addition 
of other names to the Committee (2). 

Colonel Davies said, he was sure his noble Friend had no intention of 
taking the House by surprise. He had not requested him to attend, nor, 
as he believed, many other gentlemen who were usually in the habit of acting 


with him, 
Lord Mitton said, he supposed the reason of the right hon. Gentleman's 








(1) 1f this were the real reason, it would have operated as powerfully to in- 
duce Mr. Wynn to accede to the first motion of referring the case to a Com- 
mittee. But, although Mr. Buckingham has for three years past ‘* complained 
of having suffered great hardship,”” Mr. Wynn has uniformly opposed not only all 
redress, bat all inquiry into his case: and now that such inquiry is forced upon 
him by an accidental majority, he affects wonderful forbearance, for not proposing 
that the motion for such inquiry be rescinded, and states as his reason for ab- 
staining, a pretended regard for jastice, which had never before been sufficiently 
strong to induce him to act on it. ‘The merest novice, in the detection of falla- 
cies, must see through this. 

(2) The truth is, that in such an inquiry as this, it was unjust to place even 
these five on the Committee, since they had not only voted against all inquiry, 
but had already prejudged the case, as Members of the Board of Control and 
India Directors; and were, therefore, ealled ou to sit in judgment in their own 
cause ! 
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er was, that no Treasury notes had been issued on the occasion. (4 
laugh. 

Mr. Hosuouse said, that so far from there having been any intention on 
the part of his noble Friend, or any other of his friends, to take the House by 
surprise, he had himself requested his noble Friend to put off the motion. 
He had no reason for doing so, but that he thought any other occasion would 
be just as favourable to its success as that on which it was made. He could 
not sufficiently express his surprise at the intention which the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Wynn) avowed. If he had carried it into execution, he 
asked what would be the inference of the country? The most ardent re- 
former that ever lived would not wish that such a picture should be held up 
to the country of the state of the representation—that because the benches on 
the right hon. Gentleman's side of the House were not so well filled as usual, 
any motion which happened to be made at that time was afterwards to be 
rescinded, Would it be openly insisted, that if by au accident,—a rare one, it 
must be confessed,—they, on that side of the House, succeeded in carrying a 
question, it was afterwards to be decided over again at an opportuuity which 
Ministers might think more favourable? ‘They would remember that the 
same thing might, if the example should once be set, be practised on that side 
of the House. He did not see why this question differed from any other, or 
why it required any more notice than the corn question, which had been so 
lately proposed. 

The Cuancettor of the ExcHrguer said, his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Wynn) had been misunderstood. Undoubtedly the rules of the House were 
not made for the convenience of one side or another; and he believed that, 
if the course now complained of should be adopted on that side of the House, 
gentlemen opposite would complain of it bitterly, and with great justice. He 
must confess he was surprised that the noble Lord should have made this 
Motion without notice. He was himself on his way to the House on the 
evening on which it had been made, but hearing that there was nothing be~ 
fore the House but petitions, he was ashamed to say he turned back again. 
(A laugh). 

Mr. Caccrart said, that the observations of the two right hon. Gentlemen 
showed that it was only by a sudden movement that gentlemen on that side 
of the House could hope to carry any measure. The right hon,Gentlemen 
were so reasonable as to wish that such notice should on all occasions be 
given as would enable them to provide that majority which they could 
always command, If the right hon. President of the Board of Control thought 
fit to put his threat of rescinding into execution, he might do so. For his 
own part, he should say, ‘* Let him ;” but he did not believe that he would 
do so. 

Mr. BrouGcuam was a good deal surprised at this discussion. He remem- 
bered that on the night when the order was maile, a learned Friend of his from 
Doctors’ Commons (Dr. Phillimore) had made a speech on the subject, in 
which he occupied no small portion of the time of the House—profitably, no 
doubt, to the House, and certainly not unprofitably to the division; for 
during the space of time which his learned Friend covered in his exercitation, 
a considerable number of the Members, who were usually under the care of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, entered the House, and, when the division 
came on, were found as steadily as usual at their posts. During the same 
speech, but he would not venture to say for what reason, several gentlemen 
ou his (Mr. Brougham’s) side of the House left, and were absent at the divi- 
sion. (‘* Hear,” and laughter.) He, therefore, did not believe that the 
House had been in any way taken by surprise. He was, however, extremely 
glad that the Committee had been appointed, because an opinion had gone 
abroad that Mr. Buckingham had experienced very hard usage, and this 
Committee would afford au opportunity of examining into the truth of that 
opinion. 

Dr. PHittimoreE said, he thought he had a right to complain that the 
noble Lord had not given any notice that he intended to move for a select 
Committee. He had certainly stated that he would bring the petition under 
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the consideration of the House, but he did not even hint that he would follow 
up that proceeding with a motion for a select Committee. And he for one 
must say, that in the speech whiclt he had delivered on the petition being 
presented, he was not influenced by any idea that the noble Lord meant to 
call for a select Committee. He might have been imprudent in the speech 
he had made, but he must say, that in addressing the House on that occa- 
sion, he was not actuated by any consideration connected with the division 
which afterwards took place. It arose entirely from his decided opinion on r 
this matter, which was, that the whole of this proceeding did not originate 
in any feeling of compassion for Mr. Buckingham, but arose from a desire to 
carry on indirectly, an attack upon the late Mr, Adam—(hear, hear)—an in- 
dividual whow, in his conscientious opinion, he believed to be one of the 
best and most valuable servants the Company had had for a long time. 
(Hear.) Unfortunately for the Company, death had closed the career of 
that distinguished individual. He was not there to defend himself; (3) and 
he thought it but fair to say thus much in justification of that gentleman’s 
character. 

Mr. Brovucnam said, that if the motion in question had been introduced 
for the purpose of levelling an attack against the lamented individual whose 
name had been meutioned, or if he thought that by possibility (which he did 
not) it could lead to such an attack, he would have been the very last man to 
have given it his support. (#H/ear.) (4) 

Dr. Puittimore said, he undoubtedly never thought that the noble Lord 
or his learned Friend would make themselves parties to such an attack ; 
but he knew that many persons, in bringing forward this question, had 
mixed up the character of Mr. Adam with it in a most unjustifiable man- 
ner. (5) 

Lord J. Russevy defended the course he, had taken on Tuesday evening. 
The gentlemen around him had no more notice of what he meant to do than 
the learned Gentleman had. And when he (Lord John Russell) stated that 
he would introduce the petition, he did not give notice of what he would 
afterwards do, because he wished to leave it open to himself to pursue that 
course which might, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, appear to 
him to be necessary. He considered the course which he had adopted to be 
as regular as any other that could be pointed out. He conceived that he, or 
any other member, was competent to bring forward the motion without 
giving notice tothe House. He saw no reason why he should adopt a course 





(3) This thread-bare fallacy is the last resort of official dullness ; and is now 
so well appreciated, that even the country gentlemen smile when they hear it, 
If no public character ought to be made the subject of animadversion in the 
House of Commons, but such as were actually present to defend themselves, the 
range of public censure would be brought within narrow limits indeed. But 
since the death or absence of individuals seems to be no bar to their being un- 
justly praised, it ought not, till that is the case, to be admitted as a reason why 
the truth should not be equally spoken of them when it exhibits their characters 
in less favourable colours. 

(4) This excessive tenderness towards the character of Mr. Adam, one of the 
members of a powertul Whig family, is the only reason that we have yet 
been able to discover why his memory has not been branded, as it deserves to be, 
with public obloquy. But if tyrants are to be eulogized by Tories, because they 
are supporters of absolute principics, aud to be sheltered from attack by Whigs, 
because, however they may have violated liberal principles, they still belong to 
their sect or caste; there is then an end to all distinctious ; and the best course 
for any one who wishes to play the despot with safety, to pursue, is, to secure 
the alliance of professed reformers, by a profession of their sentiments; and 
then, let his conduct be what it may, he will be sure of support from both 
parties. 

(5) lf Mr. Adam has been a principal actor in the scenes and events de- 
scribed, and to him alone are the detestable laws for fettering the Indian press 
attributable, how can it be unjustifiable, to mix his name up with acts of which 
he professed to be even proud to be the author? 
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of proceeding which would enable Ministers to issue their summons to in- 
dividuals in that House who were the represeutatives of Downing-street (a 
laugh)—calling on them to give their vote on a question, the merits of which 
they had not heard discussed. (Hvar.) He thought it was always better to 
have a question decided by those who had listened to the discussion (which 
was the case in this instance) than by those who had not. (Hear.) Many 
persons voted in favour of the motion, who generally voted against the Op- 
r position,—a circumstance which of itself afforded sufficient proof that the 
“question was not carried by improper means. As to the subject itself, it had 
long been before the public, it had been agitated in various ways, and was 
therefore a question of which no man_ could pretend to be completely 
ignorant. The learned Gentleman who had just sat down had asserted, that 
these attempts to procure redress were in reality brought forward to lower 
and degrade the character of Mr. Adam. He, for one, must solemnly dis- 
claim any such intention. (Hear.) Until he perfectly understood the na- 
ture of the case, he had felt unwilling, from his knowledge of the family of 
Mr. Adam, and from the character which that gentleman bore as acting 
Governor-General of India, to have any thing to do with it. But when he at 
length found that Mr. Buckingham had been refused redress in every quar- 
a ter to which he had applied, he thought that no consideration of the family 
connexion of any individual ought to prevent him from bringing forward a 
case, which appeared to him to be one of very severe and singular individual 
hardship. (Hear.) He considered that it was his privilege to bring forward 
the motion in question without notice. He was not obliged to give the Trea- 
sury an opportunity to send forth their notice, and to bring down their regular 

pack to vote on the occasion. (4 laugh.) 

Mr. Hume said, that Mr. Adam's character or conduct had nothing to do 
with this petition. Mr. Buckingham complained of the destruction of his 
property, which had taken place after Mr. Adam had left the government, 
and when he was absent for the benefit of his health. The sending Mr. 
Buckingham from India by Mr. Adam, and the subsequent destruction of 
his property under the government of Lord Amherst, were two very distinct 
questions. 

Mr. Aste said, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) wished to persuade the 
House that the case of Mr. Buckingham, as it had been brought before 
them, applied only to the destruction of his property subsequently to his 
leaving India ; but he (Mr. Astell) begged leave to say, that the great griev- 
ance of Mr. Buckingham, and that which formed the principal feature of his 
complaint, was his removal from India, which was set forth at large in his 
petition, That removal had been rendered necessary by his own conduct, 
and the conduct of the subscribers to his paper, who were continually vilify- 
ing Government. (Hear.) The House ought not, therefore, to be led away 
by the partial statements of the hon. Gentleman. As Mr. Adam’s name had 
been mentioned, he would take that opportunity, as he would seize every 
opportunity that occurred, to do that individual justice. (Hear.) He would 
say of him, that a more able, zealous, or upright servant of the East India 
Company never lived. (6); (Hear.) The loss of that excellent man could not 
be easily repaired, and he must say that the name of Mr. Adam had been 
most unjustly coupled with these proceedings. 

Mr. WeTHereLt observed, that Mr. Buckingham having appealed to the 
Privy Council, and that body having decided against his appeal, he thought 
it was a most unusual course to bring the subject before Parliament. In com- 
mon fairness, a notice of the noble Lord’s intention to move for a select Com- 
mittee ought to have been given ; because he believed many individuals would 





(6) And yet he did not dare to let the public opinion, respecting himself, be 
uttered in India, or known in England! If this were the seutiment entertained 
by the majority ot his fellow-subjects in India, where he was best known, why 
did he so dread the expression of that sentiment, as to put public opinion under 

reater restraints than it had ever before endured in India? Posterity, in look- 
ing back upon his odious laws, will justly execrate his memory, 
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have voted against the motion had they been aware that it was a matter be- 
tween Mr. Buckingham and the East India Company on which the Privy 
Council had adjudicated.(7) 

The motion was then agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord Joun RussEtt, Mr. Abercrombie and Sir C. Forbes 
were added to the Committee. 

Mr. W. Wynn then moved, that Mr. Stuart, Colonel Baillie, Mr. W. Peel, 
Sir E. H. East, Mr. Ross, Lord G, Somerset, Mr, Wellesley, and Colonel 
Lushington, be added to the Committee. 

Lord Mitvon thought the addition of these names to the Committee was 
highly objectionable. They were persons connected either with the Govern- 
ment of India, or holding places, or closely connected with those who held 
places, under the Crown, This was by no means conformable to the course 
pursued by his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), who had selected a Member 
alternately from each side of the House (Hear, hear/), in order that the 
Committee might be fairly and impartially constituted. ( Cheers.) 

Lord J. Russert thought it was extremely objectionable that persons 
should be appointed on this Committee, who, in another capacity, had de- 
cided upon the case of Mr. Buckingham. The measures complained of were 
acts of the Government of India, and those connected with Government were 
naturally interested in defending them. His object was to have an impar- 
tially constituted Committee ; and he thought it was unfair, for the purposes 
of impartial investigation, that a disproportionate number of persons on the 
other side of the House should be upon it. If such a Committee as that now 
sought to be iustituted had been proposed to Mr. Speaker Williams, when 
that gentleman presided over the discussions of that House, he was sure 
it would have been received by him with an expression of the utmost dis- 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Peet said, he thought that Mr. Speaker Williams would have viewed 
guite as unfavourably the Committee which the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
wished to have appointed. On looking over it, he by no means found that it 
was of so impartial a constitution as had been stated. Instead of the num- 
bers being chosen alternately from each side of the House, it would be found 
that there were thirteen on the Committee who might be considered as fa- 
vourable to the claims of the Petitioner, and who were not in the minority on 
the motion for the appointment of the Committee. He could not but recol- 
lect the circumstances under which the division took place, and how eagerly 
it was pressed for, just before seven o’clock, at the very moment that the 
hon. Member for Oakhampton (Mr. ;)Trant) was arguing in favour of the 
claims of the Petitioner; yet, in the wish of the hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
come to a decision at that time, they manifested the greatest impatience, and 
he never saw Gentlemen so ready to waive the advantages of an argument in 
their own favour (a laugh), in order that the discussion might come to a 
termination. The right hon. Gentleman went over the list of the Committee 
to show that it was formed in the objectionable manner he had stated. 

Mr. Hume repeated, that the Committee was not properly constituted. The 
truth was, that the motion met, he believed, with unexpected success, 
and he proposed a Committee from a list which was drawn up at the mo- 
ment, and which was framed with a view to the Committee being impartially 
constituted. 

Mr. Trant wished to assure the right hon. Gentleman, that however 
biased his own mind might be upon a Committee, that he (Mr. T.) en- 





(7) Mr. Wetherell is the Solicitor-General of the Crown, and so well is he in- 
formed of the public business of the state, that he mistakes an appeal against 
certain laws —— by Mr. Adam, for an appeal against acts destructive of pro- 
perty by Lord Amherst. The appeal to the Privy Council was wholly relating to 
the freedom of the Indian press. In the petition now under discussion, not the 
slightest allusion is even made to that sebject! So accurate is the knowledge of 
the legal functionaries of Government, on subjects on which they have not the 
good sense to be silent, which is always practicable, 
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tered into the Committee on which he was appointed, without any bias what- 
soever. He spurned any imputation upon him, charging him with partial 
or unfair views. He was prepared to give, whatever matter should come be- 
fore him ia the Committee, the fullest and most fair consideration. (Hear, 
hear !). 

Mr. Pest did not mean to impute any undue bias to the hon. Member. 
He had only spoken of a bias on his own mind previous to going into a 
Committee, and did not extend that imputation to any other houourable 
Member. 

Mr. ScaRLetT said, that whoever might be appointed upon the Committee, 
much must be left to the candour and fair intention of Government in allow- 
ing it to be prosecuted, for they could now, if they pleased, defeat it alto- 
gether by throwing embarrassments in the way of the Committee. If 
they wished to exercise the power they had of suppressing it, they might do 
so, and they who sat on his side of the House could not help it. He hoped, 
however, they would not, as the subject was, in his opinion, a very proper one 
for inquiry. 

The motion for increasing the Committee by the Members. nominated by 
Mr. Wynn, was then put and carried unanimously. (8) 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 
CALCUTTA. 


BuuRTPOREAN Army. 

The Army which has taken the field against Bhurtpore, is divided and 
brigaded as follows :— 

Division of Cavalry, under Brigadier-General Sleigh, C. B.—I1st Brigade, 
H.M.’s 16th Lancers, the 6th, 8th, and 9th regiments L.C.: Brigadier G. 
Murray, C. B. to command.—2d Brigade, H. M.’s 11th Dragoons, the 3d, 4th, 
and 10th L. C., Brigadier M. Chillders to command.—Brigade of Irregular 
Cavalry under Col. Skinner, Ist and 4th Local Horse. 

First Division of Infantry, under Major-General T. Reynell, C.B., con- 
sisting of the Ist, 4th, and 5th brigades :—Ist Brigade, H. M.’s 14th Foot, the 
23d and 63d N.1., Brigadier-Gen. J. M‘Coombe.—4th brigade, the 32d, 41st, 
and 58th N.I., Brig. T. Whitehead.—5th Brigade, the 6th, 18th, and 60th 
N.I. Brig. R. Patton, C. B. 

Second Division of Infantry, under Major-Gen, J, Nicholls, C. B. consist- 
ing of 2d, 3d, and 6th brigades. —2d Brigade, H. M.’s 59th Foot, the 11th and 
3lst N.1., Brig. G. M‘Gregor.—3d Brigade, the 33d, 36th, and 37th N.L., 
Brig.-Gen. J. W. Adams, C. B.—6th Brigade, the 15th, 2ist, and 35th N.1., 
Brig.-Gen. W. T. Edwards. 

Artillery, under Brig. A. M‘Leod, C.B. Battering Train, under Brig. 
Hetzler, C.B. Horse Artillery and Field Batteries, under Brig. C. Brown. 
Engineers, under Brig. Anbury, C. B. The Field of Artillery occupied a line 
of march of fourteen or fifteen miles in extent. 





(8) That is, on a Committee appointed to inquire into and report on certain 
grievances already laid before the Court of Directors and Board of Control, and 
by each of these refused redress ; the leading members of these two bodies, in- 
cluding the most hostile of each, ave to sit in judgment on matters deeply affect- 
ing their own conduct and reputation, as well as that of their servants and de- 
pendents, and in which they cannot possibly report favourably of the case of the 
petitioner, without passing a vote of censure and reprobation on themselves ! 
After such a precedent, it would materially abridge the labours of justice, if 
indepeudent judges and impartial juries were at ouce abolished: for then, in 
all cases of oppression and wrong, the evil doers themselves might be placed 
upon the judgment seat, to hear the appeal of the oppressed against their own 
misdeeds, and to pronounce judgment on their own innocence, or guilt. The 
progress of such appeals would be but short—the result would be certain. The 
petitioner who should be compelled to bow to the sentence of such a tribunal, 
might abandon his case before hand, and submit at once to the worst,—a pro- 
cess that would relieve both parties of ey unnecessary trouble ! 
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MADRAS. 


Civit: APPOINTMENTS, 

Jan. 13, 1826.—Mr. J. Dacre, third Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and Circuit for the Centre Division; Mr. A. D. Campbell, third Member of 
the Board of Revenue; Mr. G. J. Waters, Judge and Criminal Judge of 
Chittore; Mr. J. M. Macleod, Tamil Translator to Government; Mr. James 
Thomas, Deputy Accountant General in the Military Department ; Mr. F. 
Lascelles, Register to the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Western Division ; Mr. C. P. Brown, Register to the Zillah Court of Cudda- 
se Mr. J. Goldingham, Deputy Tamil Translator to Government; Mr. A. 

reese, Head Assistant to the Principal Collector and Magistrate in the 
Northern Division of Arcot.—20. Mr. J. Clulow, Head Assist. to the Collector 
and Magistrate of Bellary; Mr. H. Williams, Assist. to the Principal Collector 
and Magistrate of Cauara; Mr. S. Crawford, Assist. to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of the Southern Division of Arcot. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 17.—Capt. H. Kyd, of the 2d Europ. Regt., is app. a 
Member of the General Invaliding Committee assembled in Fort St. George. 
—20. Major R. E, Milbourne of the Engineers, to be Acting Chief Engineer, 
with a seat at the Military Board; Capt. D. Sim, of Engineers, to be In- 
spector-Gen. of the Civil Estimates——2!. Lieut. J. P. Weodward, 9th N. L., 
is app. to the Ist Bat. Pioneers, v. Milne, absent on sick certificate —23. Maj.- 
Gen. Hall to command the Southern Div. of the Army; Maj.-Gen. W. H. 
Hewett, C. B., is placed on the Gen. Staff of the Army of Fort St. George, and 
is app. to command the troops in the ceded districts; Lieut.-Col. J. Nixon, 
of the Infantry, to be Judge-Adv.-Gen. of the army, v. Leith, prom.; Lieut.- 
Col. F. P. Steward to act as Judge-Adyv. Gen. during the absence of Lieut.- 
Col. Nixon on foreign service.—24, Capt. D. Allan is app. to the 2d Native 
Vet. Bat., and will join at Cuddalore.—27, Lieut. C. A. Browne, Lith N. L., 
is app. to do duty with the 13th N.1. in Ava.—30. Capt. F. Blundell, of the 
Artillery, to act as Commis. of Stores at Cannanore, during the absence of 
Capt. Brett ; Lieut. G.Middlecoat to act as Adj. to the 2d Bat. of Artil. during 
the absence of Lieut. Bell on foreigu service.—Jan. 6, 1826. Ens. Hoffman 
is app. to do duty with the 12th N. 1. until further orders, and is attached to 
the Recruiting Depot. 

Promotions. 

2d Regt. L. C.—Senior Lieut. Brevet-Capt. J. Morison to be Captain, and 
Sen. Cornet W. T. Boddam to be Lieutenant, vice Allan, invalided. 

Infantry .—Sen. Lieut.-Col. J. Mackenzie, C. B. of the Infantry, to be Lieut.- 
Col. Com., v. Macdowall, killed in action ; Sen. Major J. Ford, C. B. from the 
2d regt. of Native Infantry, to be Lieut.-Colonel in succession to Mackenzie, 
promoted. 

2d Regt. N. I.—Senior Capt. E. Osborn to be Major, Senior Lieut. W. 
Prescott to be Captain, and Senior Ensign J. H. B. Congdon to be Lieut., in 
succession to Ford, promoted. 

10th Regt. N. I.—Senior Ens. J. R. Fennel to be Lieut., v. Tranchell, dec. ; 
Senior Eusigns F. W. Hoffman and J. F, Elliott to be Lieutenants, v. Pitcairn 
and Wright, dec. 

25th Kegt. N. —Lieut. J. Mann to be Adjutant, v. Sparrow, permitted to 
return to Europe. 

35th Regt. N.I.—Senior Ens. P. Oliphant to be Lieut, v. Rankin, dee. 

48th Regt. N.I.—Senior Lieut. A. A. Mussita to be Captain, and Sen. Eus, 
G. Gordon to be Lieutenant, vy. Tagg, deceased. 

Artillery.—Senior First-Lieut. W. Brooke to be Captain, v. Lewis, deceased : 
Lieut. J. Aldritt to be Quarterin., Interp. and Paym., to the Ist Batt., v. Blun- 
dell, prom.; Lieut. J. G. B. Bell to be Adjut. to the 2d Batt. v. Aldritt. 

Dec. 30.—J. A. Cundell of the 31st regt. of Light Infantry is re-admitted on 
the Establishment from the 20th October last. 

FURLOUGHS, 

To Europe.—Cornet H. Welsh, Ist regt. L. C., on sick certificate ; Ensign 

J. D, Oliver, 6th regt, N.J, on ditto; Ensign J. Hunter, 2éth N. I. on ditto, 
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BOMBAY. 


Civit AND EccLesiAsTIcAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept.20.—Mr. E. G. Fawcett, Assist. to Registrar at Poonah. 
—Nov. 5, The Rev. T. Carr, A. B., fo act as Archdeacon of Bombay from date 
of departure to England of the Venerable G. Barnes, D. D.—10. Mr. J. Forbes, 
Acting First Register and First Assistant to Criminal Judge at Court of Adaw- 
lut at Surat; Mr. D. Blane, Register at Sholapoor, and Assistant to Criminal 
Judge of Poona and Sholapoor ; Mr. J. H. Ravenshaw, Acting First Register 
at Poona; Mr. H. Brown, Second Register to Court of Adawlut at Ahmeda- 
bad, and to officiate as First Register at that station; Mr. H. A. Harrison, 
Acting First Assistant to Collector in Southern Concan ; Mr. R. C. Money, 
Acting Second Assistant ditto; Mr. Henry Young, Acting First Assistaut to 
Collector at Surat. 

Mitirary ArroiNnTMENTs. 

Bombay Castle, Sept.17, 1825.—Lieut. S. Slight, employed on survey of 
Kattywar, placed at disposal of Commander-in-Chief.—20. Col. M. Napier, 
H. M.'s 6th Foot, to command Force ordered to assemble in Cutch.—21. Capt. 
R. O. Meriton, 2d European regiment, placed at disposal of Commander-in- 
Chief, for field service ; Lieut. J. Swanson, 19th N.1., to act as Assistant 
Quarterm.-Gen. to Guicawar subsid. force, v. Morse; Lieut. R. M. Cooke, to 
act as Adjutant to 19th regt., v. Swanson.—26. Lieut. Peat, Executive En- 
gineer in Northern districts of Guzerat, placed at disposal of Commander-in- 
Chief, for field service; Capt. W. Havelock, H.M.’s 4th Dragoons, and 
Aid-de-Camp to Commander-in-Chief, to command a rissala of Irregular 
Horse, at Poouah.—Oct. 6. Maj. Jackson, 6th Dragoon Guards, and Aide-de- 
Camp to Commander-in-Chief, to be Military Secretary to his Excellency, v. 
Lieut.-Col. T. H. Blair, resigned, to enable him to join H.M.’s 87th Foot, un- 
der orders for field service.—Dec. 23, Capt. Frederick to he Superintending 
Engineer at the Presidency, v. Remon, dec.; Capt. Pouget to be Civil Engi- 
neer, v. Frederick; Lieut. Bell of the 9th N. 1. to the charge of the Commissa- 
riat accompanying the brigade at Kawlapoor. 

Staff of Cutch Field Vorce.—Capt. T. Leighton, Major of Brigade, to be 
Assistant Adjutant-General ; Capt. A. Morse to be Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, Capt. Falconar, of Artillery, to be Commissary of Stores, without 
prejudice to his command of Foot Artillery ; Capt. Waite to be Sub-assistant 
Commissary-General ; Capt. Moore, Paymaster in Surat division of army, in- 
cluding Cutch, will join the force as Paymaster ; and Capt. C, Payne, already 
in charge of Bazars in Cutch, to be Bazar-master. 

PROMOTIONS. 

7th N. I.—Ens. G. C. Stockley to be Lieut., v. Glennie, dec. ; dated 24th 
March. 

16th N. I.—Sen. Capt. J. Snodgrass to be Major; Lieut. H. L. Anthony to 
be Capt. ; and Ens, C. Hunter tu be Lieut., in suc. to Lamy, dec.; date 
24th August. / 

Regt. of Artil.—Sen. Lieut. Col. C. Hodgson to be Lieut. Col. Com., v. 
Bellassis, dec. ; Sen. Maj. R. M‘Intosh to be Lieut. Col., v. Hodgson, prom. ; 
aud Sen, Capt. L. C. Russell to be Major, v. M‘Iutosh, prom.; date 30th Sept. 

" MeEDicAL APpPpoiNTMENT. 

Sept. 26.—Assist. Surg. Machell to have temporary charge of medical 

duties of H.C.’s cruizer Amherst, and Sub, Assist. Surg. Dickson relieved 


from that charge. 
FURLOUGH. 


Maj. F. Farquharson, 22d N.I., is permitted to proceed to England on sick 
certificate for three years. 
CEYLON.’ 
Civit ArPointTMENTS. 
Dec. 10. C. Scott, Esq., Provincial Judge of the district of Galle and Ma- 
tura, in room of E, C, Layard, Esq,, removed; J, A. Farrell, Esq., ditto of 
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Colombo, in room of W. H. Hooper, Esq., proceeding to England on leave ; 
J. G, Forbes, Esq., Collector of Chilaw, and Provincial Judge of Calpentyn, 
v. J. Farrell, Esq.; C. Brownrigg, Esq., Collector of Jaffnapatam, v. C. Scott, 
Esq. ; H. Wright, Esq., ditto of district of Jaffnapatam, v. J. G. Forbes, Esq. ; 
H. Pennell, Esq., Collector of Trincomallee, v. C. Brownrigg, Esq.; J. Price, 
Esq., Provincial Judge of district of Batticaloa; J. Barnet, Esq., Agent of 
Government in Seveu Korles, v. H. Wright, Esq.; J. Bone, Esq., Assist. to 
Collector of Colombo, and Sitting Magistrate at Negombo; R. Atherton, 
Esq., Superintendent of Stud, and Sitting Magistrate in Island of Delft, in 
room of E. Nolau, Esq., who retires. 
KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the Indian Gazettes.) 
APPOINTMENTS. 

The following Officers are appointed to Staff situations in the army 
assembled at Agra: 

llth Lt. Drag.— Brevet Col. Lieut, Col, Sleigh to be Brig, General ; Lieut. 
Col, Childers to be Brigadier ; Lieut. Williamson to be Major of Brigade ; 
Lieut. Maxwell to be Aid-de-Camp to Brig. Gen, Sleigh. 

16th (Queen's) Lancers.— Lieut. Cul. Murray to be Brigadier ; Capt. Harris 
to be Major of Brigade. 

14th Foot.—Brevet Col. Lieut. Col. M‘Comb to be Brig. Gen. ; Brevet Col. 
Lieut. Col. Edwards to be Brig. Gen. ; Capt. Hall to be Aid-de-Camp to 
Brig. Gen, Edwards ; Brevet Capt. Finncane to be Aid-de-Camp to Brig, Gen. 
M‘Combe ; Lieut. M‘Dermot to be Baggage Master; Lieut. Cain to be 
Major of Brigade. 

59th Ditto.—Lieut. Col. M‘Gregor to be Brigadier; Brevet Capt. Lieut. 
Carmichael, 59th Foot, is app. Aid-de-Camp to Major-Gen, Nicholls, from 
the 14th Nov. 

Capt. Dawkins, Aid-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Chief, to be Dep. Post- 
Master Gen. in the Field ; Cornet Blood, of the 16th Lancers, will take the 
command of the Consolidated Depdts of his Majesty’s Regts. at Cawnpore, 
from the date of the corps leaving that Station, 

[From the London Gazettes.) 
4th Lt. Drags.—Capt. H. Master from half-pay, tobe Capt., v. T, D. Bur- 
rowes, who exch., receiving the difference; Cornet E. Harvey to be Lieut. 
by purch., v. Richardson, prom. 
13th Lt. Drags.—Capt. 'T. P. Lang from the 8th Foot, to be Capt., v. Mait- 
land, who exchanges. 
2d Foot.—Lieut. G. C. Mundy to be Capt. by purch., v. Ford, prom.; Ens. 
S. N. Fisher to be Lieut. by ditto, v. Mundy; — Mac Mahon, Gent, to be 
Ens., v. Torrens, dec. ; M. W. Lomax, Gent. to be ditto by purch. v. Fisher. 
3d Ditto —Lieut. E. W. R. Antrobus from half-pay, to be Lieut. (paying 
the diff.), v. Fleming, app. to 49th Foot ; Ens. M. Collins, from half-pay, to 
be Ensign, v.C. T. Henry, who exch. ; Quartm. T. Simpson, from 7th Foot, 
to be ditto, v. French, dec. 
16th Ditto—Ens. W. P. Hannagan, from half-pay, 76th Foot, to be Ens., 
v. J. M‘Intosh, who exch. 

44th Ditto—Brevet Lieut. Col. F. S. Tidy to be Lieut. Col. v. Mor- 
risou, dec. 

46th Ditto —J. Lacy, Gent., to be Ens., v. Cumming, dec. 

49th Ditto.—Lieut. J. Fleming, from 5th Foot, to be Lieut., v. W. H. 
Barker, who retires on half-pay, receiving the diff. ; Lord W. Russell to be 
Ens. by purch., v. Keating, prom. 

54th Ditto.—Lieut. J. Gray to be Capt., v. Grindlay, dec. ;. Ens. G. Holt.to 
be Lieut., v. Considine, dec. ; Ens. R. Dodd, from half-pay, 20th Foot, to be 
E ns., v. Holt. = 

83d Ditto—Quartm. J. Stubbs to be Adj. with the rank of Ens., v. Swin- 
burne, prom. 

89th Ditto—Lieut. T. W. Stroud, from half-pay, to be Lieut., v. Butler, 
whose app. has not taken place; Eus, J, Gray to be Lieut., v. Olpherts, dec. ; 
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H. J. Dewes, Gent., to be Ens., v. La Roche, whose app. has not taken 
place ; C. Lee, Gent., to be ditto, v. Gray, 

Ceylon Regt.—2d Lieut. T. W. Rogers to be Ist Lieut. by purch., v, Lord 
W. Montagu, prom.; J. Edwards, Gent., to be 2d Lieut. by purch. v, Rogers. 

Cape Corps (Cavalry).—d. F. Watson, Geut., to be Cornet by purch., v. 
Sargeaunt, prom. 

Allowed to dispose of their half-pay.—Lieut. H. Green, 67th Foot ; Capt. G. 
Price, 46th ditto ; Capt. W. H. Burroughs, 69th ditto. 

MepicaL PRomMorions. 

2d Foot.—Assist. Surg. D. Campbell to be Surgeon, v. Alexander, app. to 
the 6th Drags.; W. M. Wilkins, from the Ceylon Regt., to be Assist. Surg., 
v. Ralph, dec. 

6th Ditto—Assist. Surg. to the Forces P. Campbell to be Assist. Surg., v. 
Hood, whose app. has been cancelled. 

13th Ditto.—Hospital Mate P. Brodie to be Assist. Surg., v. Henderson, 
prom. in 89th Foot. 

89th Ditto—Assist. Surg. J. Henderson, M.D., from 13th Foot, to be Sur- 
geon, v. R. Daun, who retires upon half-pay. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
CALCUTTA. 

Births.—Dec. 18. Mrs. Churcher, the wife of Mr. H. Churcher, of the Hon. 
Company's Marine Service, of « son.—20. Mrs. J. W. Roberts, of a son.— 
21. Mrs. J. B. Cornelius, of a daughter; Mrs. P. M. David, of a daughter.— 
22. At the house of Lieut.-Col, Cunliffe, the lady of T. R. Davidson, Esq., of 
Baraset, ofa daughter. 

Marriages.—Dec. 3. Mr. D. Thomson, jun., Assistant in the Government 
Lithographic Press, and only son of D. ‘Thomson, Esq., to Miss M. Farmer, 
of the Europ. Female Orphan Asylum.—15. At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. R. 
Thornhill, of the David Scott, to Miss C. E. Adams.—27. D, Butler, Esq., 
M.D., Assist.-Surg. H. C. Service, to Miss E. ‘T. Morrison.—31. Capt. G. 
White, of the ship Sherburne, to Miss E. D. Adams. 

Deaths. — Dec, 12. Cecilia, infaut daughter of Mr. J. M. Hopkins, Assist., 
Board of Revenue.—l4. W. Jackson, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, aged 24.— 
22. The infant daughter of Mr. B. Cornelius. 

MADRAS. 

Births.—Jau. 21, 1826. The lady of A. Johnstone, Esq., of a daughter’; at 
Black Town, Mrs. J. M‘Donald, of a daughter. , 

Marriages.—Jaun. 9,1826, Mr. T. New to Miss H. Hartley, daughter of the 
late Mr. Conductor Mortimer.—13, At the Scotch Church, Mr. H. Kerr, to 
Miss F. Leary. 

BOMBAY. 

Birth.—Nov.15. At Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut. O‘Connel, Commis. 
of Ordnance, of a daughter. 

Marriage.—Dec. 15. At St. Thomas’s church, G. Forbes, Esy., to Matilda 
second daughter of H. Willis, Esq., of Rumford, Essex. : 
OUT STATIONS. 

Births.—Nov. 28. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. Wright, 40th N.I., of a 
daughter.—30. At Bankipore, the lady of Francis Hurd, Esq., of the Board of 
Revenue, in the Central Provinces, of a son.— Dec. 5. At Gorruckpore, the 
lady of the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, of a son—4. At Dulnaghur, near Commer- 
colly, the lady of W. Greaves, Esq., of a son.—9, At Patna, the lady of G. 
King, Esgq., Civil Surgeon, of a daughter.—24. At Palaveram, the lady of 
Capt. J. K. Godfrey, Ist N. 1., of a daughter. —320. At Dinapore, the lady of 
Lieut. C. Barrowes, 45th N.I., of a son—Jan. 1, 1826. At Palaveram, the 
lady of Capt. Dods, of a daughter.—12. At Nagapatam, the lady of Mr. JM 
Muhldorff, of a son. 7 

Marriages.— Dec. 15. At Bareilly, H. S. Boulderson, Esq., C. S., to Amelia 
eldest daughter of W. Cowel, Esq., C. S.—19, At Berhampore, Capt. C. vb. 
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Wilkinson, 28th Regt. N. I., to Miss Beaty, only daughter of the late Francis 
Beaty, Esq., R. N.—Lately, at Jacatia, in Batavia, John Deans, Esq., mer- 
chant, to Margaret, second danghter of W. Hodges, Esq.—Jan. 9, 1626. At 
Mysore, Mr. W. King, of the Residency Office; to Miss A, J. Fermier, second 
daughter of Mr. J.'W. Fermier, of the Revenue Board. 

Deaths.—Nov. 7. On board H. M. Ship Alligator, off Rangoon, Capt. T. 
Alexander, R.N. C.B. commanding the Flotilla in the River Irrawaddy, and 
Capt. of H. M. Ship Alligator.—Dec. 6. At Chittagong, Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Capt. James, 2d Grenadier Bat., aged 2 vears and 6 months, and on the 
8th Dec., Caroline, also the infant daughter of Capt. James, aged ! year and 
3 months.—9. While coming up from Saugor, Capt. D. Thomas, 10th Regt. 
N.1., and Superintendent of Cadets.—10. At Kurnaul, Mr. Michael Camp- 
bell, Overseer of the Delhi Canal, but formerly of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment in Spain and Flanders.—11. At Fultah Reach, on board the Ship Lady 
Campbell, Lieut. and Adj. M‘Cartby, H.M. 47th Regt. who met with his 
death by a fall from one of the upper cabin ports.—12. At Meerut, Frances 
Maria Goad, daughter of the late M. T. Whish, Esq. of the Cl. Service, aged 
4 years ; At Chittagong, Capt. R. B. Fergusson, 63d N.I.—13, At Kamptee, 
Capt. J. Tagg, 48th M.N.L., aged 43 years.—14. At Cawnpore, Lieut. S. Boi- 
leau, 32d N.J.—15. At Hameerpore, Portnam Herbert, infant son of Licut. 
Col. G, H. Gall, commanding 8th Regt. Bengal Lt. Cav.—21. At Belgaum, 
the infant son of Capt. J. Taylor, 4th Lt. Cav.—27. At Belgaum, Mr. J. 
Cunningham, Conductur of Orduance,—28. At Bangalore, Assist.-Surgeon 
A. Ewart of the E.1.C. Service.—Jan. 1, 1826. At Cochin, G, Miles, Esq., of 
Surry, formerly a Capt. in the Travancore Service.—6. At Vizagapatam, 
Capt. T. Bennett, of the Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat. 

CEYLON, ; 

Birth.—Noy. 20. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut.-Gen, Sir E. Barnes, of a 
daughter. 

Marriage.—Nov. 26. At Trincomallee, Capt. R. Brown, H.M. 16th Inf. to 
—e third daughter of the late Rev. J. Johnstone, Cross Michael, Scot- 

and. 

Deaths.—Noy. 8. At Colombo, Mr. P. J. Vanderstaaten, late a Proctor of 
the Hon. the Supreme Court of Judicature in the Island of Ceylon.—24. At 
Tillipally, Jaffna, the lady of the Rev. W. Woodward, American Missionary, 
aged 30 years.—30. At Colonrbo, Mr. J.J. Phillipsz, aged 29 years, third son 
of the late Rev. G. Phillipsz. 

EUROPE. 

Births.—April 26. At Sheerness, the lady of L. St. L. Carey, Esq., H.M. 
67th Regt. of a son.—May 3. At Elchies, North Britain, the lady of Capt. C. 
M‘G. Skinner, Ist Drag. Guards, of a daughter.—15. At his house in Gros- 
venor-place, the lady of Col. Eustace, of a son.—23. In Euston-square, the 
lady of Capt. Langslow, late of the Bengal Estab., ofa daughter. 

Marriages.—April 27. T. W. Rundall, Esq., late of the East India House, 
to Mrs. Haworth, of Red Lion Square.—24. At St. Mark’s Church, Lambeth, 
Lieut, Chas. Farran, of the 14th Regt. N.I. Madras Army, to Miss Emily 
Spence.—27. At Greenock, James Boyd, Esq., Surg. Hon. E.I.C.’s Service, 
to Isabella, second daughter of J. Pringle, Esq., of Greenock.—May 13, At 
Dublin, Lieut. W. Fraser, Royal Artil., sixth son of the laté Maj.-Gen, J. H. 
Fraser, to Grace Mary, eldest daughter of the late Major Baddeley, Superin.- 
Gen. of Barracks in Ireland. 

Deaths.—April 12. At Liverpool, Lieut. L. Homer, of the 44th Regt. of 
Foot.—May 3. At Edinburgh, Lieut. R. Balderstone, 44th Bengal Native Inf., 
third son of the late W. Balderston, W.S.—9. In George-street, Portman-sq., 
A. Russell, Esq., late Member of the Medical Board in Bengal ; at Sid- 
mouth, Capt. G. Allen, late of the Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards.—14. At 
Abbotsford, Roxburghshire, the lady of Sir Walter Scott, Bart, She was the 
eldest daughter of John Carpentier, of the city of Lyous.—18, At Paris, the 
lady of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith,—22. At Bayswatef, W. Evans, Esq., Su- 
perintendent of Baggage Department, East India House, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 





ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 








Date. Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. . Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1826. 
April27 Off Weymouth Hythe -» Wilson .. China .. Jan. 6, 1826 
April28 Off Liverpool John Taylor.. Atkiuson .. Bengal. .. Dec.25,1625 
April26 Off Dover .. Borneo .» Ross - Sumatra .. Dec.10, —— 
May 1} Downs . LowtherCastle Baker - China... Jan.16,1826 
May 1 Downs .» Fort William Neish - Bengal %. Nov.20,1825 
May 1} Channel .. Vansittart .. Dalrymple China .. Jan. 6, 1626 
May 3 Cowes Margaret . Simpson .. Batavia .. Bec.20,1é25 
May 13 Of W eymouth Mellish »» Cole ++ Bengal .. Dec.26,- —— 
May 13 Off Weythouth Atlas -- Hine -» China : —_ 28, —— 
May 13 Off Weymouth Cambrian larkson .. Bombay .. Jan. 5, 1826 
May 15 Offthe Start Scaleby Castle Newall - China .. Jan. 16, a 
May 15 Off Falmouth Woodlark  ., ‘Horsley . Singapore Dec. 4 1825 
May 16 Off Plymouth RoyalGeorge Reynolds .. Bengal .. Dec.17,- —— 
May 22 Portsmouth.. Rotterdam .. Waters . China Dec.14, —— 
May 22 Off Plymouth Nordep Krecht .. Bengal .. Nowe —— 
May 23 Off Hastings Childe Harold West - Bengal 4. Jan. 2, 1826 
May 23 Off Brighton Woodford .. Chapman .. Bengal .. Dee.I9, 1825 
May 23 Portsmouth.. Mary - Palm . Batavia .. Jan.13, 1826 
May 25 Portsmouth.. Minstrel Arckoll . Batavia .. Jan. 5, —— 
May 25 Off Folkeston Africa * .. Skelton .. Bengal .. Dec. 3, 1825 
ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 
Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 
1825, 
Dec. 16 Batavia -» William Parker.. Brown +» London 
Dec. 20 Bombay .. Alacrity . Finlay -» London 
1826. 
Jan. 2 Bombay .. Lonach Driscole «. N.S. Wales 
Jan. IL Madras ee Lord Castle reagh Hogg .» China 
Jan. 13° China e- Charles Grant .. Hay -. Bengal 
Jan. 15 Mauritius .. John .. Freeman +» London 
Jan. 19 Madras  .. Warren Hastings Mason -. Bengal 
Feb. 2l Cape +. Ganges .« Boultbee -» London 
Feb. 23 Cape -- David Scott es Thornhill -. Beng.&Madras 
Mar. 11 St. Helena ,, Royal George .. Reynolds »» Bengal 
Mar. 19 St. Helena... Lord Lowther .. Stewart -» London 
Mar, 21 St. Helena ,, Nestor Weakno .» London 
Mar, 21 Madeiwa :, Duke of Bedford ‘Tween .» Portsmouth 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 
Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination, 
1826 . 
Apr. 28 Deal +.» Lady Holland. Snell +» Madras and Bengal 
Apr. 29 Deal e« Gen, Harris .. Stanton +» China 
Apr. 29 Deal «+ Mariner «» Halsey «+ Cape 
Apr. 30 Deal -. Wm. Fairlie... Blair .. China 
Apr. 30 Deal -» Canning Broughton ,, China 
May 2 Liverpool .. Duke of Lancaster Hannanay .. Bengal 
May 3 Deal ee Orwell os Farrer .. China 
May 4 Deal .. London .» Sotheby a ¢ hina 
May 4 Deal «» Emulous «. Welbank -. Cape and Bengal 
May 6 Deal »» Alexander .. Richardson .. Mauritius & Ceylon 
May 6 Deal .- Cityof Edinb... Milne ch — and Bengal 
May 7 Deal ee Penelope .- Christie ., Cape and Mauritius 
May 8 Deal ee Harriett es Wilson ». Bengal 
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Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination, 

1826. 

May 12 Deal -. Calista -» Robertson .. Cape 

May 17 Deal -» Prince Regent Cosmer +» Madras and Bengal 
May J7_ Deal -« Boyne e» Miller »» Bombay 

May 19 Deal -» Recovery .. Chapman .. Bombay 

May 21 Liverpool .. Dorothy .. Garnock .. Bombay 

May 22 Deal .» Marchs.ofEly.. Mangles .. Madras and Bengal 
May 22 Deal .» Rose .» Marquis .» Madras and bengal 
May 23 Deal .» Abberton .. Perceval »- Madras and Bengal 
May 24 Deal +» Woodburne ,, Jackson . Cape 

May 24 Deal .» Morley .. Halliday .. Madras and Bengal 
May 24 Deal ..» Lady Raffles ., Coxwell .. Madras and Bengal 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 
as Lat.and Long. Ship's Name. Commander. P.of Depart. Destination. 
625. 
Dec.11 378. 12 W. Resource .. Tomlin ..London.. Bengal 
1826. 


Feb. 6 10S. 10E. ScalebyCastle Newall ..China ., London 

Feb. 6 108. 10 E. Buckinghamsh.Glasspool.. China ,.. London 

Mar. 9 33S. 15 E. Dolphin «. ——— ..China ., London 
Mar.25 2458S. 15 W. Macqueen .. Walker .. Lonudon.. Beng.& China 
Mar30 7N. 21 W. Rival .. Wallace .. London. , Bengal 
— 4N 12 W. Morro Castle... Smith ,. Liverpool Bombay 

Apr. 3) 115 N, 1912W. Duch.of Atholl Daniell ,, London .. Beng.& China 
Apr. 9 230N, 20W. Marq. Huntly,.Fraser  ,,London,, Mad. & China 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 
PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS, 


By the Hythe, from China :—Lieut,-Col. Johnson, Bengal N. I. ; Capt. Chesney, 
Bengal Artil.; Mrs. Chesney and two children; Mrs. Joosey, from Penang; 
Mr. Edward Jacob, late second officer of the H. C. 8, Royal George; Mr. Joseph 
Cole from St. Helena. 

By the Lowther Castle, from China :—Mr, Samuel Ball, from China; George 
James Thompson, fourth officer of the late ship Royal George. 

By the Childe Harold, West, from Bevgal and Madras :—Brig.-Gen. Mackellar ; 
Brig.-Gen, MacEvrught; Lieut. Clarke, H. M.’s 54th Regt.; Lieut. Corte, do.; 
Lieut. Brown, H. M.’s 4ist Regt.; Capt. Webster, H.C.S.; Mrs. Webster ; 
Mrs. Watkins ; Miss Watkins ; W. Huddleston, Esq., H. C.S.; Lieut. Watson, 
do.; Lieut, Owen, do.; Mr. Chester, H.M.’s lith Dragoons. : 

By the Fort William, from Bengal :—Mrs. Neish; Mrs. John Low and three 
children ; Mrs. Peggs; Dr. Starks ; Lieut.-Col. Garnon. 

By the Cambrian, trom Bombay :—Mesds. Flower, Boyd, Taylor, Jeffreys, Spry, 
Tate, and Richards ; Miss,Gelder ; Mr, Morgan ; Mr. R. Boyd ; Mr..W. B. Ander- 
son, Madras C.S.; Rev. Mr. Jeffreys ; Mr. A. Bell; Major Spry, Madras N. 1. ; 
Capt. Manlett, do. ; Capt. Tanner, Bombay Marine; Mr. Fulton, A. S. 

By the Woodiark, from Singapore :—Mrs. Hayartye and four children; Mr. 
James Barry ; Mrs. Barry and daughter, from St. Helena. 

By the Mellish, Cole, trom Madras :—Lieut.-Gen. Bowser, late Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras ; Mrs. Patullo; Mrs. Gen. Askell; Capt. Campbell, 1st Cay. ; 
Capt. Caldwell, H. M. 13th Regt.; Miss Spicer; Miss E. Patullo, 

By the 4é/as, Hine, from China :—His Excellency Lord Charles Somerset of 
the Cape; Lady Somerset; Miss Somerset; Master Paulet Somerset; Mr, 
Shaw, Bombay C.S.; Mr. Thompson, merchant at the Cape. 

By the Woodford, Chapman, from Beugal aud Madras :—Mesds. Hill, Clarke, 
Blair, Hudleston, Ray, Kemble, Bayley, Jones, three children, and Chambers; 
Mr. Chambers ; Richard Clarke, Esq. ; William Blair, Esq. ; ‘Col, Mackenzie ; 
M. Strachan , Esq. ; Rev. H. Chamber ; Misses Hill and Clarke. 
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“7 he Vansittart, from China:—James T. N. Daniell, Esq.; Mrs. Daniell 
and child. 

By the Scaleby Castle, from China :—Capt. C. S. Timmins, late of the Royal 
George; Mr. Andrew Thompson, Surgeon, do. ; Mr. W. Palmer, Purser, do. ; 
Mr. Joseph Salter, free merchant; Lieut. John Edward, H. M.’s 3lst Regt. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARDS. 

By the Lady Rafies, Coxwell, from Madras and Bengal :—Mrs. Col. Farran, 
Miss Farran, and Lt. Chas. and Mrs. Farran, Madras ; Capt. and Mrs. M‘Queen, 
Madras Cav.; Lieut. Butler; Lieut. Walker, Madras Cav.; Misses Griffin; 
Misses Brown; Mrs. ‘Turner; Miss Hughes; Messrs. Farran, Murray, Mar- 
tin, Gotterell, Andrews, Morgan, Gardner, Jones, Lucas, Wilkinson, Hollowaes, 
Woodford, Gibson, and Hollings, Cadets. 

By the Lady Holland, Suell, for Madras and Bengal :—Major Gummer ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Foskit; Messrs. Lockhart, M‘Kenzie, and Lindsay ; Capt. and Mrs, 
James, and servant; Messrs. Bowditch, Scaman, Bremmer, Graham, Gordon, 
Hollis, Mein, ‘Taylor, Wilder, Bishop, and Lyons; Mr. and Mrs. Paine; Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith; and Mr. and Mrs. Lilley. 

By the dlevander, Richardson, for the Mauritius and Ceylou:—Mr. and Mrs, 
Melius; Miss Dick; Mr. and Mrs. Jones; Mr. and Mrs. Carnomen ; Lieut. and 
Mrs. Kingsley; Mr. and Mrs. Cummins; Mr. and Mrs. Novendon; Lieut. 
M‘Quintin; Mr. Robeson; Mrs. Horsford; Lieut. Woodford; Mr. Brough; J. 
ea Native of Madagascar; Lieut. Grant; Rev. Mr. Bailey; and Master 

oger. 

By the Recovery, Henry C. Chapman, for Bombay :—Lieut.-Col. Place Hall, 
2d Regt. Foot; Lieut.-Col. Thomas Hill, H.M. 20th Regt. ; Ensign Horne, 20th 
feat. ; Capt. Clarke Hill, 6th Regt. Foot; Mrs. Clark and infant ; Capt. Goodiff, 
20th Regt. Bombay Infantry, and Lady; Lieutenant Johnson, Bombay army ; 
Lt. Jacob, Bombay Artillery; Mr. Mill, Bombay Bar; Mr. Blane, Civil Service ; 
Messrs. Eckford, Hewitt, and Stuart, surgeons; Mr. Rowland and Lady; Messrs. 
Thomas, Morrison, Bellasis, and Elphinstone Faikney, Cadets. 

By the Prince Regent, Capt. Cosmer :—Gen. and Mrs. Pine, and three daugh- 
ters ; Capt. and Mrs. Williams; Mrs. and Miss Gowan; Mrs. aud Miss Mac- 
leane; Misses Mumbee, White, Harriott, and Lys; Mrs. Mitchell ; Capt. Gar- 
nautt; S. Money, Esq, and S. Smith, Esq., Civil Service ; Lieuts. Sheriff and 
Lys; Messrs. Hart, Duncan, and Ladd, Assist.-Surgs ; Messrs. Whitelock, Lys, 
Wovel, O’Neil, Wallace, Dauney, MacLeane, Grove, MacNabb, Lang, Ken- 
neay, Maitland, Bryce, and Williams, Cadets. 

By the Providence, Ardlie, Madras and Bengal :—Lieut.-Col. Rd. Podmore, 
44th Regt. Madras N.I.; Capt. D. A. Feuning, 5th Regt. Madras Cav. ; Captain 
E. I. Hebgame, 29th Regt. Madras N.I.; Lieut. J.C. Hawes, 24 Madras Euro- 
— Regt.; Lieut. W.G. Leunox, 43d Bengal N.I.; D.B. Wardlaw, Esq., Surg. 
Jengal Establishment; Mrs. Col. Yates ; Misses Yates; Mrs. Lennox and infant 
Son; Mrs. Feuning ; Mrs. Blenkinsop ; Misses Thompson ; Misses Cave ; Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Studdart, free merchants, Bengal Establishment ; Messrs. Col- 
lev, Burt, Cave, and W. Cavé, European residents; Messrs. Blenkinsop, Pin- 
nock, Wollaston, Gray, Kenlock, Reddie, Lyons, Steele, Garrett, Hunter, Dun- 
more, Humphries, Mainwaring, Long, and Farran, Cadets. 





SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Since our Summary of Indian news was made up, an overland despatch has 
arrived from Bombay, by which it appears that the Gordian knot of Central 
Indian politics had at last been cut, by the fall of Bhurtpore. This highly 
important and gratifying intelligence was received at the India House on the 
26th ultimo, the despatch being dated the 4th of February, having therefore 
been nearly four mouths in the transit from Bombay. It reports that the 
fortress was carriéd by storm on the 1@th of January, by the army under 
Lord Combermere, who has thus commenced his Indian career with an 
achievement which will raise his name very high among the warlike chiefs 
of Hindoostan. Doorjun Sall, the usurping Rajah, and his sou, were taken 
prisoners ; and the whole fortress, with its troops, ammunition, and property of 
every description, has fallen into the hands of the British Commander. The 
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citadel surrendered at discretion on the evening of the 18th, and the loss 
sustained by our troops has beeu rated, by rumour, at 500 men, with eighteen 
officers killed and wounded ; but the official despatch is said to afford no de- 
tails on the subject, having been sent off, it is supposed, before any accurate 
accounts of the loss could be collected. The despatch to the Court of Di- 
rectors came by the way of Constantinople, whence it was transmitted by 
Mr. Cartwright, British Consul-General in that capital. It had been re- 
ported that Bulwunt Singh, the rightful heir of the throne, was to he put to 
death the moment an assault on the fort was made, and if so there will be 
further cause to lament that the Bengal Government slighted the advice of 
Sir David Ochterlony, whose prompt statesman-like measures would have 
saved all this effusion of blood. 

No later intelligence could have been received by this despatch respecting 
the reported peace with the Burmese, than that received by the Childe 
Harold from Madras, in the end of January, as Bombay is a much more in- 
direct a channel of commuvication. 

The rumour which accompanied this despatch, that the peace with the 
Burmese had been ratified, is said to have been received through the channel 
of the British Resident in Persia ; but it is not official, and probably, there- 
fore, itis merely another version of the letter dated Patanagob, quoted in the 
preceding pages. As that letter was dated the 3d of January, and Bhurtpore 
fell on the 1éth of that month, while the despatch containing the news of this 
event is dated Bombay, February 4, it is evident no later intelligence could 
have arrived through that channel, across the whole Indian Peninsula from 
Burmah ; and it is highly improbab!e that such intelligence could have 
reached us through Persia in any authentic form worthy of reliance. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CALCUTTA.—JanuaAry 11, 1826. 
Government Securities, &c. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 
Premium 23 0 Remittable Loan 6 per cent. 24 0 Premium 
Discount 2 0 Old5 per Cent.Loan . . . 1 14 Discount 
Ditto 1 0 Newd per Cent. Loan. . . 1 0 Ditto, 

BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 

Discount on Private Bills . . . 2. 2. 2 © © « © © G 
Do, of Government Ditto . . 2.1.1 0 2 ow 0 os 
Juterest on Loans on Deposit of Company’s Paper for 2 

months O20G . OU . see We es Ge oe 8 

RATES OF EXCHANGE, 

On London, 6 months sight, 2s. 4d. a 2s. 1d. per Sicca Rupee. 

Madras, 30days, 98 S. R. per 100 Madras Rupees. 

Bombay, Ditto 98 S.R. per 100 Bombay ditto. 

MADRAS.—JANuary 24, 
Government Securities, &c. 
Remittable. ..... MH .... Prem 
OldSdo,do, ....+ 3. +e» Dine. 
WOW Me 6 gs 0 te BM se ne 
BOMBAY—January 11, 1826. 

On London, 6th months, Is. 10d. to Is. 11d. 
Calcutta, 90 days, 106 Bombay Rupees per 100 Sicca Rupees. 
Madras, 30 do, 98} Bombay Rupees per 100 Madras Rupees. 

A 5 per cent. loan open, 


per cent. 


0 
8 
0 


5 
6 











